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ASSAULT UPON THE POETS 
By CHAUNCEY BREWSTER TINKER 


After all, what is Parnassus but the slope of a mountain? 


— Old Play. 


ARLY in the morning of July 28, 1814, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley, an unknown young poet, and 
Mary Godwin, daughter of that preposterous 
philosopher, William Godwin, ran away together, 
leaving behind them, in Godwin’s home in Skinner Street, 
London, a startled and indignant family. Their flight to 
Calais was thrilling but uncomfortable. Mary left her father’s 
house at four o’clock in the morning, accompanied by her 
step-mother’s daughter, Jane (or Claire) Clairmont, who, 
being bored in Skinner Street, had decided to run away too. 
The girls joined Shelley at the corner of Hatton Garden, and 
the three of them drove off together in a post-chaise. It was, 
as Mr. Beers has said, “‘one of the most sociable elopements 
that one remembers to have read of.” 

The day proved to be sultry, and Mary more than once 
felt faint. It was necessary to rest at every stage of the jour- 
ney. Shelley was divided between anxiety for her health and 
terror lest pursuers should overtake them. At Dartford they 
therefore took four horses in order to outstrip pursuit. Before 
four o’clock in the afternoon they were in Dover, where 
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Mary refreshed herself by a bath in the sea. It was deemed 
unwise to wait for the night packet to Calais lest their elders 
overtake them; so Shelley, after time for consideration, went 
about interviewing customs-house officials and bargaining 
with sailors. It was a beauteous evening, calm and free — 
what could be more delightful than to cross the Channel in 
an open boat? The seamen assured Shelley that a crossing 
could be made in two hours, and Shelley, who had never 
crossed before, believed them. The small boat which he hired 
to convey them was ready by six o’clock. The baggage was to 
come by packet. 

It was not long before the young people saw the sands 
slowly recede behind them. There was little wind, so that the 
sails flapped in the languid air; but with nightfall a violent 
swell began, and a fresh night-breeze soon produced a heavy 
sea. Mary fell sick, and passed the night in restless slumber, 
reclining on Shelley’s bosom. He was himself so exhausted 
that it was with some ado that he could support her weight. 
Claire appears to have shifted for herself. At moments Mary 
roused herself to ask her young lover how far they had gone, 
and to receive the dismal answer each time, “Not quite half 
way. 

There was no improvement as the hours passed. The moon 
sunk behind a red and stormy horizon, and the fast-flashing 
lightning became pale in the breaking day. Suddenly a 
thunder-squall struck the sail, and the waves rushed into the 
boat. And then, as so often in his short life, Shelley, who 
could not swim, prepared himself for a death by drowning. 
Even the sailors regarded the situation as perilous, if we may 
trust the words of Shelley himself: “I had time in that 
moment,” he wrote later, “to reflect and even to reason upon 
death; it was rather a thing of discomfort and of disappoint- 
ment than of horror to me.” 

At last the sailors succeeded in reefing the sail. The wind 
changed, and their boat drove straight ahead into the harbor 
of Calais. Exhausted with fatigue and _ sickness, Mary 
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walked with her companions across the sands to the hotel, 
safe now from wind, wave, and relatives. 

Such is the story of Shelley’s elopement, which has been 
told by a score of biographers, and will be told again by a 
future score. Every reader now knows the story from “ Ariel.”’ 
But not everyone knows that the first person to tell it in 
print was Mary herself. In 1817, less than three years after 
the event, she and Bysshe compiled and published a modest 
little volume, entitled “‘History of a Six Weeks’ Tour,” most 
of which deals with a later trip to the Continent, but the 
opening sections of which, written by Mary with some help 
from Shelley’s journal, recount that earlier journey of 1814 
and the Channel crossing which I have just narrated. My 
account is largely composed of phrases and sentences drawn 
from the “Tour” and from Shelley’s journal. 

But there are other accounts, or rather reminiscences of 
the fight. Years later, when Shelley was no more, the scene 
(as my friend Professor Peck has pointed out to me), makes 
its appearance in Mary Shelley’s novel, “‘ Perkin Warbeck,” 
at the point where Richard, Duke of York, is leaving Scot- 
land with Katherine: 


It sufficed for their two full hearts that they were together on 
the dark wide sea; the bright sky above, and calm upon the bosom 
of the deep. They could ill discern each other in the shadowy 
twilight; a dream-like veil was cast over their features, as sleep 
curtains out the soul, so that we look on the beloved slumberer, 
and say, ““He is there, though the mystery of repose wraps me 
from him”; so now darkness blinded and divided them: but hand 
clasped hand; he felt that one existed who was his own, his faithful; 
and she rejoiced in the accomplishment of the master-sentiment 
of her soul, the desire of self-devotion, self-annihilation, for one 
who loved her. 


Far more remarkable, however, is the reminiscence of the 
event from the pen of the poet himself. In that volume of 
supreme lyrical splendor which Mrs. Shelley gave to the 
world in 1824 under the title of “Posthumous Poems of 
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Percy Bysshe Shelley,” there is a highly characteristic ballad 
(so Mrs. Shelley later called it), named “The Fugitives,” 
In a later edition of her husband’s works, she classed jt 
among “Poems written in 1821’’— that is, seven years 
after the events of which an account has been given. The 
elopement is viewed across a vista of seven years, so that it 
should surprise no one to discover that distance has altered 
the scene very considerably. When a poet’s imagination has 
played over an event for seven years, we may expect it to 
glow with new color and a larger significance. 


THE FUGITIVES 
I 


The waters are flashing, 

The white hail is dashing, 

The lightnings are glancing, 

The hoar-spray is dancing — 
Away! 


The whirlwind is rolling, 

The thunder is tolling, 

The forest is swinging, 

The minster bells ringing — 
Come away! 


The Earth is like Ocean, 

Wreck-strewn and in motion: 

Bird, beast, man, and worm 

Have crept out of the storm — 
Come away! 


Il 


“Our boat has one sail, 

And the helmsman is pale; — 

A bold pilot, I trow, 

Who should follow us now” — 
Shouted he — 
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And she cried: “Ply the oar! 

Put off gaily from shore!” — 

As she spoke, bolts of death 

Mixed with hail, specked their path 


O’er the sea. 


And from isle, tower and rock, 
The blue beacon cloud broke, 
_ And though dumb in the blast, 
The red cannon flashed fast 
From the lee. 


Ill 


“And fear’st thou, and fear’st thou? 
And, seest thou, and hear’st thou? 
And drive we not free 
O’er the terrible sea, 

I and thou?” 


One boat-cloak did cover 
The loved and the lover — 


Their blood beats one measure, 
They murmur proud pleasure 
Soft and low; — 


While around the lashed Ocean, 

Like mountains in motion, 

Is withdrawn and uplifted, 

Sunk, shattered, and shifted, 
To and fro. 


You will detect at once the differences between the ballad 
and the facts out of which it springs. Claire Clairmont, for 
instance, has disappeared, and the elopement has become a 
quite conventional fuite @ deux, if I may use the phrase. And 
of course there is no mention of sea-sickness, or of Dover, 
Calais, or the Channel. The poem is like Thomas Campbell’s 
ballad, “Lord Ullin’s Daughter,” which had been published 
in 1809, and must have been quite familiar to Shelley: 
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By this the storm grew loud apace, 
The water-wraith was shrieking; 
And in the scowl of heaven each face 

Grew dark as it was speaking. .. . 


The boat has left a stormy land, 
A stormy sea before her, — 

When, Oh! too strong for human hand, 
The tempest gathered o’er her. 


It is as though Shelley, with the memory of that night of 
July 28-29, 1814, in mind, had, in imagination, cast himself 
and Mary in the rdéle of the “chieftain to the Highlands 
bound” and that fair Lord Ullin’s daughter. Or, to state it in 
another way, he had divined from his own experience the 
poetic truth in the old romantic ballad of the eloping lovers. 
But, you see, for biographical purposes, the poem is negligi- 
ble. No biographer, so far as I know, has cited it in connec- 
tion with Shelley’s elopement. To do so, indeed, would be to 
court misconception. If the poem has any value apart from 
its own sweetness and intensity, it is not in recording the 
mere events of life, but in revealing the subtle and elusive 
relations between the facts of biography and the fabric of 
poetry. 

But let us return to the three fugitives. Later in the morn- 
ng, Shelley, who was resting in the hotel, was informed that 
“‘a fat lady had arrived, who said that he had run away with 
her daughter.” This was Mary’s step-mother, Mrs. William 
Godwin, formerly Mrs. Clairmont, that unlovely being in 
green spectacles who has been immortalized by Charles 
Lamb’s hatred of her. She had crossed on the night packet, 
like the luggage. She wanted her daughter, Claire Clairmont, 
back again, and she appears to have been willing to take 
Mary home with her, too, if she would consent to come, 
though it was not her chief mission to separate the young 
couple. Her husband had imposed an odd restriction on her, 
that she should not see Shelley himself, intending, I suppose, 
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thus to administer a snub to the young disciple who had 
ventured to put into practice the radical theories that he had 
learned from Godwin himself. Be this as it may, Claire spent 
the next night with her mother, but was not persuaded to 
give up her trip. Fancy being asked to turn back, having just 
set foot for the first time in your life upon the continent of 
Europe! So Mrs. Godwin had to go home alone, “without a 
word,” having, like so many parents in such stories, ac- 
complished nothing at all. But the pursuit of this fat lady 
who (let us hope) was wearing her green spectacles, furnishes 
just the touch of low comedy appropriate to an elopement, 
that strange mixture of passion, peril, and fun. Mrs. Godwin 
plays no réle of vast importance, yet who would spare her 
from the story? 

And does Mrs. Clairmont appear in “The Fugitives”? 
Assuredly not. The mother (or step-mother) is not usually 
the pursuer in romantic ballads, but remains at home in a 
state of prostration. It is the father who should pursue, and 
it was her father whom Mary Godwin feared. So did Lord 
Ullin’s daughter, 


““O haste thee, haste!” the lady cries, 
“Though tempests round us gather, 
I'll meet the raging of the skies, 
But not an angry father.” 


Where, we may therefore like to know, was William Godwin? 
O reader, he remained among his books in Skinner Street. 
And does he therefore make no figure in our heroic ballad? 
Assuredly he does. He wears a heroic mask over his dull 
features; but he is Godwin nevertheless. The father of the 
fleeing lady appears at the very end of the ballad to curse his 
undutiful child and devote her to the raging waves. To 
Sheliey, I suppose, in the excitement of his en/évement, 
that silly old man seemed to be arrayed in all the terrors that 
are conventionally assigned to outraged fathers. Even the 
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anger of a Godwin must have seemed formidable to the 
fugitives. If one were engaged in an elopement, however 
unromantic its actual circumstances, it would be quite im. 
possible, I submit, to avoid all romantic thoughts. A con. 
viction of heroism would steal over one. In the glow of suc. 
cess one would seem to be a very Lochinvar, making off with 
another man’s bride, heroically, in the nick of time. At least 
the emotions of Young Lochinvar would be more intelligible 
than ever before! And so, seven years after the events, 
Shelley set it all down, supplying the lack of a rival bride. 
groom by boldly creating one. Here is the conclusion of “The 
Fugitives,” which I have withheld for a moment, 


IV 


In the court of the fortress, 

Beside the pale portress, 

Like a bloodhound well beaten, 

The bridegroom stands, eaten 
By shame. 


On the topmost watch-turret, 

As a death-boding spirit, 

Stands the grey tyrant father, 

To his voice the mad weather 
Seems tame. 


And with curses as wild 

As e’er clung to child, 

He devotes to the blast 

The best, loveliest, and last 
Of his name! 


This ballad, which may well have been a gift to Mary 
Godwin as its “only begetter,”’ blends the facts of the elope- 
ment, reminiscences of older poems, and the poetic fashions 
of Shelley’s day in no insignificant way; and its study may 
serve to illustrate once more that uttermost mystery by 
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which genius fuses the realism of life into the speed and 
splendor of poetry. To a biographer, in search of the un- 
adorned facts of life, the little poem might seem like a 
ludicrous perversion of the events. But happily the poem is 
its own raison d’étre, which certainly does not require for its 
appreciation the elaborate analysis to which it has just been 
submitted. It would be well for Shelley if his poems could 
eclipse the story of his life, and so, in far distant times, they 
may do; but just at present “‘his futile, unhappy career” 
(as Mr. Beers has called it) has fascinated the reading public. 
M. Maurois’ “Ariel” is a very readable book — has it not 
been a first seller? — but it hardly mentions Shelley’s poetry. 
Perhaps we ought to concede that it has at least the merit of 
leaving untouched a subject which the author does not under- 
stand. French interpretations of Shelley’s lyrics may, no 
doubt, be spared. But this is not the worst of the matter. 
The success of “Ariel” will establish a style of writing by 
which the lower levels of biography will be made so amusing 
that readers will hardly be won to lift their eyes to the hills 
and the infinite skies above. 

We are in for it now. As a result of the popularity of M. 
Maurois and of his ironical English predecessor, Mr. 
Strachey, we must brace ourselves for a rushing flood of these 
novelistic biographies. Hardly an author of the nineteenth 
century, except Alfred Lord Tennyson, can hope to escape. 
Somebody is sure to do Burns before the year is out, for as 
a philanderer he surpasses Shelley and even Byron, and, fora 
love-story such as his, readers may even consent to be drawn 
back to the eighteenth century. Rumor has it that M. 
Maurois himself will write on Disraeli. Miss Alice Brown has 
put Charles Lamb into a play. We have had from Professor 
Harper a fine biography of Wordsworth, but nobody has yet 
tried to make it over into a novel. Still you never can tell. 
That illegitimate daughter of Wordsworth’s may very possi- 
bly appear in fiction to take posthumous revenge for the sins 
of her sire. Miss Lowell has given us a more serious biography 
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of Keats than some of her readers expected or desired, but 
her publishers try to win the public by announcing on every 
copy of her book that she has “the verve of a novelist.” Now 
that is unfair to Miss Lowell, for she has deliberately declined 
to write a mere story about Keats; but somebody else wil! 
seize the opportunity. Fanny Brawne will serve for the 
heroine in some highly psychological story. And Byron! Well, 
it is clear that the biographers are by no means done with 
him. M. Boutet de Monvel has just produced a life in 
French, and Mr. Desmond MacCarthy promises one in 
English. Mr. Harold Nicholson has written a brilliant and 
careful book about Byron’s last days, and Miss Mayne has 
revised her “Life of Byron.” The publishers of the latter 
assure the public, on the dust-wrapper of their book, that 
Miss Mayne is “an adept at the analysis of character,” 
and has “the instincts of a novelist.’”” Let us not pause to 
speculate on the emotions with which a Lockhart or a 
Trevelyan would read such words. 

It is going to be very interesting to see how Byron's 
reputation fares under the repeated attacks of the biog- 
raphers. It has, for instance, always been customary to 
regard Byron’s services to Greece and his death at Misso- 
longhi as an act of atonement, a heroic and redemptive, if 
catastrophic, climax. Fine things for Europe, politically, 
came of it — so much is admitted by Mr. Nicholson in his 
study of the last stage of Byron’s career. But as we read his 
book, “Byron: the Last Journey,” it becomes almost im- 
possible to preserve any shreds of hero-worship. “For 
Byron,” says Mr. Nicholson, “this Greek venture was the 
last chance . . . there was really nothing else for him to do.” 
La Guiccioli had become a burden and her father a ludicrous 
nuisance. There had been civic troubles in Ravenna and, 
later, in Pisa, and these had put Byron out of sorts with 
Italy. He wanted to be off. He had thought of America and 
of “ Bolivar’s country.” He was known as a radical and the 
friend and protector of radicals. One has to live up to one’s 
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reputation. And then there was that Cockney journalist, 
Leigh Hunt, and his pack of dirty children. The noisy Hunts 
were a legacy from Shelley, as it were. In Greece there would 
at least be no Hunts. Byron had long ago assumed the réle 
of philo-Hellenist —had he not written about Greece in 

“Childe Harold”? Had he not written the “Corsair” and the 

“Siege of Corinth” and the “Isles of Greece”? He had also 
got into correspondence, as the Devil would have it, with the 
Greek Committee in London, and they expected fine things 
— impossible things — of him. Before he knew what he was 
doing, he was obliged to go. He once said of himself that his 
eyes never opened to the folly of his undertakings until re- 
treat (at least with honor) became impossible. So it was, says 
Mr. Nicholson, an “‘irresolute and dyspeptic little man, who, 
on that July evening, limped gloomily up the gangway of the 
‘Hercules.’”’ 

Even Byron’s appearance at this time was unheroic. His 
thinning auburn-gray hair fell “in wisps” over his collar. 
It was still curled, to be sure — by his valet — and drenched 
with oil. There was nothing godlike about him any more. He 
was incontestibly middle-aged, tired, and irritable. He was in 
no state of health for heroism or for prolonged diplomacy. 
He was destined to have an epileptic fit in Greece. He was 
suffering, as an autopsy later proved, from enlargement of 
the heart, and there was some sort of trouble with the brain 
and with the sutures of the skull. And Greece! Greece was a 
land of bickering, dominated by those paltry men who 
flourish in time of war. Also there was a thirst for British 
gold — greed, everywhere greed, and a wish to lead Lord 
Byron to the shearing rather than to the slaughter. It was 
all a hopeless mess for one who had come thither for action 
and a splendid gesture. There were mud and sewage, flies and 
stench and fever — a confusion of tongues as of Babel and a 
confusion of plans as of Bedlam. By the middle of February 
Byron, says Mr. Nicholson, “had realised that the only 
thing he could do for Greece was not to run away.” 
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Now it was in the midst of all this that, on January 22, his 
birthday, Byron produced one of his greatest lyrics. It js 
commonly called his last poem, and bears the title, “On this 
Day I complete my Thirty-sixth Year.” A portion of the 
poem is printed by Mr. Nicholson in his account of the horror 
of Missolonghi. These are the only verses quoted in the 
entire book. 


The sword, the banner, and the field, 
Glory and Greece around me see! 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 


Was not more free. 


Awake! (not Greece — she is awake!) 
Awake, my spirit! Think through whom 

Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home! 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood! — unto thee 


Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 


If thou regret’st thy youth, why Jive? 
The land of honourable death 

Is here: — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath! 


Seek out — less often sought than found — 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest. 


Upon these verses Mr. Nicholson makes no comment of 
his own, although he does give the brief remarks of Gamba 
upon Byron’s determination to stand by the expedition. 
But Mr. Nicholson’s artistic purpose in quoting them 1s 
clear. He wants to emphasize the pathetic contrast between 
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the soldierly lines and the sordid realities of life. But for 
once his art betrays him. The stanzas play havoc with the 
biography. For suddenly the apparition of Byron is before us. 
Here is the man himself. Here is the explanation of the Greek 
expedition that has eluded us all along. Such was the 
emotion in the heart of him, the impulse and motive of every- 
thing, burning on, unquenchable, under the dirt and disease, 
the quarrels and the greed. Who that lived through the 
years 1917-1918 shall fail to understand? 

' To some, no doubt, the poem seems ludicrous enough. 
There were swords and banners in plenty about Lord Byron, 
but no field on which to employ them. It was precisely and 
accurately the trouble that there was no field. A soldier’s 
grave was easier to sing about than to find, though Death, in 
his ironical fashion, was hanging over the poet as he wrote. 
It is all very poetical to talk about choosing one’s ground and 
taking one’s rest; but life moves along its dull and common- 
place round. The biographer, as Chorus, stands by to remind 
us that the poor victim’s bones were to find no resting place 
in Greece, but, after autopsy and embalming and coffining, 
were to be shipped to England for interment at Hucknall 
Torkard. 

Suppose we go to the extreme of cynicism and deny the 
poem the grace of sincerity, have we injured it? Have we so 
much as breathed upon its perfection? Suppose that the 
biographical test proves the poem to be a tissue of falsehoods, 
what of that? Is it not still the very voice of the warrior — or 
the voice of one who would fain be a warrior? Is it not true to 
Byron’s dreams, dreams that haunted his mind long after 
they had departed forever from lesser men? I cannot feel 
that a biographer has discharged his responsibility to Byron 
unless he detects in this poem some indication of the motive 
and meaning of Byron’s last days. 

If someone finds here evidence of Byron’s tendency to 
pose, I should not think of denying the charge; for I do not 
know how poetry is to dispense with such posing. By what 
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principle of criticism are we compelled to reconcile a poet's 
dreams with the events of his life? It is not the object of 
poets to lead lives or write poems that shall provide good 
material for the biographer. It is a poet’s office to enter 
imaginatively into the experiences and emotions of other men 
and then to reconstruct and supplement them creatively, 
Call this posing if you will. It is, in any case, the creative 
process. Poets are constantly guessing at and divining expe. 
riences which they themselves have had only fragmentarily, 
In the poor scraps and shreds of experience they see, though 
dimly at first, the outlines of a vaster, more universal and 
significant event. Ex pede Herculem. Thus their actual expe. 
riences are forever taunting them, as it were, with the 
thought of what might have been or what ought to have been. 
They fall to dreaming and posturing and idealizing — to 
writing poetry, in short. The process is usually accompanied 
by a profound melancholy arising, in some sort, from the 
discrepancy which the poet feels between the rounded and 
finished experience which he sees imaginatively and the 
mortifying realities about him. 

Byron’s tendency to pose accounts, in some degree, for the 
intense humanity of his poems. The value of the famous 
“Byronic pose”’ is to be gauged not by its likeness to Byron 
but by its likeness to human nature. To feel in superlatives 
and wear a brow of misery; to halt between eagerness and 
weariness; to be considered indolent, casual, and wicked, yet 
on a sudden to be capable of heroisms — or gentleness; to 
win the world with your bravery and then to repudiate it 
with an epigram as a bauble not worth the holding; to retire 
to the wilderness to taste one’s renunciation and to long for 
home (“‘a home, ah me! what home?”’) — all this, I sup- 
pose is ““Byronism.” But it is also human. A fig for a man 
who cannot indulge himself with the dream of being Napo- 
leon or Conrad or Cain! He will prove but a poor lover ot 
poetry. 

Hence there are two pitfalls which beset the path of biog- 
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raphers. The first is the temptation to work back from the 

ems to the facts out of which they were kindled. It would 
he as difficult to resolve the foliage of a plant into the soil and 
sunshine which have entered it. The second is to accuse the 

oet of insincerity because his accounts of himself do not fit 

the facts as biographers discover them. I would not for a 
moment wish to be understood as protesting at the record 
and interpretation of those facts; but I should hope that the 
critic would realize that in the interpretation of poems they 
are to be used with the utmost caution. 

That the mere facts of Byron’s life are likely to mislead the 
critic of his verse I cannot doubt, for it was he who defined 
his poetry as the dream of his sleeping passions. He did not 
compose his verses, then, in a tempest of passion. To Murray 
he explained that his passions must be dormant before he 
could write, or, rather, before the creative tendency, the 
shaping power of his dreams, could commence. To trace 
dreams back to the actualities of life is (for all but psycholo- 
gists and soothsayers) a perilous task. How is a critic to say 
whether or not a poet’s work is dramatic in quality or a 
transcript of reality, when the poet is busily erasing the 
differences between the two? 

What, for instance, is the bereavement to which Byron 
refers in his lovely song in the “Hebrew Melodies,” 


Oh! snatch’d away in beauty’s bloom, 
On thee shall press no ponderous tomb; 
But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year; 
And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom. . . . 


Away! we know that tears are vain, 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress: 
Will this unteach us to complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou, who tell’st me to forget, 
Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 
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Nathan, who wrote the music for the “Hebrew Melodies,” 
inquired of the poet in what manner the lines referred to any 
scriptural subject. ““He appeared for a moment affected — 
at last replied, “Every mind must make its own references: 
there is scarcely one of us who could not imagine that the 
affliction belongs to himself.’” Here, then, is the poet's 
advice, to make our own references, to see in the poem a 
sentiment or an experience of universal import, appropriate 
to our individual needs. What Byron’s peculiar bereavement 
may have been — if any — is of small significance to the 
reader. Since it is a Hebrew melody with which we are deal- 
ing, it may not be inappropriate to remark that lovers of the 
Psalms have always used them as Byron would have us read 
this song of his; they have made their own associations. The 
Twenty-third Psalm, the “‘Miserere,” and “De Profundis” 
have proved permanently responsive to human needs. 
Scarce one reader in a thousand knows (or cares to know) 
anything about the origin of the Psalm. One of the Psalms, 
“In Exitu Israel,” has actually become associated with 
Easter rather than with the historical event to which it 
refers. The Psalms have gathered round them a glittering 
corona of associations which were hopelessly beyond the ken 
of the author. Byron’s song has nothing to lose by our igno- 
rance regarding its origin. It would perhaps be fortunate for 
the poet if our ignorance could be extended to the origin of 
other poems. 

To “Fare Thee Well,” for instance. Byron’s descendants 
have insisted upon bringing him into court, or rather upon 
keeping him there, so that now we know, or think we know, 
a great deal more about the famous separation than it is well 
for anybody to know. One doesn’t even feel sure how much 
of the evidence it is decent for one to read. I feel a half guilty, 
half fascinated interest. I stagger through it, wondering why 
it has all been printed —and why I am reading it! — startled, 
bewildered, unconvinced, shifting from one view to another, 
and uncomfortably aware that no jury is going to give in a 
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verdict at the end. If it be true that Byron committed the 
crime of incest, a good many utterances about him will no 
doubt have to be altered. But I should like to submit the 
view that we can, if we will, keep his poetry untainted and 
meaning to us very much what it did before. Byron is, I am 
aware, the most personal of poets and in his poems often 
seems to be contributing to that particular discussion of his 
private affairs which happens to be current at the moment. 
But let us not forget that all this is in the romantic style. I 
imagine that at some future time this personal note may 
come to be regarded as the great nineteenth-century con- 
vention by which poets were recognized as poetical. If they 
had, in every instance, completed the creative act and all 
connection between the original impulse and the final prod- 
uct had been obliterated, the poets would have escaped the 
perils to which they are now exposed. Their ideal portraits 
and dramatic sketches are now considered as so many like- 
nesses of the artist, and the picture is judged by a photo- 
graph of the sitter. It would be far wiser to look in the pic- 
tured countenance for its resemblance to ourselves. 

There are, I imagine, many literally minded folk who feel 
that if Byron wronged his wife, the poem, “‘ Fare Thee Well”’ 
must be worthless. From the beginning it has been called 
worthless. The world of 1816 received it with shrieks of 
indignation. Wordsworth courteously asserted that it was 
“wretched doggerel, disgusting in sentiment, and in execu- 
tion contemptible.” But posterity has differed in its estimate. 


Fare thee well! and if for ever, 
Still for ever, fare thee well: 

Even though unforgiving, never 
’Gainst thee shall my heart rebel. 


Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne’er canst know again: 
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Would that breast, by thee glanced over, 
Every inmost thought could show! 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
"Twas not well to spurn it so. 


Though the world for this commend thee — 
Though it smile upon the blow, 

Even its praises must offend thee, 
Founded on another’s woe: 


Though my many faults defaced me, 
Could no other arm be found, 

Than the one which once embraced me, 
To inflict a cureless wound? 


Yet, oh yet, thyself deceive not; 
Love may sink by slow decay, 
But by sudden wrench, believe not 
Hearts can thus be torn away. 


It is the mark of the creative mind that in the very midst 
of its experience it begins to dramatize its sorrows. The mere 
fact that one has sinned and that there is nothing to be said 
in defense of one’s conduct, does not prevent one from learn- 
ing, by that very experience, how an innocent being would 
feel in the circumstances, and, having learned it, the creative 
tendency is to cast it into verse where such an innocent 
victim may forevermore find language for his sorrow. 

This is one of Byron’s lyrics which has usually been re- 
garded as the product of the very passions which it rehearses. 
This, at least, one is inclined to think, gives evidence o! 
feelings in no dormant state. Byron himself said the tears 
fell fast over the paper as he wrote, and Thomas Moore 
added that the manuscript was “blotted all over with marks 
of tears.” But when the first draft of the poem was sold at 
Sotheby’s some years ago, Mr. E. H. Coleridge examined tt 


for tear-marks, but found none, and much merriment among 
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commentators has resulted. “’Tis pity,” sighs Mr. Paul 
Elmer More; but why should Mr. Paul Elmer More sigh? 
Poets do not weep as they write dramatic lyrics, and even if 
they did, the verses would be much more valuable than the 
tears. 

As a preface to the verses when they appeared in the vol- 
ume of 1816, Byron quoted some beautiful lines from Cole- 
ridge’s ““Christabel,” which are of special importance to our 
present consideration: 


Alas, they had been friends in youth, 

But whispering tongues can poison truth: 
And constancy lives in realms above; 
And life is thorny; and youth is vain; 
And to be wroth with one we love 

Doth work like madness in the brain. . . . 
But never either found another 

To free the hollow heart from paining — 
They stood aloof, the scars remaining, 
Like cliffs, which had been rent asunder; 
A dreary sea now tiows between. 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder, 
Shall wholly do away, I ween, 

The marks of that which once hath been. 


It is not my purpose to speak of the origin of these lines, 
but simply to point out the way in which Byron read them. 
To him they had no special connection with Sir Leoline and 
Roland de Vaux of Tryermaine, the separated friends in 
“Christabel.” In the lines he saw mirrored himself and Lady 
Byron. From the time when he first saw Coleridge’s lines in 
MS. they must have seemed as though written for him. The 
exact origin of the lines, whether in the sundered affections 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth, or some other relation of 
Coleridge’s life, could have meant nothing to Byron as he 
copied out the lines for a preface to his own lyric. Coleridge 
had given deathless expression to a form of remorse which 
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we all experience at some moment or other, and which 
Byron was now feeling with all the intensity of his passion, 

And what is to prevent the reader from going to Byron's 
lines as Byron went to Coleridge’s for an expression of 
emotion which is peculiarly applicable to his own needs? 
It was because Byron felt that they had that powerful appeal 
within them, I suppose, that he could not destroy them, that 
he could not even refrain from publishing them. 

As I think of the sins of Byron (which, after all is said, are 
a matter between Byron and his God) and of the shadow 
which they may cast, temporarily, over his poetry, I am 
reminded of the fame of a later poet, which was suddenly 
blasted into infamy, so that for years his very name was not 
to be mentioned among the respectable. But the world soon 
found that it could not so easily dismiss its quondam favorite. 
He was, it appeared, something more than “an aesthetic 
sham.”’ Room had to be made on library shelves for the 
“Ballad of Reading Gaol” and “De Profundis.” The right- 
eous and hysterical folk who had thrown their volumes of 
Oscar Wilde into the fire had to go out and buy new ones. 
The horror gradually died away, and we could again read 
Wilde without thinking of his crimes. It is a comforting 
lesson that we learned. The revelations and the scandals 
pass. Time blows the chaff away at last. The gossips and the 
story-tellers rise and reign for a moment, and then, like 
Moore and Medwin, they cease to be. The poetry remains. 





THE CONNOISSEUR 
By WALTER DE LA MARE 


PARK STREET 


T was a narrow discreet street, and, in this late evening 

twilight, all but deserted. There had been rain, bringing 

with it an earthly fragrance from the not far distant 

park, and small clear puddles of water filled the hollows 
of the paving-stones. Clumsily picking his way between 
them, St. Dusman came shuffling along between the houses 
to keep a rather belated tryst. He paused now and again to 
examine the numbers on the fanlights, and at last halted, at 
No. 13; where he stood for a few moments peering in over the 
spear-headed palisade that guarded its area. As yet the cur- 
tains of the shallowly curved window abutting on the street 
had not been drawn nor its shutters closed. 

From a candelabrum on a lacquer Chinese table in the 
midst of the room, electric tapers cast their beams upon the 
exquisite objects that stood around them. This sharp metal- 
lic light bathed ivory and porcelain, the wax-like flowers in 
their slim vase, the few pictures, as if they were the sacred 
relics of a shrine. 

The old creature’s eyes gazed vaguely through their 
magnifying spectacles at this scene of still life, then groped 
onwards towards the figure of a man, as yet apparently in 
his early thirties, who now stood in the doorway, slim, sleek, 
dark — as if for foil to the very vase on the table with its 
pale green leaves and flowers. His neat head was stooping 
forward and inclined a little towards his left shoulder, for at 
that moment with intense interest and vigilance he was 
vainly endeavoring to see the old man out there in the 
darkening street as clearly as St. Dusman could see him, 
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The latter hesitated no longer. With the aid of its wrought 
steel handrail he mounted the three shallow steps, under the 
narrow shell-shaped porch, and rapped softly with his 
knuckles on the door. The stranger himself hastened to open 
it, though for an instant or two he seemed to have paused 
with fingers on its catch, and after the briefest scrutiny of the 
face of his visitor from penetrating green-gray eyes, led him, 
almost as though surreptitiously, into the very room which 
the saint had surveyed from without. And he himself drew 
their curtains over the windows. 

“You may not have been expecting me, Mr. Blumen?” 
said the old man courteously, still a little breathless. “Al. 
though, indeed, I am a little late. My friends detain me at 
times. And this is my last errand for the day.” 

Mr. Blumen’s eyes were now steadily fixed on his visitor's 
face. ““I must confess,” he replied, “that I was not expecting 
you. Not, I mean, to-night.” 

“But you had not entirely forgotten me?” the old man 
pressed him whimsically. “You have now and then given a 
passing thought to me? I leave footprints outside.” 

Mr. Blumen smiled, at least with his lips. “ You bring back 
at least one old memory — an experience often repeated 
when I was a small boy, in Bath, you know. The experience, 
I mean, of being ‘called-for.’ Now and then, for there are 
many kinds of parties, it was a relief, a positive godsend.” 

There was just a hint of the formal in this rapid and not 
unfriendly speech. It had been uttered too in a lowish voice, 
though, even at that, the characteristic slight lisp and blurred 
r’s had been detectable. 

The old saint peered up at the young man over his thick- 
glassed spectacles. “I can well understand it,” he said at last. 
“Tt meant returning home. Ours is a longer journey, Mr. 
Blumen.” 

The dark eyes had sharpened. “It das a goal, then?” 

“Surely!” replied the old man. “Were you uncertain even 
of that? Not,” he added candidly, “not that the metaphor 
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carries us quite all the way. Lassitude follows after most 
races; and what are called goals and prizes may be disap- 
pointing. But what — if I may venture — suggested to you 
that any journey in this world, in any precise meaning of the 
word, has an end?” 

“Well,” replied Mr. Blumen, “there are many philoso- 
phies, and one may listen to all ‘without being persuaded to 
accept any.’ 

“But hardly without divining any — just on one’s own 
account?” returned the old man, almost as if he were smil- 
ingly bent on coaxing a secret out of a child. ““Wouldn’t that 
be a little unfair to the mere facts of the case? Now I'll be 
bound, Mr. Blumen, when you were a small boy, you must 
have dreamed now and then? So far at least you were con- 
scious of circles within circles — and without — so to say?” 

There was remarkably little of the childish in the keen, 
ashen face confronting him. The dark, large-pupilled eyes 
had wandered almost stealthily from point to point of the 
objects around them, every one of which seemed now to be 
flashing secret signals one to the other in this clear-lit motion- 
less creek of air. 

“Well possibly,” replied Mr. Blumen. “But even a pessi- 
mist would agree that it is as well to make the best one can 
of the one-‘ circle” — without vexing oneself too much with 
shallow and futile speculations concerning any other. And 
optimists; well — ” a slight shrug of the narrow shoulders 
completed the sentence. “I must be quite candid, though. I 
am unconscious of the least wish in the world to bid adieu to 
what they call ‘things as they are’ — to things, that is, as 
they appear to me to be. I realize, none the less, that you 
have obligations. And — thank you for fulfilling them so 
considerately.” 

At this, the old man folded one hand over the other under 
his loose sleeves, sighed, and quietly seated himself on a chair 
that stood near-by. “Thank you, Mr. Blumen,” he said; “I 
will enjoy a moment’s needed rest.” 
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“Forgive me,” cried the other hastily, turning as he spoke 
towards the tiny sideboard — riding there in the offing, as it 
were, of this bright inward pool of silence, with its delicate 
cargo of Venetian glass and wine. 

But his visitor pleasantly waved this little courtesy aside 
“To tell you the truth, Mr. Blumen,” he explained, “ang 
you are exceedingly tolerant, I haven’t the head for it. And 
though I am familiar with our route — almost excessively 
familiar — we shall still need our combined cold wits to face 
it out. You were saying ‘things as they are’ — a stimulating 
phrase enough in itself. Still, I have no very close knowledge 
of what you call the world; apart, I mean, from my daily 
duties, may I assume that ‘things as they are’ now surround 
us?” The aged eyes peered carefully and cautiously, once 
more through their thick glasses. “That is so? Please, then, 
tell me why you are disinclined to leave them. You have seen 
a good deal of them?” 

Mr. Blumen drew in his underlip as if to moisten it with 
his tongue. He paused; in search of words. “Well,” he ven- 
tured at last, “partly, I suppose, because of those weeds of 
superstitious fear planted in one’s mind when one is young; 
partly because life can be uncommonly entertaining; and 
partly because I dislike leaving what I have spent a good 
many years making my own.” 

“Making your own!” echoed the gentle old voice a little 
drily; though there was a twinkle in its owner's eye. “But 
you will not be ceasing to ¢hink when we make a start. And 
surely it is only thoughts, hopes, desires, dreams, and so on 
that you can really claim as having been made your own.’ 

“In a sense,” agreed his quarry. “ But then I’m no Platon- 
ist, either. One’s friends, one’s pursuits, one’s possessions” 
— he made a little gesture with his right hand that till that 
moment had been reposing in his pocket — “surely they are 
the very proofs of one’s se/f that one hungers for. Not of 
course that they can be permanent; or need be.” 

“Friends are friends,” said the old man. “I can understand 
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that. But possessions? I take it, Mr. Blumen, that you would 
include in that category what I see around me. Perhaps you 
would tell me why you value them so highly. Were there not 
things more perishable to possess; things that of their own 
nature would be less inclined to bid you good-bye? That old 
image of Kuan Yin over there, for example, is he any the 
more or less a symbol than the very ferocious onion-green 
dragon displaying his tail on that pot yonder? Better both 
in the imagination, don’t you think, Mr. Blumen, than — 
well, round one’s neck? Besides, earth-time is fleeting. Was 
it ever, do you feel, worth while to do more than merely 
borrow its energies, apart from much else; and be grateful?” 

“To whom?” Mr. Blumen blurted. 

“That is a question,” retorted the old man serenely, 
hugging his hands a little closer under their wide sleeves — 
“that is a question which it would take rather more earth- 
time than you and I have at our disposal just now to answer.” 

The shoulders beneath the neat dinner-jacket slightly 
lifted themselves. ““‘We don’t always expect answers to our 
questions,” he said. 

“Well now, see here,” said the old man, and he vigorously 
readjusted his spectacles on the bridge of his broad and ra- 
ther stumpy nose. “There are many similar things to these in 
every house in every neighboring street, are there not? Is it 
just the sense of possession that is the charm? Or of being 
possessed ?”” 

“Things similar, perhaps,” smiled Mr. Blumen indulg- 
ently. “But I need hardly suggest to an adept like yourself 
that many of the specimens around us at this moment are 
practically unique. And do you mean to imply, sir, that the 
beauty and rarity of a thing amount to nothing in what per- 
haps — whether expressed in earth-time or otherwise — you 
would agree to call the long run?” 

“Come, come,” said the old man, “surely rarity is the re- 
ward of a mere acquisitiveness? While as for beauty; indeed, 
Mr. Blumen, in my humble office — a little arduous, too, at 
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times, if I may confess it — there is not much leisure fo; 
beauty. Still, I think you will agree that what you and | 
mean by the word, and so far as we are personally concerned, 
it depends solely upon the eyes in our heads. And we have a 
good many, you know. With the exception, too, of the rare 
flowers on your table — specimens, I suspect, which would 
hardly be recognized even by their less remote ancestors — 
everything here, I notice, is — what shall we call it —of 
human workmanship.” 

“They are works of art,” agreed Mr. Blumen. “They 
represent years of human skill, human delight, and human 
devotion and desire. What have you against them? For that 
matter what has de against them who has so punctually pro- 
vided me with your company this evening?” 

A very sober countenance now scrutinized Mr. Blumen — 
and the old man, as if to suit posture to face, seemed to have 
composed himself even more heavily in his chair. He gazed 
hard, but made no answer; then turned his head and almost 
cautiously surveyed the objects around him as one by one 
they met his eye. 


All the familles were there: noire, verte, and rose; each of 


them signally represented by elegant ambassadors, only the 
more amiable and acceptable for their extreme age. On half-a- 
dozen varieties of gods, on fabulous heroes and monsters 
renowned in old tales, and on exquisite Tanagra figures, and 
shapes of beast, bird, and fable, made small in priceless 
images of stone, earthenware, porcelain, enamel, ivory, 
metal, alighted his gentle glance. The faintly greenish glass 
on table and sideboard, like colorless and heatless crystal 
flame, lifted its burden of gimcracks, sweetmeats, and 
liqueurs, a few inches aloft. 

The rugs beneath the old man’s mud-stained feet by far 
- excelled in blended color and design the minute French 
masterpieces in paint, and the worn dimmed tapestry that 
here and there relieved the delicate gilt of the walls and of the 
few chairs. A smiling cherub disguised as Father Time stood 
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on tiptoe with uplifted scythe above the minute gilt clock 
ticking out Mr. Blumen’s envious moments upon the carved 
chimney-piece. The fragile peace around him and his visitor 
indeed was so tenuous it seemed that at any moment it might 
explode, and shatter itself into its component atoms. When 
the old man’s voice again broke the silence, it was positively 
as if he himself had shattered in sheer actuality some crystal 
image lifting itself into the still, elastic air. 

“You would, I believe, Mr. Blumen, be surprised,” that 
voice Was murmuring gently, “you would be surprised at the 
range of humanity that lies reflected around us. Here and 
there our company — and, as you well know, whatever a 
man does is to some extent a mirror of what he is: here and 
there (and forgive me for confessing it) that company, I say, 
is detestable to the last degree. You will be well rid of it. 
There are poisons that enter by the eye as well as in the 
blood. What is even worse — except for that moth searching 
the shadows over there, whose presence no doubt is ex- 
plained by my poor company — I perceive here no faintest 
sign of life. Of life I mean, here and now.” 

A thin dark cloud had mounted into Mr. Blumen’s pallid 
face. “If you had consented to delay your visit even by 
half-an-hour,” he retorted, with a contemptuous gesture 
towards the two chairs drawn up to the table, “your last 
remark would hardly have been to the point.” 

“Do not misdoubt me,” replied his visitor courteously. 
“I have no very acute intelligence. But I have heard the 
rumors of busy domestic sounds from below; and I detect 
preparations for a visitor. But I meant by life a happy free- 
dom of the spirit rather than mere amusement of the body. 
A life delighted in.” 

“A pet canary, perhaps?” But the voice was almost too 
tired to be insolent. 

“Why not indeed?” replied the old man, “if you took a 
lively pleasure in it. Still, cages remain cages; and you your- 
self would agree with me that heart and soul you yourself 
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are something of a recluse. And this I gather is your herm,. 
tage. And I have seldom in a pretty wide experience of such 
things seen a cage more elaborate. You are content with jt?” 

Mr. Blumen stared a little heavily into the face of his 
visitor. “If you know anything of the society in this neigh. 
borhood, and if you mean that I enjoy solitude, then J am 
in complete agreement with you.” 

“So would any chrysalis be,” said his visitor almost gaily, 
“T grieve with all my heart that you are compelled to resign 
things you have grown to care for — hoarded, Mr. Blumen: 
that it is now too late, I mean, to have given them away.” 

Mr. Blumen laid a gentle hand upon the corner of the 
chimney-piece. For an instant their grayish wax-like lids 
descended over his green-gray eyes. 

“And now,” went on his visitor gently, rising to his feet, 
“that last taxicab has passed out of hearing. There is more 


than half a moon to-night over Whinnimoor. It is time for us 
to be off.” 


SASURAT 


The soft white glare of snow fringed the crests of the 
mountains that surrounded the tortuous valley beneath 
them. Blossoming trees and colored drifts of flowers mounted 
up almost to their frozen margin. The sun ascending into the 
dark blue vault of the sky, though it was but an hour or two 
after break of day, cast beams so fierce upon their flanks that 
the lawn-like mists were already swirling in the heat, shower- 
ing their dew on leaf and flower and rock. 

St. Dusman had made his way into the valley in the small 
hours, and now sat drowsing on a stone beside which roared 
a torrent of green water. He had removed his sandals in order 
to lave his feet in the coldness, and now, it would appear, as 
if every flame-plumed bird in the thickets around him, and 
every puffing breath of wind that came wandering across the 
precipitous gorges, were inviting the spirit of the old man to 
return to the world, to slip out of sleep and waken again. 
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With mouth agape, however, he nodded on. Flies and butter- 
gies of innumerable dyes flashed and fluttered in the empty 
air around him. Fish of hardly less brave a livery sported 
with fin and tail over the colored stones that tessellated the 
hed of the stream that flowed beside him. 

Two or three hundred feet above, at the foot of one of the 
lower peaks glittering in the sun-rays with rainbow flashes 
from its exposed face of rock and quartz, a mountain leopard 
now stole into view, lifting its gentle head into the sunshine. 
With twitching brows and whiskers, it snuffed the morning 
air, while its amber eyes rested for a moment upon the stoop- 
ing figure of the old man crouched up and motionless in sleep 
far beneath him. With a faint uneasy mew, it then lifted its 
gaze upwards towards a pair of eagles circling in the enor- 
mous cavity of the now starless heavens. Then curling its 
narrow beautiful body upon the sward under the rocky wall 
of the mountain, it couched with head on paws, and com- 
posed itself to sleep. 

It was the scream of a parrakeet that pierced through the 
old man’s dreams at last. His eyes opened, he raised his head 
and looked around him. Where all had been dark with the 
gloom of night was now radiant with day. He rose to his feet 
and shuffled towards a huge spreading tree from amid whose 
swaying branches of foliage, almost brushing the ground be- 
neath them with their blooms, he could wait and watch un- 
seen. Resting his hand upon a smooth bough of the tree a 
little above his head, he contemplated the scene around him. 

A smile spread over his seamed, weather-worn old face as 
his eyes roved to and fro. For twenty or thirty paces distant 
from him on a smooth drift of sward stood, as it were, a low 
small arbor woven of dried grass and rushes, and roofed with 
patches of moss with colored feathers even. No bigger than 
a beehive though it was, it showed as conspicuous on the turf 
as a green oasis in the wilderness, or an isle of coral rising 
gently with its palms and tamarisks from out of the sea. 

Some small creature, it was evident, had diligently col- 
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lected together for its pleasure a few of the more sparkling 
and garish objects that lay within reach — muscous growths, 
for example, that flourished only in the denser and darker 
thickets of the surrounding forest, the bark of a silvery shrub 
that ventured nearest of all on the hill-tops to the never 
melting snows, a fossil shell or two. While scattered about the 
rounded entrance to the arbor lay bright pebbles, bright 
“everlasting” flowers, scraps of quartz, and what appeared 
to be flakes of a shining metal. 

The old man sighed, though he did not stop smiling, as he 
feasted himself on these simple artifices and awaited the 
appearance of the hidden designer. The hours of eternity are 
no longer than those of time. Contrariwise, a century of 
earth’s seasons may be in thought but as transitory as the 
colors of a rainbow. But, whatever his ruminations might be, 
St. Dusman made no attempt to suppress the look of humor- 
ous compassion that now wrinkled his face at this showing of 
yet another renewed attempt to make a haven in the wilder- 
ness. 

He had not very long to wait. For sunbeams had but just 
gilded the fringe of the water in its cold rocky channel, when 
there came a sudden scurry of wings from above his shelter- 
ing tree, and there alit on the very stone that had been his 
nocturnal stool, a Bird. 

From claw to crest it reared itself about eighteen inches 
from its resting-place, and in plumage was of a uniform sad- 
dish green, though tinged at the extremities of its primaries 
and of its tail feathers with a dull cinnamon, its breast deep- 
ening to a faint shot purple towards the belly. 

With dipping and sidling head it surveyed the minute 
surrounding plateau, showing in its quick movements a faint 
unease as if its senses were dimly aware of strange and dan- 
gerous company. So translucent was the surrounding air that 
even at this distance the old man could mark the silvery rim 
to the iris of its eye, and could count the horned, outspread 
claws that clutched the stone. He had long since descried too, 
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even to the delicate markings of its rosettes, the leopard 
apparently sleeping away its vigil on the height above. 

The bird that had thus alighted on the stone near-by, 
appeared to be in quest of company. It bowed and becked 
now a little this way, now a little that; it stretched and 
sleeked a wing till every speck on its neutral-patterned feath- 
ers displayed itself in the sun. Then crouching lower and 
amorously into its soft plumage, with stealthy movements it 
twisted its neck upon its shoulders until its beak, as if in 
maternal joy and quietude, lay gently upon its bosom. The 
old man smiled at the realization that while this last gesture 
had come straight from Nature’s teaching, what had pre- 
ceded it seemed to have been learned by mimicry and to 
have been practised with reluctance. 

A slight stir within the arbor now caught his attention. 
Instantly the visitor on the stone drew herself down and sped 
swiftly into cover behind and beneath the boulders that lay 
along the margin of the stream. Many minutes passed. The 
sun swept upward into the heavens, rejoicing in his strength. 
By infinite degrees the shadows cast by mountain-peak and 
crest moved in a vast curve like the hands of an enormous 
timepiece. At faintest touch of their chill in his lair the 
leopard had stirred, lifted and stretched itself, and after one 
swift glance over the scene spread out beneath him, had 
vanished from sight, as if in obedience to a secret cue. 

And now from out the pitch-black arch of its nesting- 
place, issued into the blazing glare of the morning a creature 
compared with whom the visitor to its domains was but as a 
handmaid in the train of the Queen of Sheba compared with 
King Solomon in all his glory. Its crested head was of molten 
gold—a gold which swam and rippled down towards its 
folded wings into a lively green seen only in rare mosses and 
in the shallows of the oceans. Green, blue, and purple then 
mingled their beauty. The wing tips were black as soot; the 
tail coverts, interrupted with snow, resembled them; while 
above them, arched over its back, flowed upwards two paler 
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shafts terminating in a lyre-shaped pattern of hues almost 
indistinguishable, the one from the other, as they glinted, 
flashed, and melted in the sun. 

This lordly creature, having surveyed a moment the sur- 
rounding day, trod delicately onwards to its bathing-place: 
and after a while returned once more to preen itself amid the 
odd riches which it had collected and strown in devices 
recognizable only by itself, around its arbor. And not until 
now stole out again its humble infatuated visitor. 

The old man almost laughed outright to see the disdain 
with which his lordship refused to recognize his visitor’s 
presence there. Indolently, methodically he continued his 
exquisite toilet. While she, poor creature, as if now utterly 
ashamed of her former wiles, cowed half in shadow, half in 
sun, gently observing him. “O Lucifer, Son of the Morn. 
ing,” muttered the old man — beads of sweat, in spite of the 
sheltering branches above him glistening on his bald pate, 
“O Lucifer, Son of the Morning, by Pride fell the Angels.” 

Sheer curiosity seemed at last to overcome her as she drew 
a little nearer to watch the adored one re-arrange his treas- 
ury. Now one shell, then another, a fragment of quartz or of 
glinting metal, he lifted with his beak and disposed in place. 
There appeared to be singularly little method in his peculiar 
hobby, for as often as not he returned to its former place in 
the pattern what but a moment or two before he had with 
extreme deliberation deposited elsewhere. Possibly some out- 
lying province of his bird-like mind and attention was con- 
cerned with his faithful visitor. But not the faintest ripple of 
neck or plume betrayed it. His complete heed seemed to be 
solely for his pretty collection. 

“How strange it is,” thought the old man, “that even in 
the simplest of her creatures Nature consistently endeavors 
to reach the least bit further than she can stretch.” There 
was something almost human in the queer devices these 
creatures of the same kin and kind were exhibiting, though 
neglect and contempt were steadily reducing the unwanted 
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one to her own sovran and instinctive self. She rose out of the 
shadow, displayed once more an indolent wing, and emitted 
from her throat a curious, bubbling, guttural note. 

And apparently, as if at last in heed of her entreaties, her 
disdainful idol had suddenly thrust forward his golden head; 
every feather on his body seeming to bristle and roughen it- 
self as he stared. Yet even this could be but small comfort to 
her meekness and vanity, for his silver-lined eyes were now 
fixed not upon herself but a few paces beyond her. 

There was a deathly pause. For an instant or two the small 
lovely universe around them, snow-masked mountain-top 
to a brawling stream, seemed to have been swept up in a 
soundless swoon. Then, as if at a signal, three sentient objects 
flashed into movement, so rapid as to be individually in- 
distinguishable. 

With a mighty whirr of wing, scattering with its talons as 
it rose the shells and pebbles strown around it, the Bird of the 
Arbor flashed into the air; and the crouching leopard leapt 
towards its prey. 

Distracted an instant by the foe swooping to attack it, the 
beast swerved in his leap, missing by a few inches its assured 
victim, succeeding merely in tearing out a few dull feathers 
from her wing. She screamed piteously as she fled, then 
turned too late to observe what had befallen. Plunging with 
beak and claw, the Master of the Arbor had cowed for a 
moment her assailant. The leopard crouched snarling, with 
lashing tail, defending its eyes against plunging beak and 
claw. Then suddenly, and with one lightning buffet of its 
paws, it leapt into the air, and smote its aggressor down. 

St. Dusman drew his roughened hand over his forehead; 
and seizing his staff issued out from his retreat towards the 
fray. If he had intended to intervene to any purpose in what 
was passing, he had come too late. After one glimpse of this 
advancing Strangeness, the leopard with cringing body 
turned swiftly and fled. 

The old man approached the wounded and dying bird, 
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which feebly endeavored to beat off his advances. He raised 


it gently in his arms, and carrying it back into the shadow of 


its arbor, laid it down among its treasures. The creature’s 
dimming eye gazed vacantly on these vanishing POssessions, 

“Poor soul, poor soul,” the old man whispered. Then 
hastening down to the stream, he dipped the hem of his 
outer garment into the water and returning, squeezed out a 
few drops into its yawning bill. 

Strange changes of hue seemed to be chasing, like wind 
over wheat, across its miraculous plumage. Its glazing eye 
was fixed, hardly in terror now, but in mute hopeless en- 
treaty, upon the old man’s face. 

“There, there, my dear,” he said, as if an old bachelor of a 
hundred generations had somehow learned to croon to a hurt 
child. “There, there, my dear; it’s only time to be whispering 
adieu again. The longer the journey the more numerous the 
inns. And perhaps a moment or two’s rest in each.” 

But as he watched its quickening pangs the old man sud- 
denly rebuked himself for his stupidity in not reminding 
himself that other comfort — tenderer than any human 
heart could offer — was near at hand. He lifted his eyes and 
searched the surrounding thickets. It was not yet too late. 
The carcass of the creature beneath his hands was not yet 
wholly insensitive. And having moistened once again the 
pointed tongue within its beak, the old man rose to his feet 
and shuffled off as quick as his old bones would allow, down 
into the ravine where brawled the mountain river. 

Nor while the morning hours lasted did he attempt to look 
behind him. He merely sat there lost in reverie. 

And since the tongues of the water kept up an incessant 
roar and babblement, no faintest murmur of the plaintive 
farewells behind him told whether, like the fabulous swan, 
the Bird of the Arbor sings only at the approach of Death. 


KOOTOORA 


Even the keenest eye slowly and circumspectly directing 
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its gaze in as remote an ambience as it could command from 
any one of the blackened crests that lifted themselves fifteen 
co twenty feet, like the billows of a frozen sea, on this Plain 
of Kootoora, would have discerned no sign of life. Minute 
slender steel-colored midges, it is true, their tiny wings like 
infinitesimal flakes of mica beating the arid air, their horn- 
shaped proboscides curved beneath their many-prismed eyes, 
drifted in multitudinous clusters in every hollow. They might 
be animate ashes. 

Specks even more minute circling at ethereal altitudes 
above the vast crater of distant Ajubajao betokened the 
haunt of some species of vulture, though what meat nourished 
them more substantial than the intense inane in which they 
circuited there was nothing to show. 

Their towering vans commanded, however, an immense 
range of scene, and they long since must have descried from 
so dizzying a coign, a tiny erect shape scrambling toilsomely 
from out of the east towards the centre of this wild and hid- 
eous plateau. From crest to crest of the parched savanna of 
lava, now pausing to recover his breath and to survey what 
lay before him, now sliding and swaying into the yawning 
hollow ennui him; clambering to his feet when some un- 
noticed obstacle or more dangerous glissade had sent him 
sprawling; he pushed steadily on. 

In his pertinacity, in the serene indomitableness of his age- 
raddled countenance he resembled no less a personage than 
the first Chinese patriarch, Bodhidharma, as — muffled in 
his mantle — he is depicted crossing the Yangtze river, his 
broad soles poised upon a reed. 

For this very reason, maybe, the vultures of Ajubajao 
wheeled no nearer. Or it may be that a pilgrim or traveller 
who of his own free will, or at the promptings of a bizarre 
romance, or in service of some incalculable behest, dares the 
confines of a region as barren as this, quickly dissipates what- 
ever pleasant juices his body may contain. Or it may be some 
inscrutable intuition in those carrion-fed brains had revealed 
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that destiny had him in keeping beneath her brazen wing. 
Abject and futile creature though he appeared to be, he came 
undeviatingly on. 

Its last filmy wreaths of sulphurous smoke had centuries 
before ceased to wreathe themselves from Ajubajao’s enor. 
mous womb. Leagues distant though its cone must be, its 
jagged outlines were sharply discernible, cut clean against 
that southern horizon. The skies shallowly arching the plain 
of lava that flowed out annularly from its base in enormous 
undulations, league on league until its margin lay etched and 
fretted against the eastern heavens — this low-hung firma- 
ment was now of a greenish pallor. In its midst the noonday’s 
sun burned raylessly like a sullen topaz set in jade. , 

But utterly lifeless though the plain appeared to be, 
minute susurrations were occasionally audible, caused ap- 
parently by scatterings of lava dust lifted from their hollows 
on heated draughts of air. These gathering in volume, lifted 
at last their multitudinous voices into a prolonged hiss, a 
sustained shrill sibilation as if the silken fringes of an enor- 
mous robe were being dragged gently across this ink-black 
Sahara. 

As they subsided once more, drifting softly to rest, a faint 
musical murmur followed their gigantic sigh, like that of 
far-distant drums and dulcimers from a secret and hidden 
borderland. Then this also ceased, and only the plaintive 
horns of the midges and the scurry of beetles scuttling be- 
neath their shards to and fro in their haunts in the crevices 
of the lava broke the hush. 

In a deep angular hollow of the nearest of these lava dunes, 
lay basking a serpent, flat of head and dull of eye, its slightly 
rufous skin mottled and barred in faintest patternings of 
slate and chocolate. So still she lay, her markings might ap- 

ear to be but the vein of an alien stone or metal imbedded 
in the lava. But now and again, at the dictate of some in- 
ward whim, her blunted tail arched itself an inch or two 
above the floor of its black chamber, emitting a hollow and 
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sinister rattling — as if in admonishment or endearment to 
the brood of her young that lay drowsing in an apparently 
inextricable knot of paler coloring near-by. 

The hours of Kootoora’s morning glided on, revealing little 
change except an ever increasing torridity, until the thin air 
fairly danced in ecstasy — like an exquisitely tenuous gas 
boiling in a pot — above every heat-laved arch and hollow. 
The skies assumed a yet paler green, resembling that of 
verdigris, and deepening towards the north to a dull mul- 
berry. Strange tremors now shook the air, and thicker- 
crusted though its skin might be than any leviathan, a sin- 
ister insecurity haunted the plain. Here took its walks that 
spectre, danger, but more appallingly bedizened than in any 
other region of earth. 

Sluggish stirrings, the warning of some obscure instinct, 
in the serpen t’s blood now quickened her restlessness, though 
the lidless eyes set in that flat and obtuse head betrayed no 
glimmerings of intelligence or fear. She drew in closer to her 
brood, and again and yet again her rattle drummed sullenly 
in the heat. A sound alien from any experience that had ever 
been hers in these familiar haunts had broken the silence. 
It was the footstep of approaching Fear. 

Writhing swiftly beneath and towards the face of the lava 
incline, wherein a black splash marked the crannied entrance 
of her secret chamber, she swept aside the fragments of dried 
skin which she had sloughed in bygone years. An increasing 
movement in the lively tangle behind her showed that her 
last insistent summons had been heeded. One by one her 
restless younglings disentangled their coils from the general 
knot, and slid noiselessly into cover. But a few yet remained, 
semi-torpid, and, as her inscrutable wits warned her, in im- 
minent danger beneath the glare of the sun, when suddenly 
the presence and influence of a human shape struck down 
across the lava wall; and the diffused purple shadow cast by 
the rayless sun lay over its hollow. 

The body that caused it was invisible to the serpent. But 
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her rattle sounded unceasingly, as with groping coils she 
turned now this way, now that, in endeavor to repel this 
menace of her solitude and her young’s safety. Rearing her- 
self at last in a blind fury of terror and anguish, with blunt 
head and flickering tongue she struck again and again not 
at the dreadful human gently surveying her out of his smiling 
yet anguished face, as draggled, parched, and half-fainting 
he watched her every movement, but merely at the insen- 
sitive shadow that overhung her lair. 

The hollow desperate thumping of her slenderly boned 
head knocking its own knell grew fainter. But the last of her 
brood had made its way into safety before, bruised and bleed- 
ing, it drooped motionless in the dust. At this the old man 
scrambled down into the hollow. It had been an arduous 
journey for what might seem so trivial an errand, but there 
was no symptom of impatience in his gestures as, having 
moistened with spittle the ball of his thumb, he gently 
smeared the muzzle of his victim. 

Then he too bent his head, heedless of the still feebly 
flickering tongue, and seemed to be whispering into the 
creature’s sense some far-brought message of his own. 

And, yet again, from across the parched precipitous flanks 
of Ajubajao, moved, as it were, a vast suspiration of wind, 
sulphurously hot, of a dense suffocating odor, bestirring in 
its course the hovering multitudes of the midges, and driving 
before it a thin cloud of lava dust, as the wind drives shadow 
across the flats of a sea. Yet again that insidious whispering 
filled the quiet; and the remote dulcimers tattooed their 
decoy. 

The saint crouched low, hooding as best he could beneath 
his mantle his eyes, mouth, and nostrils against the smother- 
ing skirring particles. A minute whirlpool of air came dancing 
like a host of Dervishes into the she-serpent’s hollow. Lifting 
the dried scaly fragments of her discarded skin, it dis- 
persed them here, there, everywhere, in its minute headlong 


rout. 
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THE SEVEN VALLEYS 


The Rest House at the mouth of the Seventh Valley was 
made of a supple withy woven together layer above layer, 
with a shell-shaped thatch roofing it in. Seen from a distance 
this smiling morning, perched amid the green undulations 
surrounding it, it had the appearance of a beehive. For these 
withies or osiers, as they dry in that temperate air, fade from 
their first willow gray-green into a gleaming bronze. Sprout- 
ing out of the thatch, too, bloomed and flourished families 
of minute plants, their round-budded clusters showing like 
the heads of some congregation of insects engaged 1 in prayer. 

It was the only dwelling completely within view, rising 
above the sward on which it stood some thirty yards within 
the mouth of the valley, the sides of which yawned smoothly 
wider and wider until they narrowed again towards the entry 
to the Sixth. Beyond that, yet again — further away than it 
looked in this translucent atmosphere — tapered into the 
stillness the summit of yet another Rest House. And so on 
and on, as it would seem, valley by valley, to the very Gates 
themselves. 

The shelving hollow of the nearer expanse was of a tran- 
quil yet lively green. The close turf moulded itself over these 
verdant contours as delicately as the bloom on the cheek of 
a sleeping baby or a plum. Clumps, here and there, of a low 
blossoming tree, its fragrance rilling and wreathing into 
shallows of sweetness upon the still air, alone interrupted its 
surface. While in drifts of sapphire blue, over which now 
hovered and fluttered hosts of a narrow-winged silver butter- 
fly, shimmered like a diapering carpet the myriads of yet 
another tiny-statured flower. 

Winding their way between them, skirting always as near 
as possible each grove in turn, green paths faintly patterning 
the darker green around them, converged like the outspread 
claws of a gigantic bird, comands the Rest House, the two 
westernmost of them dipping suddenly out of sight into azure 
space, as if here they plunged into an abyss of air. 
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Little traffic, it would appear, could occasion tracks go 
faint. Up and inward, beyond the Rest House indeed, the 
broader track was Salinas yet; while bordering it closely in a 
clean straight line, descended yet another, shallowly printed 
over with the gallopings of innumerable hoofs. 

At a few paces distant from the Rest House, on a rough 
wooden seat sat the young man Cuspidor. “‘A humble office,” 
had smiled his old friend, “‘merits a humble name. Not all the 
saints, you will find, have endearing manners. The eager 
hunter has only his quarry in mind. He does not pause to 
examine every small chit-chat bird that scolds at him froma 
bush. Others of the saints, my son, discern only too keenly. 
The modest syllables of the name you now possess may there- 
fore bring a trace of indulgence into their scrutiny. That of 
Shoe-Cleaner of the Seventh Valley may appear to be a 
humble occupation. It is an unworthy one, however, only if 
one pay regard not to the wearer but merely to the worn.” 

Cuspidor, though little else than a mere mortal, had been 
fairly content with his new office. But he sometimes pined for 


more company and even for rather more work. Saints only of 


the First Hierarchy, he had been told, had occasion to trav- 
erse in turn each of the Seven Valleys. Of these by far the 
greater number made no stay in the Seventh, and had no 
need of his ministrations. And even of the First Hierarchy 
there were many Orders. 

“So, too, of the stars, my son,” St. Dusman had explained. 
“Those which to our groping eyes appear the dimmest, may 
so appear not because they are of inferior splendor but be- 
cause they are the most remote.” 

Cuspidor, indeed, had little need to complain of undue 
courtesies. Wayfarers who were bound only for the nearer 
valleys, to await such biddings as might reach them there, 
frequently passed on their way with downcast head as if lost 
in reverie, and without so much as lifting their eyes to glance 
at the Shoe-Cleaner and his hostel, or even at the galloping 
messengers that, like drifts of sunbeams in a forest, swept 
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past them across the turf, bound on errands the goal and 
purpose of which even the farthest-travelling of the Saints 
themselves seemed content to be ignorant. 

Cuspidor had no clock. But he possessed a little wit, and 
had set up on end a switch of wood, and had cut out on the 
turf a circle round it, marked at intervals with a xii, a ili, a vi, 
and a ix. And though he had no clear notion of what exact 
quantity of time consisted his day, he had some clumsy no- 
tion of the number of the days themselves, as they glided like 
fowing water through the weeds of his consciousness. 

Much else, apart from realization of those days, so glided. 
Even irrevocable dreams may leave behind them in the mind 
of the dreamer the empty shell of their being; and Cuspidor 
was as vaguely aware of events and experiences beyond his 
comprehension as a fish in the shallows of the ocean may be 
aware of the outskirts of the continents that fringe it in. His 
duties though menial were light. He kept watch upon the 
paths from dawn till twilight: and then no more. After night- 
fall— though in this region only a deep emerald twilight, 
thinning to a crystalline radiance above the remoter valleys, 
succeeded the placid glory of the day — after nightfall any 
belated traveller must knock, and Cuspidor must rise from 
his bed to bid him welcome, and to prepare the guest-room. 
No visitor made a prolonged stay, and few, any. Having 
come to where the Shoe-Cleaner stood awaiting him with 
downcast eyes beside his bench, the pilgrim would rest first 
one foot, then another, on the wooden block prepared for the 
purpose. And the young man, having unlatched them, would 
remove shoes or sandals, scrape off into the hollow beneath 
whatever foreign matter, dust or mud, still adhered to their 
under-surface, set them out of the sun, and have them ready 
when their owner next appeared, bent on his outward 
journey. 

Some little practice had resulted in what was by now al- 
most conspicuous evidence of Cuspidor’s labors. A few paces 
behind the hostel, where stood his beehives and grew his 
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grain and fruit, lay a heap of refuse. It was his little Private 
record of the saints’ wayfaring — as well as of his own jn. 
dustry. Even a casual eye might have fastened in amazement 
on the medley of elements represented there: minute stones 
of a lustre that must surely have once been precious to some 
discerning eye; fine colored sands unlike any earth or her 
sister planets can afford; scraps of what resembled ivory, 
infinitesimals of an endless variety, objects far past their 
present owner’s sagacity to give a name to, or even to rec. 
ognize, lay scattered and buried in this heap. 

While still unaccustomed to his duties and by means of a 
rough sieve which he had plaited out of fibre from the bark 
of his fruit trees, Cuspidor had spent his leisure hours in 
separating the coarser objects in this heap into kinds. The 
brighter these were in mere light and color, the more they 
charmed his eye, though of their origin and value he was 
entirely ignorant. Next, what was rare and strange delighted 
him. But here, too, he fumbled in ignorance. And he had at 
last wearied of the pursuit altogether, confining his attention 
solely to an ivory-colored dust which, he discovered, if scraped 
together without any other admixture and kneaded with a 
little water, or spittle, could be converted into a smooth, 
plastic clay. And this he had taught himself to model rudely 
into whatever shape chanced to take his fancy. If but a word 
or a smile were bestowed on his workmanship, it was ample 
reward. And as he made more progress, he was as content 
with none. 

With a lump of this far-fetched clay on his knee, a pointed 
twig between his fingers, and his body bent almost double, he 
now sat this fresh morning, completely engrossed in yet 
another such attempt. It was proving one, however, of 
infinitely greater difficulty than any that had preceded it. 
That very daybreak, as he had first stirred in sleep, there had 
risen in dream into his imagination a phantasmal face of a 
beauty beyond any that he remembered to have seen in 
actuality. And yet how strangely familiar it seemed. It had 
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outlasted the dream that gave it birth, haunting his mind, 
and it now hung before his very eyes, gazing intently out of 
ts fairness as if at the same time happy i in his company and 
grieved at the faintness of his recognition. 

Lest it should at any instant vanish as swiftly into the 
nothing out of which it had appeared, Cuspidor, intent on 
his clay, had forgotten his shoe-cleaning, the saints, the very 
place wherein he sat. He kneaded and moulded and graved 
and smoothed — his tongue showing its tip the while between 
his lips; a frown between his wide young brows — as if his 
destiny itself, his very peace and being hinged upon his 
success. So woefully absorbed had he become in this peculiar 
occupation that it was not the old man’s footstep on the 
sward, but St. Dusman’s voice, as he stood peering over his 
shoulder, that suddenly brought him back to himself. 

The old saint must for some little while past have been 
drawing near the Shoe-Cleaner in full view — as soon indeed 
as he had emerged out of the abyss on the path by which he 
usually approached the Rest House. Nor was he the only 
living creature now in view. A sudden heat coursed through 
Cuspidor’s body when, having lifted his eyes at his greeting, 
he discovered already midway up the Sixth Valley, and pro- 
ceeding on his journey, the figure of one whose raiment 
showed by its markings that ne was no less sacred a personage 
than a Saint of the Third Order. 

“Your flesh may well creep, my son,’’ said the old man 
gently, “but by good fortune he needed nothing of you. We 
made our greetings as he passed me and I see that he has 
returned from regions innocent altogether of the metamor- 
phoses of what we may call the tangible and the superfluous. 
But be wary. There are saints of his hierarchy who strike as 
swiftly as a thunderbolt.” 

The Shoe-Cleaner with trembling hands — due in part to 
the strain of his work and in part to recognition of the peril 
he had escaped — gazed after the bent and tottering shape 
now steadily receding from sight. His mouth was shut now; 
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and the phantasmal face had vanished like clouded moon. 
light from a pool. 

“And what are you after this morning, my son? Tired of 
your pretty baubles?” 

The voice was kindly as ever, and as ever seemed to evoke 
from hidden chambers in the Shoe-Cleaner’s mind the ghosts 
of memory, rather than memories themselves. He rose to his 
feet and bowed to the old man; still grasping in his hand the 
orb of kneaded clay, which had stubbornly refused to become 
more than a clumsy and distasteful symbol of what had 
haunted his mind. 

“If it please you, Master, a wondrous dream visited me 
this morning.” 

“Then be sure you were sleeping fitfully and in some long- 
ing, and you were not alone,” replied the old man. 

The intent narrow eyes in the clean-cut mobile face be- 
neath his own slid round in survey of the verdurous slopes 
beneath and above him. For Cuspidor only the phantoms of 
serenity now had their dwelling here. The Saint of the Third 
Order had by this time entered the immense bottle-shaped 
approach to the Sixth Valley. And the continual ventriloquial 
silver twittering in the skies above his own of a company of 
small hovering birds that tenanted this tranquil wilderness 
was the only sound and sight of life. A shadow spread over 
his features as he groaned rather than sighed. 

“Weary already?” insisted the old man. 

“It seemed it was a dream,” was the answer, “that would 
last on into the day. And now it is gone.” 

“And you were endeavoring, I see,’’ the Saint retorted, 
“to fashion it out of mud.” 

“Tt is a marvellously easy clay to the fingers, at any rate,” 
said the young man. “And if only I had the skill I could 
prove it.” 

““Let me see,” said St. Dusman. 

The young Shoe-Cleaner thrust out his hand over an up- 
bent elbow, poising his earthen lump in his right palm. And 
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by some secret device of the light that gently flooded the 
oreen savanna which stretched in tranquil amplitude around 
them, there appeared in his crude model a trace of something 
a little closer to his hope in its markings than the young man 
had first detected. After a moment or two, the old man 
pushed his spectacles (whose rims even in this rare air showed 
symptoms of rust) above his eyes, and scrutinized the lump 
a second time. 

“This then was in the image of your dream?” he enquired. 
“Why immure in what so soon perishes that which in imag- 
ination might remain as fresh as its original?”’ 

The Shoe-Cleaner frowned and flung his lump of clay to 
the ground. “‘Why Master, there is more than one way even 
of cleaning shoes. It is the best that gives the most pleasure: 
even though it takes the most pains.”’ 

The old man’s eyes were of the dimmest blue — far paler 
than any flower dropped from Dis’s wagon, or even than 
those which sprinkled their spices like dew in this celestial 
air. The attention in them now fined itself to a needle-point, 
on which, say the sages, thousands upon thousands and many 
thousands of angels may find an easy footing. 

“You have happiness in your work then, Mr. Shoe- 
Cleaner?” he enquired pleasantly. 

A queer crisscross expression mapped its way into the 
young man’s face. The keenness as of a bird, the guile as of a 
serpent, the alert fixedness as of some long-experienced adept 
of a craft showed in it; and all of them in the service, so to 
speak, of an almost childlike smile. ““What amuses me,” he 
said, “is that a Wayfarer that came yesterday, after watch- 
ing me awhile stooping over my work here — bending his 
look on me, as you will understand, just round the rim of his 
sandal, gave me this.” 

He held up for St. Dusman’s inspection a slender stem of 
ivory expanding into a narrow spoon-like groove. “He must 
have noticed my miserable ‘lumps of mud,’”’ he explained. 
“There was nothing on bis feet but a scraping of golddust.’ 
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“T know him,” said St. Dusman. “It was St. Antioch. 
Can you describe your dream in words, my son?” 

The narrow eyelids fell, the hands fumbled. “If I could see 
it in actuality in the air before me,” muttered a low voice. 
“T should be happy forever.” 

“Well, well, well,” nodded the old man solemnly. “Once 
again; and yet again. — You are choosing, I fear, a very long 
circuit before you will have the opportunity of sharing the 
experience of standing, as did St. Antioch yesterday, amused 
at the Shoe-Cleaner with a pretty knack in his craft. Never. 
theless, time is made of eternity, and happiness, my son, js 
but of a moment; and that moment lost in an oblivion of 
loving-kindness.” 


PRINCE AHMAT NAIGUL 


The gloom of night lay over the dense forests that spread 
themselves like a pall over the face of the earth on either side 
of the highroad — that immeasurable causeway from North 
of the Great River for countless leagues to the sea. The skies 
above their motionless crests were fiery with stars. Immedi- 
ately in front of the horsemen indeed, who were now rapidly 
approaching along the dim white benighted track on their 
many-days’ journey from the northern mountains to the 
Winter Palace that reared its walls and cupolas upon the 
precipitous banks of the River, stood (rivalling each the 
other) above the distant fret of trees, and but a few de- 
grees apart, silver Venus and the flaming Dog-Star. 

The horsemen — the scarlet of their head-dresses and 
their cloaks scarcely discernible in this dense dusk — rode 
so far in advance of the cavalcade which was following after 
them that the dust they raised in passing had already floated 
to rest again before its leaders came into sight. 

Under a milk-cupped, leaf-tressed, umbrella-like tree at 
the edge of the curved dip which the gigantic highway made 
at this point in its course, owing to the waters of a brackish 
lake which stretched itself out like a silver dragon in the 
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uttermost glooms of the forest, sat a leper. Forbidden by law 
to show his shape in village or city, keeping his slender hold 
on life as best he could, he was a wanderer and a vagrant, 
dependent on the charity of chance wayfarers. Yet his marred 
face, glimmering faintly beneath this black canopy of boughs 
as if with a phosphorescence of its own, was in spite of its 
hideousness benign with magnanimity and peace. His empty 
dish — formed out of the shell of an immense nut whose kind 
hung in huge clusters, like slumbering groups of monkeys, 
amid one of the forest-trees near-by — lay empty beside him. 
He had composed his emaciated limbs in an attitude of 
contemplation. But his bleared eyes were now fixed on the 
torches and lanthorns of the approaching cavalcade, as its 
horsemen and broad-wheeled coaches came sweeping towards 
his screened retreat along the road. 

The skies were still and windless, sharing as it seemed 
awhile the quiet and boundless space. Even above the swell- 
ing tumult raised by the travellers in their journey, the leper 
marked the melancholy chantings of the night-birds in the 
branches above his head and in the thickets around him. 
Scared by scent and rumor of these human invaders as they 
approached, the cowering beasts of the forest had long since 
retired into their further fastnesses, though the bolder of 
them paused to gaze stealthily out at the leashed hounds, the 
hooded hawks, the intent or sleeping faces of the convoy, and 
its living lovely treasure as it swept on its way. 

The crackling torch-flames and colored lanthorns now 
flung meanwhile a brilliant and moving cloud of luminosity 
above the causeway; bridle, harness, lance, scabbard, and 
spur glittered amid the brilliant colorings of the throng. 

It was the Prince Ahmat Naigul, returning with his bride 
after the feasting and festivities of their marriage-rites. 
Coach after coach, burdened with the grandees of his court 
and retinue, some gently slumbering as they reclined on the 
low, shallow, cushioned seats within; others chattering and 
making merry, their eyes gleaming restlessly in the light 
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flung into the dim recesses within their small wheeled houses 
from the torches of the horsemen that flanked each vehicle 
in turn, lumbered heavily by, grinding the powdered flint of 
the highway into dust yet finer. It seemed this living stream 
between these darkened walls would never cease. 

None the less, there came an interval at last in its garish 
onset. Then yet another squadron followed after, their milk. 
white cloaks drawn back over the crimson and silver of their 
silken under-vests to the cruppers of long-maned horses of 
the color of old ivory, their head-dresses surmounted with 
bejewelled plumes of stiff-spined feathers. They rode in 
silence, spear in hand, the personal bodyguard of Prince 
Ahmat Naigul himself, whose coach lightly swaying on its 
heavy springs and fashioned of dark wood, ivory, and silver, 
now drew near, drawn by its eight ink-black Tartary draught- 
horses, their outlandish outriders muffled to the eyes this 
summer evening in tippets of sable. 

The leper rose shivering to his feet, and muffling with his 
hand the deep-cut copper bell that swung suspended by a 
hempen cord about his middle, he advanced to the edge of 


the highway. 


And within the royal coach, her head at a gentle angle * 


against its swan-white cushions, Ahmat Naigul’s princess lay 
asleep. About her brow was a frail circlet of leaves of the 
everlasting Ooneetha tree. Her hair hung down on either side 
her quiet head in braided plaits, dangling upon her slender 
shoulders and thence upon the smooth inlaid feathers of the 
hooded cloak that enwrapped her, itself patterned in a linked 
soft loveliness after the fashion of the same tree. Her face 
resembled in its quietude and fairness the twilight of an 
evening in May, and she reclined in profound slumber, the 
orange doublet or cuirass of the dark Prince beside her shin- 
ing like still sheaves of flame against her snow. 

His eyes were fixed intently upon the gently moving dark- 
ness of the forest that skirted the highroad, but ever and 
again his gaze returned to rest upon the dreaming one beside 
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him. And with bare hand holding his jewelled glove, he would, 
as it were, make to stroke the feathered folds of her cloak, and 
chen, gently drawing it back, refrain, once more resuming his 
scrutiny of the vast silence that compassed them in. 

At that instant, the gently rocking coach in which he sat 
lurched slightly on its leathern springs; as if the mettlesome 
horses that drew it had swerved at some unexpected sight or 
sound. A challenging voice broke into the hush. The wheels 
slowly ceased to revolve; then came to rest in the dust. With 
a sharp turn of his head, the Prince stooped forward in the 
warm gloom of the carriage, and peered out of the window. 
Delicate shafts of light from the moon that every moment 
was riding higher into the vacancy of the sky, struck diagon- 
ally across, silvering the motionless wall of trees that bord- 
ered this bend of the highroad. 

Full in this flooding radiance, shell in hand, his once white 
rags dingy and blotched, stood the leper, his matted hair 
falling on either side of his half-disfeatured face. The glass- 
clear pupils beneath the half-closed and fretted lids, were 
steady in their regard, and were fixed not on the Prince, not 
apparently on any single object within the shadow of the 


" coach, but as if in contemplation far beyond it. Nevertheless, 


the first clear glimpse of this whited wayside figure seemed 
to turn Ahmat Naigul’s body to stone. He desisted even from 
breathing, nor dared to glance behind him into the shadow, 
lest the eyes that had been so gently slumbering were now 
wide agape. And yet the terror that had suddenly assailed a 
heart at least as courageous as that of any beast that prowled 
the forests around him had sprung solely from instinct. Such 
dreadful shows of God’s providence as this mendicant were 
none too rare, even in a country magnanimously governed. 

A profound foreboding darkened his mind as in the twi- 
light reflection of the dust and foliage of the wayside Prince 
Ahmat Naigul now turned to scrutinize his bride. Their lids 
lay gently on her rounded eyes; though above them the 
pencilled brows were lifted as if in a faint and delicious 
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astonishment. A rose-like flush had risen into her cheek: 
her lips were a moth’s-wing apart. The feathered cloak — 
needled together of down from the plumage of the swans that 
haunt the still green creeks of the Great River — almos 
imperceptibly rose and fell above the quiet breast. No dream 
even, unless a dream of peace, haunted the spirit within. 

Stealthily as a serpent the Prince lifted himself to his feet 
and stepped down out of the carriage. A tense silence now lay 
over this loop of the great highway. All tongues had fallen 
still, and though curiosity had turned not one head by a 
hair’s-breadth in his direction, the complete cavalcade was 
arrested as if at a secret word of command. It might almost 
have been the assemblage of a dream. 

With a word to the horseman that now stood dismounted 
in the dust a little behind the royal coach, Prince Ahmat 
Naigul passed on, preceded by the leper, and at a few paces 
distant came to a pause and confronted him. 

The wolf of disease had all but gnawed away the nose. The 
cheek was sunken, the coarse hair hung limp and matted over 
the ears. The hand that held the bowl to his breast shimmered 
as if it were inlaid with the scales of a fish, while the other 
grasped tight its copper bell as if with the talons of a bird. 
None the less, the glass-like eyes beneath their withering 
lids continued to gaze out as if in reverie. And not only 
humility, but an inward gentleness and peace, like that 
burthening the sails of an incoming ship in a squalid haven 
shed its influences from this appalling shape. As in a lamp 
fashioned out of the coarsest horn, a gentle flame seemed to 
be burning from within the emaciated physiognomy. 

Amid the folds of Ahmat Naigul’s dimmed orange and 
scarlet, the jewels glowed softly in the moonlit atmosphere. 
His narrow head was flung back a little as if his nostrils were 
in doubt of the air they breathed. Poverty, it has been 
recorded, is a gift of the Infinite. And the Prince made a 
slight obeisance as he drew a ring from his finger and ad- 
vancing a pace nearer dropped it into the leper’s bowl. 
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“A voice within,” he muttered, “tells me that life is brief. 
| am prepared, Susantal One, and of your mercy would be 
thankful to follow at once.’ 

The leper inclined his head a little towards the Prince, but 
his eyes remained unstirring. 

“How knowest thou,” the parched lips gasped, “how 
knowest thou the message has come for thee? Brief though 
the hour may be, it has its meed of minutes. Empty your 
mind of all but its most secret memories; have you peace at 
last?” 

“Ts rest possible where happiness dwells?” returned 
Ahmat Naigul. 

“Only where rest is is happiness. Your journeyings have 
brought you here. Nor is it my bidding to call you away.” 

“Who then?” answered the thread-like voice, as the hand 
beneath the cloak groped upwards towards the dagger con- 
cealed beneath it. 

“T have your alms,” said the leper; “and now, if, as it 
seems, your highness’s will is to lead while others follow, our 
one and only need is that we exchange the kiss of peace.” 

And it seemed to the Prince as he stooped forward, resting 
his trembling hands upon the leper’s shrivelled shoulders, 
that the infinitely aged face beneath his eyes might be that 
even of Death, so utterly serene it was. But no dreadful 
horror of mortal malady now showed itself. Even the holes, 
where nostrils as sweet with health as his should be, were 
now dark casements commanding a secret country; and the 
narrowed eyes above them were as windows lit with such 
sunlight as springs reflected from untrodden snows. And as if 
he had sipped of some potent syrup, consciousness lost count 
for one instant of eternity of time and space. Memories as of 
a myriad lifetimes swept pleasantly before his eyes. 

He drew back at last, and there broke upon his ear, loud 
as the clang of a temple gong, the clink of a horseman’s 
silver bridle. And even yet the leper had not bent his eyes in 
his direction. Releasing his bell from his grasp and letting it 
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swing soundlessly above the dust, the leper stooped, and 
having groped, hoarsely breathing, with his fingers in the 
dust, raised himself up once more and thrust out from his 
body his dried-up palm, at angles with his wrist, and almost 
as narrow as a monkey’s. 

Ahmat Naigul in turn outstretched his ungloved hand, 
from beneath his cloak, and the leper deposited in it an ob- 
ject so minute that the Prince had to press it firmly into the 
skin with his third finger lest he should lose it. 

“The five ways remain,” said the leper. “And the easter- 
most is the way of life. My gift, Highness, is but for remem- 
brance’ sake.” And without more ado this Saint of poverty 
swathed his miserable rags around his body, and turned back 
towards the blossoming tree where he had been resting his 
bones beside the waters of the lake. 

Ahmat Naigul remounted into his coach, and the horse- 
men swept on. Time passed unheeded while he sat bolt up- 
right, finger still fixed to palm, his lips like ice above his 
gums, and his eyes dark with the fear that had clouded them. 

And with daybreak, the forest by the roadside now with- 
drew itself a little. Dark herbage scattered with flowers 
nodded its dews in the first rays of the sun, as the eyes of the 
gentle unstirring one beside him opened, to gaze once more 
at the companion of her journey; and her beauty was as a 
looking-glass to the beauty of the morning. 

“You have been gathering flowers,” she said; “‘and the 
narrow air herewithin is sweeter far than that of the country 
in which I have been wandering.” 

“And what country was that?” whispered the Prince. 

“I dreamed,” she said, “that you were once a man, and a 
bird, and a serpent. And I dreamed, Ahmat Naigul, that you 
were once a scullion to the Sages of the Most High. And that 
sometimes — forgive me, beloved — you sipped of their 
winecups when the veil of the entering-in had hidden you 
from their sight.” 

She drew a warm hand from beneath her feathers. “Why,” 
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she said, touching his, “your lips are stained with it yet. 
They are like crimson threads upon a honey ground. And 
what have you there beneath your finger-tip?” 

She paused awhile. But Ahmat Naigul made no move- 
ment. “And what have you there beneath your finger-tip?” 
she questioned him again, a remote accent of disappointment 
lurking in her voice. 

“If, Princess, I had tasted the wine of that other Sage 
whose glance none can resist, what would you say then?” 

“Silence is golden, beloved. I would do just like this.” 

And heedless of sunbeams, of strange eyes amid the thick- 
ets, of the birds wandering on their pathless ways from tree 
to tree, she bent upwards her fair face, and kissed Ahmat 
Naigul on the lips. 

But not until the Prince’s chief magician had toiled labori- 
ously and for days together over his hoard of polished 
cry stal was the Princess enabled at last to detect with clear- 
ness the speck that had lain so closely imprisoned beneath 
the finger of his hand; and this even though the magician had 
succeeded in so adjusting his workmanship that it enlarged 
it almost to the magnitude of a grain of mustard-seed. 

So it was still by faith rather than by direct evidence of 
her gentle senses that she believed the frettings and mould- 
ings on its infinitesimal surface resembled the features and 
hollows and fairnesses of a human face. And that, her own. 


EN ROUTE 


The mud houses at the western end of the vast city, 
crammed hugger-mugger together within its enormous sun- 
baked walls, showed no sign of life, even though the first 
crystalline gray of dawn already showed in the eastern skies. 
Even though from point to point in the distance the cocks 
crowed acknowledgment one to another of this mysterious 
though often repeated fragment of news. A peculiar odor lay 
heavy on the air, compounded of the sweet and the offensive. 
The beaten road wound between the outlying huddle of houses, 
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but was soon lost in the gloom that still overlay the desert. 

The watchman at the slit of window in his turret, which 
looked inwards towards the city, muffled up in his sheepskin 
coat, his gray beard spread spadewise upon his chest, sat 
with so fixed and motionless an attention on the long empty 
vista of narrow street which stretched out beneath his eyes, 
that he was probably asleep. But one accustomed to sleep 
with caution, can also wake with it. Not a hair of him stirred, 
except his eyelashes, at sound of a shuffling footstep ap- 
proaching his eyrie. 

A bent old man in the attire and with the symbols of a 
pilgrim dangling round his neck and affixed with a slender 
iron chain to his brow, was approaching the watch-tower. In 
spite of his feebleness and the cobwebs of age that seemed to 
hang about him even more visibly than the folds of his 
pilgrim’s garb, a serenity, a gravity haunted his appearance 
which roused the watchman clean out of the last lingering 
fumes of sleep that yet hung over his senses, and brought 
him hastily down to the thick-barred door below. Thence 
his eyes — their whites just touched with the light that was 
rilling on and on into this country’s dark — peered out at 
this untimely intruder. 

News that a princeling, more gracious than Springtide in 
the wilderness, and yet of tender age, was now seated upon 
the throne of his father, had been the common property of 
the market-place the whole long day before. He had himself 
heard the High Officer of the Court, his retinue attired in 
silver and purple, read out for all to hear, a proclamation 
announcing that father’s abdication. Universal sorrow had 
been its effect, and universal gladness also that Fate had 
sweetened her medicine with a successor of such high promise. 

The watchman continued to glare out of his window at the 
pilgrim in the street — who at length approached and was 
accosted. Pilgrims of any faith which the experience of life in 
this world may instil or fail to shatter, had long since been 
free to come and go without other question than could 
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be answered by the symbols and relics which they bore. 

Still, the watchman was human, and this particular pil- 
orim one of uncommon interest. None the less, the colloquy 
that followed in the murk of the deserted street and gate- 
house, was brief. The watchman was given to understand 
though he had difficulty in distinguishing the quavering 
muffed words) that the pilgrim had here expected to meet 
an acquaintance, a fellow wayfarer, a friend. One of re- 
nowned punctuality, even though his assignations might be 
one-sided. 

According to his own showing, the watchman could have 
slumbered never so much as a wink during the hours of his 
vigil, for he assured the old man that no human figure had 
entered or passed under the gate-house during the whole of 
the preceding night. Feastings and junketings, he explained, 
even at this less ornate end of the great city, were over be- 
times. There was little need to enforce order where laws were 
so beneficent, and the people who obeyed them so content. 

None the less, the old man persisted in assuring the watch- 
man that this particular tryst was one impossible of failure. 
Could perchance the friend he looked for have concealed 
himself in the watch-tower? Was he, maybe at this very 
moment, surveying the street from its ancient battlements 
above — too far overhead for the discernment of his own 
faded sight? Could he have crept in under the shadows, 
secret and unseen? 

The watchman’s chin sunk deeper into his straggling 
beard. By the intensity of his scrutiny it might be guessed 
that he both desired and feared the increasing light which 
would enable him to pierce a little further under the peak of 
the pilgrim’s hood. His next natural question concerned the 
appearance of the expected one. And at sound of the reply, 
the pupils of his eyes showed even a little more stonily in 
their sockets. With a hasty and furtive glance over his shoul- 
der he perceived that the great door was securely barred. 
“That being so, I can show you,” he muttered in the face of 
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the old man pressing close against his barred window, “| 
can show you the very likeness of him you seek.” 

At this the pilgrim paused and looked gently and gray ely 
around him. Nothing living, however, except a stray cur 
which had stretched itself up out of its dusty corner and now 
stood shaking its bedding from its mangy slate-gray hide, 
appeared in view. He turned once more to the watchman, 
and explained that he would be able to recognize that like. 
ness even at a glance. 

The watchman withdrew and (his lamp having been ex. 
tinguished) groped his way unsteadily up the narrow stair. 
case, muttering what might be prayers or maledictions be- 
neath his breath. There he paused awhile, consulting 
anxiously his hazy old wits whether or not he dare venture 
to betray his instant recognition of this august visitor. The 
lean black cat that shared his small earthen chamber in the 
turret stretched itself and yawned. 

It was an omen, and hereturned at last, carrying inhishanda 
platter of burnished metal, by means of which he was accus- 
tomed to trim his beard and hair when they were in urgent 
need of it. Between finger and thumbof both hands he held this 
mirror up to the window so that his own eyes over the rounded 
rim were only just able to watch its effect upon the pilgrim. 

To free himself from any possible offense or discourtesy he 
explained rapidly that the features now reflected in the 
mirror answered as precisely as he could remember to the 
description which the old man had given of his friend. 

The pilgrim gazed long and earnestly. “Ah, my friend,” 
he said at last, “ you have a discerning eye, and an unflatter- 
ing tongue. You have not only freed my mind of any mis- 
trust of one whom I was prepared to find awaiting me here — 
lest, I mean, that he had perchance forgotten me; but you 
fill me with a happiness beyond even the voice of youth itself 
to express. I understand, as if he himself had uttered it, that 
he and I are at one. And that I must forthwith continue my 
pilgrimage towards the Seventh Valley. Meanwhile, I pray 
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you accept of me for his remembrance this most precious 
keepsake and relic. Guard it safely ; and present it to him ~- 
press it into the very palm of his hand — when he shall him- 
self come your way. 

The watchman drew down his blurred old mirror and 
thrust a horny hand close to the lattice. Into its palm the 
pilgrim pressed an object that appeared to have been carved 
out of ivory, but which in magnitude was whole worlds 
smaller than a pea. It was strange, too, that in these few 
moments the light of dawn seemed to have intensified to 
such a degree that it surrounded the bent old hooded head at 
the window with a vague radiance like that of a lunar rain- 
bow. Having bowed a blessing, he was gone. 

The watchman, being, as it has already been related, of an 
unusually cautious and sluggish brain, refrained from stirring 
for some few minutes afterwards. Having then for safety 
deposited beneath his tongue the relic he had received for 
keepsake, he stealthily ascended the deep-worn stone steps 
of his staircase, and from well within the chamber peeped 
out across the flat roofs towards the desert. 

By this time, slow though his progress had been, the figure 
of the pilgrim was almost out of sight; even though the first 
shoots of the gigantic sun had by now struck his garments, 
transmuting them to their own color — that of red and gold. 
And when the watchman sat down to examine his infinitesi- 
mal gift, he gave thanks to his lucky stars that he had not 
broken into his visitor’s confidence with any of the urbanities 
appropriate to converse between a subject and his king. 

For though his faded sight was utterly unable to discern 
what similitude it bore, or his wits to skip from its fretted 
surface to the Queen Mother who now had none but her 
Royal Son for inmost company, he realized that here was a 
jewel of great price. And he vowed within himself, too, that 
when the moment came for its presentation, he would do 
his utmost to secure that Bugghul Dur, his fellow watchman, 
should then be on duty. 


SIERRAN DAWN 
By GEORGE STERLING 


FLAKE of fire goes up against the day, 
Before the western stars have died in light, 

Where, soaring in the spirals of his flight, 

A mountain eagle takes the trackless way. 

Below, the shadowed land lies vast and gray, 
As snows and granite blend in passing night, 
And hidden for a while from human sight 

Go the wild things that seek of God their prey. 


The wind is chill where those great wings go free 
Upon the tide of morning, westward drawn, 
And foam of heavens icily empearled. 
Night ends, and from eternity’s cold sea 
Another wave, the unenduring dawn, 
Breaks, soundless, on the shore-line of the world. 





WAR RISKS IN ECONOMIC CONFLICTS 
By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


T is now possible, perhaps for the first time since 1918, 
to give a definite and a confident answer to the two 
questions so often asked in the last few years: “Will 
European civilization survive the shock of the war; is 

the movement still downhill, or towards economic recovery?” 

Until very recently, the best observers have been doubt- 
ful, or divided, on these most fundamental of issues. But 
now, after the application of the Dawes settlement for Ger- 
many, the successful progress of reconstruction in Austria 
and Hungary, the stabilization of a number of currencies and 
the reduced range of the fluctuations of others, it seems clear 
that, if peace can be maintained, Europe will re-build its 
shaken economic structure on solid foundations. 

It is no less certain, however, from the experience of these 
last years, that European civilization cannot stand the 
shock of another great war with modern methods of destruc- 
tion. It would be extravagant to prophesy for it such a dis- 
appearance as befell the civilization of Knossos, or Egypt, or 
even Rome, because the record and knowledge of applied 
science are now available in lands beyond the probable area of 
complete demolition. But a Europe reduced to an impover- 
ished agricultural life, and gradually re-built, or re-colonized, 
from other continents, is a sufficiently terrifying spectre. 

We shall have, indeed, in all probability, a respite of 
some years. The very impoverishment of the world and the 
vivid memories of the horrors of the last war will secure that. 
There is scarcely any major power whose government, what- 
ever its own policy or wishes might be, would be confident 
of its ability to bring its citizens into a great war on any 
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issue short of the actual invasion of the country. In time. 
however, memories fade. The dangerous art of the romantic 
historian will throw a haze of illusion round realities no: 
known directly to the new generation. Governments, here 
and there, will, without intending war, again begin to play 
with fire — with the policies which sooner or later inevitably 
end in this disaster. Worst of all, even in a sane and pacific 
world, a single adventurous government may pursue a 
course which may involve all others in what they least desire, 
No one would now deny that, if a continuance of peace is to 
be assured, or even made possible, something must supple. 
ment the chances of the sanity and moderation of statesmen 
at the last moment of crisis. It is during this respite given us 
by the immediate consequences of the last war — a respite 
temporary and of uncertain duration — that we must create 
some bulwark of peace unknown in 1914. 

To secure such a bulwark, it is not enough to find a way of 
settling disputes more effective than the old diplomacies 
and less destructive than modern warfare. The methods of 
arbitration, judicial settlement, or conciliation devised for 
conflicts in the Covenant of the League of Nations — or 
otherwise — cannot by themselves be adequate. Their suc- 
cess will depend not only on their own efficiency but, very 
largely indeed, on the nature of the difficulties which result 
in conflicts. If at the moment when an overt dispute arises, 
and when the process of arbitration or conciliation is invoked, 
the real trouble has reached a point at which national pas- 
sions are strongly inflamed and vital interests have become 
hopelessly engaged, the mechanism of settlement, however 
efficient, is likely to break down. For success in a crisis the 
conditions must have been rendered favorable by the policies 
pursued before any crisis was threatened. There must be a 
steady determination throughout the world to discover and 
apply the principles of action which conduce to peace, to 
discover and avoid the dangers which threaten it. Most 
governments will temper their action by considering any 
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;mminent risk of war which it may involve. What is neces- 
sary — and this is much more difficult — is that they shall 
deliberately guide their policy by considering whether it is 
likely u/timately to increase or diminish the world tendencies 
that make for peace. 

What, then, are the most probable sources of future wars? 
What are the tendencies in national policies to-day which 
most seriously threaten peace? I propose to consider not so 
much the troubles of the next few years — or more remote 
and distant perils that lurk, for example, in a shifting of 

ower between East and West—as the dangers which 
most obviously threaten, in the next generation or so, con- 
ficts between the great Occidental powers which took the 
leading part in the last war. 

Of these causes I believe that overwhelmingly the worst, 
the most serious, and the most important are those which are 
economic in character. This is no mere platitude. Economic 
causes (though doubtless often involved with more proximate 
issues) have not been the main direct causes of the wars of 
the last few centuries, nor are they, perhaps, the main 
elements in present troubles. 

This is a remark that possibly requires some justification 
or expansion. In a very general sense, the mass tribal move- 
ments which constituted the early history of Europe were 
economic. The hardy and impoverished tribes of the barren 
North swept in invading hordes upon the luxury of the fertile 
South. But the conditions then were so different from those 
of to-day as to throw no useful light upon the problems of our 
highly developed, interlocking civilization. It is more useful 
for our purposes to glance at the history of the great nations 
which arose upon the ruins of the Holy Roman Empire. 

If we so restrict our review we shall, I think, find that 
the four main causes of war — the dynastic, the religious, the 
political, and the economic — have each in turn, and in the 
order named, assumed the leading place. I do not, of course, 
mean that these are separate and distinct causes. All four 
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have sometimes combined to bring a country into war, 
A monarch may attack a country whose wealth he covets: 
he may inflame the military ardor of his subjects by an 
appeal to their religion, and he may take as the occasion of 
his declaration of war an alleged affront to national prestige, 
or the political grievances of an irredentist necessity. That 
is, we may find as a cause of a single war a complex of 
dynastic, economic, religious, and political motives. It js 
none the less true that — even when they are combined — 
the relative importance of these different factors varies very 
greatly at different stages in the world history. And a broad 
review of the last few centuries leads, I think, to a generaliza- 
tion which should be of very great interest to us to-day. 

Of the probable causes of conflict between the great 
Occidental powers in the next generation or so, two — the 
dynastic and religious — may, it would seem, be eliminated; 
the third — the political — while still of considerable im- 
portance, may be considered as destined to diminish; and 
the fourth alone, the economic, is likely to continue a serious 
—an increasingly serious — menace to the peace of the 
world. 

The aggressive, personal, dominant monarchs have lost 
their thrones and now “cultivate their gardens”’ in the most 
literal and innocent sense. Those that remain will not embroil 
their countries in dynastic struggles. You may follow the 
foreign politics of Europe of the last six years and scarcely 
find a monarch’s action, or interests, or ambition in their 
history. Wars at least have ceased to be the family affairs of 
kings. 

Nor need we fear that religious differences will threaten 
the peace of Western states. Here and there, political trou- 
bles may be influenced by religious passions. Here and there 
on fringes of our civilization, a Holy War may threaten the 
peace of the West. But between the great nations of our own 
type, in any future we can reasonably forecast, religion 's 
never again likely to lead to war. 
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The third cause — the “‘political’’ — remains, of course, 
of much more serious importance. By this wide and perhaps 
rather vague term I mean both that group of forces which 
centre about such terms as “national prestige” and “na- 
tional honor,” such sentiments as “‘la revanche”’ and also the 
desire of peoples to be governed by those of their own race — 
in short, all the dangers that come from aggressive national- 
ism or disappointed irredentism, from racial enmities and 
historical ambitions. It is at once evident that these “ politi- 
cal” dangers are at the present moment among the principal 
troubles of Europe. Where frontiers have been recently 
changed; where new boundaries, whether through regard 
to other factors or because a mixture of populations created 
technical difficulties, fail to give effect to the principle of 
“self-determination’’; and where “‘minorities”’ suffer under 
differential administration — there is political friction and a 
political menace. Whether we look to Germany and France, 
to Danzig, the Polish Corridor, and Poland; to Upper Silesia; 
to the Balkans and the Near East — while economic con- 
siderations are sometimes obviously involved — it is the 
political danger which is dominant. 

I believe, however, that, even in such regions, the impor- 
tance of these causes is likely to diminish. The late war, 
naturally and necessarily, developed national sentiment and 
national consciousness to an altogether abnormal degree. 
Every combatant nation exploited national passion to secure 
the motive power needed for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war. Memories of defeat, of losses, of outraged or unsatisfied 
national pride are still acute. These inflamed sensibilities, 
together with revived national aspirations after centuries of 
oppression, remain for the time being the most difficult 
element in international relations. But the present exaggera- 
tion of these sentiments — though not, of course, the senti- 
ments themselves — deriving from a temporary cause 1s 
likely itself to be temporary. In the normal pursuits and 
occupations of peace, men will again think of themselves 
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primarily as merchants, or farmers, or authors, or workmen, 
or scientists; they will not be feverishly conscious that they 
are, above all, English, or French, or Poles, or Germans. 
At a thousand points the common interests of professional 
pursuits and interests, which happily form the main staple 
of ordinary life, will cut across national frontiers. Men of 
different countries will meet in conference, or find themselves 
united in sympathy, with fellow scientists, or fellow work. 
men, school-masters, or merchants. And with every dev elop- 
ment of such association on lines of special pursuit and 
interest, independent of nationality, the fabric of the world’s 
peace and amity will find a broader and surer basis than that 
of a purely political foundation. 

Unhappily, the position is very different when we come to 
economic causes of conflict. Here there is no indication of 
diminishing danger. In any future we can foresee, the main 
preoccupation of the bulk of mankind will be the daily 
struggle for the means of life; and the force so engendered is, 
perhaps, the most powerful in the world. So far from reducing 
its dangers, the whole development in the world is to increase 
them. When transport and communication were primitive, 
economic competition was at least limited. Now it is world- 
wide, and a local trouble may quickly react throughout 
every quarter of the globe. The competition, indeed, takes 
different forms at different eras; the migration of a powerful 
and victorious tribe in primitive ages; the conquest of 
empire and colonial resources in recent centuries; and most 
recently the struggle for markets. But, on the whole, what- 
ever the form, the tendency, as the population of the world 
and its pressure upon world resources grow, must be to make 
the competition more intense and the dangers more serious. 
Let us glance briefly at the main forms in which the peril 
presents itself before we proceed ‘to search for principles of 
policy which may reduce it. 

First of all — and ultimately perhaps the most serious — 
there is the group of problems which centre round surplus 
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population, emigration, and immigration. It is important not 
:o mistake the nature of these questions. At present we have 
not to deal with a surplus of world population. That may 
come, but many things may postpone or prevent it. There 
are still large areas of the world either undeveloped or under- 
developed. Inventions may largely increase production. 
Birth rates may decrease from natural causes or by deliberate 
control. For the present, and for long to come, we have the 
problem of purely local surpluses in a world which, with the 
aid of modern science, can support much more than its total 
population of to-day. This is a difficult enough problem, but 
it is not in its nature insoluble. By national or international 
arrangement it should be possible to prevent these local 
surpluses from driving us to war. But the difficulties are 
great. It is obvious that if explosions are to be prevented, 
peoples must work positively and co-operatively at finding a 
safety-valve for these few explosive forces — and not merely 
defensively at national policies designed to direct the 
explosion elsewhere. 

Next we come to the question of raw materials. Closely 
connected with this is the occupation by the great powers of 
uncivilized areas rich in natural resources, which, not without 
friction and conflict, perhaps passed its most dangerous 
phase in the nineteenth century with the partition of Africa. 
But the danger, changed in form, remains. 

Some countries, either in their domestic territories, or 
their empire, possess a disproportionate share of the re- 
sources which are the raw material of the industry of the 
whole world. How far this fact threatens future conflict 
obviously depends very greatly upon the policy which gov- 
erns their use. If the raw materials are available on equal 
terms to the whole world, the administration of the territory 
in which they are produced is obviously of much less impor- 
tance to peace than if it is used to give a competitive advan- 
tage to the industry of a particular country. 

Then, there is the group of problems that centre round 
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foreign loans and their collection. Action against a defaulting 
state in the interests of bond-holders has been an important 
factor in the history of the last century. Here again a stand. 
ard of recognized policy urgently requires to be worked out 
in detail. I may remark in passing that two kinds of loan are 
relatively safe. The first is that which remains throughout a 
private affair with no association of governmental support, 
the private banker and lender taking their own risk, charging 
a corresponding rate, and standing the loss of tubule if 
default occurs. The second is that in which, governmental 
association being foreseen as inevitable, the requisite pre- 
cautions, both as to the conditions of the loan and as to inter. 
national reactions, are taken from the beginning. An example 
of the latter is the League scheme for Austria, where all the 
governments likely to be concerned in success or failure 
carefully examined and agreed upon the conditions and use 
of the loan before it was issued. 

Conversely, the most dangerous form of loan is that 
which is looked on in the first instance as a purely private 
transaction to be negotiated by private persons without 
regard to political considerations, but which afterwards 
(when default has occurred) proves to involve such interests 
as to result in governmental action. Take, for example, a 
large loan raised by the unconstitutional monarch of a back- 
ward people for expenditure on personal luxuries, but secured 
on the revenues of his country, and so subscribed that the 
bond-holders are ultimately able to wield the forces of their 
country to exact payment. The result is unjust to the tax- 
payers alike of the borrowing and the lending countries, 
and the measures of enforcement are extremely likely to 
involve international complications. 

Again, there is the perpetual — and always more intense 
— struggle for markets. The forces behind the struggle are 
irresistible in their strength. It is vital that they should 
be so directed as not to press towards armed conflict. Here, 
too, I suggest (without space to argue the matter fully) that 
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the principles which point to peace are — first, the dissocia- 
tion, from the struggle, as far as possible, of the power of 
governments with their armed forces behind them; and, 
secondly, equality of conditions. I am not referring now to 
free trade or protection (a wider question); but, assuming 
that there are tariffs, the equal application of standard condi- 
tions is clearly safer than a policy of discriminatory tariffs 
used by a powerful government as a weapon in a general 
economic struggle. 

Instances of the relation of economic interests to problems 
of peace and war might be multiplied indefinitely. It is 
strange, indeed, how often, when we look below the surface 
of some political trouble, we find an economic basis. Take, 
for example, a single raw material as coal, and such names as 
the Ruhr, Northern France, Belgium, Upper Silesia. These 
regions comprise almost the only coal-producing areas of the 
continent of Europe; and each of them has been the centre 
of political trouble or armed conflict. Illustrations from the 
competition for oil — now perhaps the most dangerous com- 
modity in the world — would be even easier. So, too, one 
might mention many other ways in which economic compe- 
tition — when governments with the half-concealed menace 
of their armed forces behind them take a hand — disturbs 
or distorts political relations. I will here give only one. Let 
those who have followed, with any intimacy, the political 
difficulties of the minor states of Europe ask themselves 
whether the use of the prestige of the great powers in press- 
ing the claims of their nationals’ business interests has not 
often been a regrettable element in the local political situ- 
ation. 

But from illustrations of the dangers, which unfortunately 
abound, let us turn to the more difficult search for principles 
and hints of a policy, with authority behind them, which 
seem to point at the present moment towards a solution. 
Happily, the search is not entirely barren. There are a few 
authoritative dicta or treaty provisions, which represent 
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an attempt to lay down principles that would reduce the 
dangers of economic conflicts. 

Among the most important of these is the provision jn 
Article XXII of the Covenant of the League of Nations, in. 
corporated in all the treaties of peace concluded after the 
great war, that countries entrusted with the administration 
of mandated areas of the Central African type are to “secure 
equal opportunities for the trade and commerce of other 
Members of the League” — which in application means of 
all countries of the world. This is a very significant limitation 
of the power of sovereignty in the sphere of economic com- 
petition, and it has gone far to remove the danger of eco- 
nomic conflict over the areas to which it specifically refers, 
It may prove even more important in laying down a principle 
susceptible of a much wider extension. 

Then there is the provision of Article XXIII of the 
Covenant requiring member states to make provision to 
“secure and maintain freedom of communication and of 
transit, and equitable treatment for the commerce of all 
Members of the League.” The first part of this provision is 
very limited in scope, and the second is vague and ambiguous. 
But slowly and gradually a succession of League committees, 
conferences, and conventions is giving it content and reality. 
The Barcelona Convention of 1920 on freedom of transit; 
the Geneva Convention of November, 1923, on land and sea 
communications; the Geneva Convention of October, 1923, 
on simplification of Customs formalities; the suggestions 
made by the Council of the League as to the equitable prin- 
ciples which should guide governments in their treatment of 
foreign enterprises established in their territory — all clearly 
show the direction in which progress can be made. But their 
modest and restricted limits, their reserves, and their excep- 
tions, show no less clearly how much remains to be done. 

In addition to this, we have in Article XII of the Treaty of 
Versailles, provision for securing free and equal terms of 
transit over four of the main rivers and certain of the main 
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railroads of Europe, and subsequent League conventions 
and agreements have given practical effect to these provi- 
sions. In the same treaty there are provisions securing a 
channel to the sea to countries whose political frontiers do 
not give it. There is, further, in many treaties, a recognition 
of the principle that the main channels of world communica- 
tjon should be open to all countries, irrespective of political 
#iministration. And in the settlement of the Upper Silesian 
problem —where political and economic considerations 
conflicted — the solution was found in provisions designed 
to prevent the political frontier from being an economic 
barrier. 

These and other provisions of treaties and conventions 
faintly recall — and in this or that point even apply — some 
of the general ideas expressed in the third of President Wil- 
son’s Fourteen Points; or such doctrines as that of the “Open 
Door’; or such a creed as that of George Washington, who 
held that commercial policy should “hold an equal and 
impartial hand, neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors 
and preferences.” 

In these provisions and declarations we have not, it is 
true, a code of economic policy, but at least we have some 
suggestion of the direction in which policy will best develop 
in the interests of peace. We have at least a basis on which 
the nations of the world, if they really mean to seek peace and 
ensue it, can begin, gradually and tentatively, to develop a 
recognized standard of economic ethics. 

Yet peace can no more be secured solely by a machinery 
for settling disputes, however efficient, than health can be 
maintained by counteracting the effects of an irregular life 
by occasional medicines or operations. Nothing is more im- 
portant for the future of peace than a deliberate and constant 
effort, on the part of all countries of the world, by inter- 
national discussion and agreement, to mould their respective 
policies so as to reduce the danger of friction. “Si vis pacem 
para pacem”’ is as certainly true as the more commonly 
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quoted “Si vis pacem para bellum”’ is false. A machinery of 
settlement will inevitably break down if the current policies 
are such as to lead to increasing friction; and this they wil! 
certainly do unless the interests of peace are normally and 
regularly among the most important considerations when 
policy is framed, and unless there is a constant and deliberate 
effort to search out and apply the principles which are mos; 
favorable to it. Peace needs not merely to be desired, but 
worked for and worked for constantly. 

The economic ethics that make for peace are to some 
extent foreshadowed by the declarations and treaty 
provisions already quoted in this article. Whatever they 
may be in detail, they are likely, I suggest, to have among 
them at least two characteristics: : 

First: a tendency to limit the extent to which it is con. 
sidered a right and proper thing to use the power of armed 
governments as an element in the economic struggle. It is, 
we all agree, a primitive form of trade in which the trade 
goes with goods in one hand and a pistol in the other. In 
time it may be regarded as equally barbarous that traders 
in their competition should be able in any guise to use the 
menace of their country’s forces. 

Second: a tendency to secure everywhere outlets and 
safety-valves for the explosive forces engendered by eco- 
nomic competition. A system of drastic and discriminatory 
tariffs, of impassable economic barriers along the line of 
political frontiers, linked closely with the political system 
which controls the use of military force, is of all systems the 
most dangerous. Conversely, everything which dissociates 
the economic struggle from political administration and from 
the forces which set armies in motion is pro tanto in the 
interests of peace. 

Consider, for example, the ultimate and most serious 
difficulty of a world which attempts to replace the arbitra- 
ment of war by any form of peaceful settlement. Any such 
system, while not necessarily stabilizing political frontiers 
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for all time, will naturally tend to make them more durable. 
But how can a permanence, or a relative permanence, of 
frontiers be reconciled with the natural rise and fall in the 
strength or virility of nations which in the past have resulted 
in wars and readjusted boundaries? If the frontiers between a 
declining and an increasing nation are such as to involve 
intolerable economic loss to the latter, the ultimate result 
is likely to be an explosion. But if, as times goes on, political 
frontiers imply less and less in their effects on the economic 
struggle, the line of the frontier will be less and less likely 
to lead to war. There will be national sentiments and jeal- 
ousies but, divorced from vital economic issues, they will not 
overstrain the powers of an arbitral machinery. There may 
often be vivid jealousy and active rivalry between two con- 
tiguous states in North America, but, without any vital 
economic issue, no one contemplates the danger of violence. 
In the same way, the ability of any organization to secure 
conciliation in the conflicts of the future between contiguous 
nations will, in my view, depend very largely on the extent 
to which national and political sentiments are strengthened 
by a divergence of economic interests or are happily divorced 
from them. So far, therefore, as action within the compe- 
tence of each sovereign power vitally affects the economic 
interests of others, it is of the utmost importance that those 
who exercise it should be conscious of the international and 
far-reaching consequences of their decisions, and should be 
subject to the influence of something like a world opinion as 
to what is desirable and undesirable in the interests of peace 
and international comity. 

It was a fundamental idea of those who framed the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations that in addition to a machin- 
ery of settlement at the last moment, security requires also a 
constant work of collaboration in establishing conditions 
favorable to peace. Definite limits are, of course, set to what 
the League itself can do by the fundamental basis of its con- 
stitution as an inter-state, not a super-state, organization. 
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It has, necessarily and properly, no superior authority, or 
power of majority decision, by which it can in any degree 
change the policy of a sovereign state against its will. It js, 
in fact, an organized system of conferences, which can secure 
their results by agreement only. 

These limits, however, are less restrictive than might at 
first sight appear. Many, though by no means all, of the 
policies of national governments which are objectionable to 
other countries come rather from a disproportionate pre- 
occupation with national interests, and a failure to realize 
the views of others, than from an irremovable divergence of 
interest. Obviously, it would do much for the pacific develop- 
ment of world policy if all those who in national cabinets, 
and national administrations, frame and administer the 
policy of their respective countries, were constantly and 
acutely conscious of its international reactions remote as 
well as immediate. And here the League’s system of organ- 
ized, successive, and periodical conferences has an immense 
potential influence, of which the importance has not yet 
been fully realized. Not only the meetings of the Assembly 
and the Council but a long and consecutive series of hearings 
on special problems (Customs, opium, railway communica- 
tions) and of technical committees (financial, economic, and 
so on), make Geneva the seat of an almost perpetual inter- 
national conference changing in personnel and in immediate 
objective. In the course of a few years, a very substantial 
proportion of those who in the member states of the League 
guide the formation of their respective countries’ policies 
which will have had the educative experience of association, in 
positive work, with those of corresponding authority of other 
nations. The effect of this association is greater than those 
who have not witnessed it can readily conceive, and its 
influence extends far beyond the range of the particular 
problem in which the association has taken place. It modi- 
fies the whole point of view and affects the attitude taken in 
any subsequent question of international import. 
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Nor is it of little importance that, whatever the particular 
subject matter — however limited and technical it may be — 
the association takes place in virtue of a Covenant whose 
srimary and ultimate object is peace and good will upon 
earth. The “Geneva atmosphere” is something very real 
and very potent, though hard to describe or explain. “J 
always find,” said one delegate to me, “that when I reach 
Geneva I can’t say what I thought I was going to when 
I left my own country.” The most striking illustration of this, 
and of the advantages of a regular and experienced organiza- 
tion is to be found in the many instances of agreement being 
reached through the League on problems which the same gov- 
ernments, with the same divergence of national policy and 
interest, had failed to solve by other methods of discussion. 

For many months the Allied governments, through meet- 
ings of ministers, through diplomatic communications, and 
through the Conference of Ambassadors, attempted in vain 
to agree upon the frontier through Upper Silesia between 
Germany and Poland. While they failed to agree, production 
ceased, riots were incessant, and every new discussion in- 
creased the tension in the relations between France and 
Great Britain. In a few weeks the same governments, acting 
through the League, reached a solution. Whether or not that 
solution was in all respects the best possible, it at least 
meant agreement and settlement. No longer was Upper Silesia 
a source of embittering contention at every Allied meeting. 
Production was resumed, and rioting ceased. So, too, the 
problem of Memel had long proved insoluble to the Confer- 
ence of Ambassadors; the League, with the aid of a commis- 
sion presided over by a distinguished American citizen, 
succeeded where they had failed. 

The reconstruction of Austria is an even more notable 
example. The Reparation Commission for many months 
had had a large organization in Vienna; repeated meetings 
of Allied premiers had discussed the problem. Both had left 
it unsolved. Within about five weeks, the League prepared 
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and secured agreement upon a plan of action which was a; 
once, with immediate success, put into practical operation, 

One reason for the success of the League in such cases js 
the direct and intimate connection of its organization with 
world opinion through the press. The publicity which accom. 
panies League discussions — its character as well as its 
extent — makes governmental action responsive to public 
opinion in a degree not found in any other form of inter- 
national deliberation. 

In the League of Nations and its organization, therefore, 
the world has, if it desires to use it, an instrument at hand 
for any task of international collaboration. But let us face 
the plain facts of the situation to-day. If there is no effective 
public demand, and if there is no effective pressure upon the 
centres of authority in each country, for the development of a 
constructive world policy in the interests of peace, the 
League instrument, or any possible alternative instrument, 
will remain idle and unused. 

With no such check upon them, national policies will 
continue, as in the past, to develop on the lines of immediate 
national interest, unmodified and unrestrained by any ade- 
quate consideration of international reactions and of ulti- 
mate tendencies. In time, divergencies among policies so 
developed will again result in conflicts and disputes. And it is 
only too likely that sooner or later one of these conflicts, 
envenomed by a long accumulation of slowly developed ill- 
will, will prove too great a strain for any machinery of settle- 
ment. Then the world will once more be plunged into a war 
of destruction which in a few months will annihilate, not 
merely any trivial advantages snatched by the policy which 
occasioned the conflict, but perhaps the very structure of 
our civilization. 
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LAW AND LITERATURE 
By BENJAMIN N. CARDOZO 


AM told at times by friends that a judicial opinion has 

no business to be literature. The idol must be ugly, or he 

may be taken for a common man. The deliverance that 

is to beaccepted without demur or hesitation must have 

a certain high austerity which frowns at winning graces. I 
fancy that not a little of this criticism is founded in miscon- 
ception of the true significance of literature, or, more ac- 
— perhaps, of literary style. To some a clearer insight 
has been given. There are those who have perceived that the 
highest measure of condensation, of short and sharp and 
imperative directness, a directness that speaks the voice of 
some external and supreme authority, 1 is consistent, none the 
less, with supreme literary excellence. “A dictum of Henri 
Beyle’s, recalled not long ago by Mr. Strachey, will point my 
meaning. The French novelist used to say that “there was 
only one example of the perfect style, and that was the Code 
Napoléon; for there alone everything was subordinated to the 
exact and complete expression of what was to be said.” The 
poor man succumbed to its charm to such an extent that he 
was in the habit of reading a few paragraphs every morning 
before breakfast. I do not seek to substitute this regimen for 
the daily exercise in calisthenics. Some of us prefer our litera- 
ture like our food in less concentrated tablets. I do no more 
than suggest that the morsel hastily gulped down may have a 
savor all its own for the discriminating palate. But I over- 
emphasize and exaggerate if I seem to paint the picture of 
any active opposition that is more than sporadic and excep- 
tional to so amiable a weakness as a love of art and letters. 
A commoner attitude with lawyers is one, not of active 
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opposition, but of amused or cynical indifference. We are 
merely wasting our time, so many will inform us, if we bother 
about form when only substance is important. I suppose this 
might be true if anyone could tell us where substance ends 
and form begins. Philosophers have been trying for some 
thousands of years to draw the distinction between substance 
and mere appearance in the world of matter. I doubt whether 
they succeed better when they attempt a like distinction in 
the world of thought. Form is not something added to sub- 
stance as a mere protuberant adornment. The two are fused 
into a unity. Not long ago I ran across a paragraph in the 
letters of Henry James in which he blurts out his impatience 
of these attempts to divide the indivisible. He is writing to 
Hugh Walpole, now a novelist of assured position, but then 
comparatively unknown. “Don’t let any one persuade you — 
there are plenty of ignorant and fatuous duffers to try to do 
it— that strenuous selection and comparison are not the very 
essence of art, and that Form /s not substance to that degree 
that there is absolutely no substance without it. Form alone 
takes, and holds and preserves substance, saves it from the 
welter of helpless verbiage that we swim in as in a sea of 
tasteless tepid pudding.” This is my own faith. The argu- 
ment strongly put is not the same as the argument put 
feebly any more than the “‘tasteless tepid pudding” is the 
same as the pudding served to us in triumph with all the 
glory of the lambent flame. The strength that is born of form 
and the feebleness that is born of the lack of form are in 
truth qualities of the substance. They are the tokens of the 
thing’s identity. They make it what it is. 

Up to this point at least, I have little fear of opposition. 
We shall, most of us, be agreed, I think, not merely that style 
is not an evil in the Sahara of a judicial opinion, but even 
that it is a positive good, if only it is the right style. There is 
the disquieting condition which checks the forward move- 
ment of triumphal demonstration. What is to be deemed the 
right style, or the right styles if there are more than one of 
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them? Do the examples of the great masters reveal some 
uniformity of method for the instruction of the tyro? If 
uniformity is not discoverable, may there not at least be 
types or standards? If types or standards do not exist, shall 
we not find stimulus and interest in the coruscations of 
genius, however vagrant or irregular? If at times there is 
neither stimulus nor interest, may there not in lieu of these 
be the awful warning of example? 

I suppose there can be little doubt that in matters of 
literary style the sovereign virtue for the judge is clearness. 
Judge Veeder in his interesting and scholarly essay, “A 
Century of Judicature” quotes the comment of Brougham 
upon the opinions of Lord Stowell: “If ever the praise of 
being luminous could be bestowed upon human compositions, 
it was upon his judgments.” How shall his successors in the 
same or other courts attain that standard or approach it? 
There is an accuracy that defeats itself by the over-emphasis 
of details. I often say that one must permit oneself, and that 
quite advisedly and deliberately, a certain margin of mis- 
statement. Of course, one must take heed that the margin is 
not exceeded, just as the physician must be cautious in ad- 
ministering the poisonous ingredient which magnified will 
kill, but in tiny quantities will cure. On the other hand, the 
sentence may be so overloaded with all its possible qualifica- 
tions that it will tumble down of its own weight. “To philos- 
ophize,” says Holmes in one of his opinions — I am quoting 
him from uncertain and perhaps inaccurate recollection — 
“to philosophize is to generalize, but to generalize is to 
omit.” The picture cannot be painted if the significant and 
the insignificant are given equal prominence. One must 
know how to select. All these generalities are as easy as they 
are obvious, but, alas! the application is an ordeal to try the 
souls of men. Write an opinion, and read it a few years later 
when it is dissected in the briefs of counsel. You will learn for 
the first time the limitations of the power of speech, or, if not 
those of speech in general, at all events your own. All sorts of 
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gaps and obstacles and impediments will obtrude themselves 
before your gaze, as pitilessly manifest as the hazards on q 
golf course. Sometimes you will know that the fault is truly 
yours, in which event you can only smite your breast, and 
pray for deliverance thereafter. Sometimes you will feel that 
the fault is with counsel who have stupidly misread the 
obvious, in which event, though you rail against the bar and 
the imperfect medium of speech, you will be solaced, even in 
your chagrin, by a sense of injured innocence. Sometimes, 
though rarely, you will believe that the misreading is less 
stupid than malicious, in which event you will be wise to keep 
your feelings to yourself. One marvels sometimes at the 
ingenuity with which texts the most remote are made to 
serve the ends of argument or parable. But clearness, though 
the sovereign quality, is not the only one to be pursued, and 
even if it were, may be gained through many avenues of ap- 
proach. The opinion will need persuasive force, or the 
impressive virtue of sincerity and fire, or the mnemonic 
power of alliteration and antithesis, or the terseness and 
tang of the proverb and the maxim. Neglect the help of 
these allies, and it may never win its way. With traps and 
obstacles and hazards confronting us on every hand, only 
blindness or indifference will fail to turn in all humility, for 
guidance or for warning, to the study of examples. 

Classification must be provisional, for forms run into one 
another. As I search the archives of my memory, I seem to 
discern six types or methods which divide themselves from 
one another with measurable distinctness. There is the type 
magisterial or imperative; the type laconic or sententious; 
the type conversational or homely; the type refined or arti- 
ficial, smelling of the lamp, verging at times upon preciosity 
or euphuism; the type demonstrative or persuasive; and 
finally the type tonsorial or agglutinative, so called from the 
shears and the pastepot which are its implements and em- 
blem. 

I place first in order, for it is first in dignity and power, the 
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type magisterial or imperative. It eschews ornament. It is 
meagre in illustration and analogy. If it argues, it does so 
with the downward rush and overwhelming conviction of the 
syllogism, seldom with tentative gropings towards the in- 
ductive apprehension ot a truth imperfectly discerned. We 
hear the voice of the law speaking by its consecrated minis- 
ters with the calmness and assurance that are born of a sense 
of mastery and power. Thus Marshall seemed to judge, and a 
hush falls upon us even now as we listen to his words. Those 
organ tones of his were meant to fill cathedrals or the most 
exalted of tribunals. The judicial department, he tells us, 
“has no will in any case. . . . Judicial power is never exer- 
cised for the purpose of giving effect to the will of the judge; 
always for the purpose of giving effect to the will of the 
legislature; or in other words, to the will of the law.”’ The 
thrill is irresistible. We feel the mystery and the awe of 
inspired revelation. His greatest judgments are framed upon 
this plane of exaltation and aloofness. The movement from 
premise to conclusion is put before the observer as something 
more impersonal than the working of the individual mind. 
It is the inevitable progress of an inexorable force. Professor 
Corwin in an interesting volume (in “The Chronicles of 
America’’) ‘‘ John Marshall and the Constitution,” shows how 
even his contemporaries, the bitterest critics of his aggrand- 
izement of federal power, were touched by this illusion. 
“All wrong, all wrong,” lamented John Randolph of Roan- 
oke, “but no man in the United States can tell why or 
wherein.” I have re-read a few of the most famous of his 
judgments: Marbury vs. Madison; Gibbons vs. Ogden; 
McCulloch vs. Maryland; they are all in the grand style. 

Listen to the voice of the magistrate in Marbury vs. Madi- 
son: “The distinction between a government with limited 
and unlimited powef$ is abolished if those limits do not con- 
fine the persons on which they are imposed, and if acts pro- 
hibited and acts allowed are of equal obligation. It is a 
proposition too plain to be contested: that the Constitution 
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controls any legislative act repugnant to it; or that the 
legislature may alter the Constitution by an ordinary act, 
Between these alternatives there is no middle ground. . 
If two laws conflict with each other, the courts must decide 
on the operation of each. So if a law be in opposition to the 
Constitution; if both the law and the Constitution apply toa 
particular case, so that the court must either decide that 
case conformably to the law, disregarding the Constitution, 
or conformably to the Constitution, disregarding the law, 
the court must determine which of these conflicting rules 
governs the case. This is of the very essence of judicial duty.” 
Nothing is here of doubt; nothing of apology; no blurred 
edges or uncertain lines. “There is no middle ground.” The 
choice that is made is “‘of the very essence of judicial duty.” 
The voice has pealed forth. Let the wicked heed it and obey. 
One will find this same suggestion of sure and calm con- 
viction in some of the judgments of Lord Mansfield. The 
slave Somerset captured on the coast of Africa, is sold in 
bondage in Virginia, and brought to England by his master. 
The case comes before Mansfield on the return to the writ of 
habeas corpus: “The state of slavery is of such a nature that 
it is incapable of being introduced on any reasons, moral or 
political, but only positive law, which preserved its force long 
after the reasons, occasions, and time itself from whence it 
was created, are erased from memory. It is so odious that 
nothing can be suffered to support it, but positive law. . . . 
I care not for the supposed dicta of judges, however eminent, 
if they be contrary to all principle. The dicta cited were 
probably misunderstood, and at all events they are to be dis- 
regarded. Villainage, when it did exist in this country, dif- 
fered in many particulars from West India slavery. The lord 
never could have thrown his villain, whether regardant or in 
gross, into chains, sent him to the West“Indies, and sold him 
there to work in a mine or in a cane field. At any rate villain- 
age has ceased in England, and it cannot be revived. The air 
of England has long been too pure for a slave, and every man 
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s free who breathes it. Every man who comes into England 
‘s entitled to the protection of English law, whatever op- 
pression he may heretofore have suffered, and whatever may 
be the color of his skin. ‘Quamois ille niger, quamvis tu candi- 
dus esses.’ Let the negro be discharged.” 

It is thus men speak when they are conscious of their 
power. One does not need to justify oneself if one is the 
mouthpiece of divinity. The style will fit the mood. 

I have said that in dignity and power there is no method 
that can be matched with the method which I have charac- 
terized as magisterial or imperative. A changing philosophy 
of law has tended, none the less, to the use of other methods 
more conciliatory and modest. The development of law is 
conceived of, more and more, as a process of adaptation and 
adjustment. The pronouncements of its ministers are timid 
and tentative approximations, to be judged through their 
workings, by some pragmatic test of truth. I find a striking 
statement of this attitude of mind in a dissenting opinion by 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, filed not many months ago. Arguing 
for the restriction of a rule which had proved itself unwork- 
able, he says: “Such limitations of principles previously 
announced and such express disapproval of dicta are often 
necessary. It is an unavoidable incident of the search by 
courts of last resort for the true rule. The process of inclusion 
and exclusion, so often applied in developing a rule, cannot 
end with its first enunciation. The rule as announced must 
be deemed tentative. For the many and varying facts to 
which it will be applied cannot be foreseen. Modification 
implies growth. It is the life of the law.” 

One cannot face the law in this spirit of cautious seeking 
without showing the changing point of view in a changing 
style and form. Universals will be handled more charily 
under the dominance of such a philosophy than in days when 
the law of nature supplied us with data that were supposed 
to be eternal and unyielding. Yet there are times even now 
when the magisterial method is utilized by men who know 
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that they are masters of their calling. It is still utilized jy 
fields where some established principle is to be applied to new 
facts or where the area of its extension or restriction js 
fairly obvious or narrow. But alas! even then it is the masters. 
and no others, who feel sure enough of themselves to omit 
the intermediate steps and stages, and leap to the conclusion, 
Most of us are so uncertain of our strength, so beset with 
doubts and difficulties, that we feel oppressed with the need 
of justifying every holding by analogies and precedents and 
an exposure of the reasons. The masters are content to say, 
“The elect will understand, there is no need to write for 
others.” Perhaps there are opinions by Mr. Justice Holmes 
in which this mood can be discerned. The sluggard unable to 
keep pace with the swiftness of his thought will say that he 
is hard to follow. If that is so, it is only for the reason that he 
is walking with a giant’s stride. But giants, after all, are not 
met at every turn, and for most of us, even if we are not 
pygmies, the gait of ordinary men is the safer manner of 
advance. We grope and feel our way. What we hand down in 
our judgments is an hypothesis. It is no longer a divine 
command. 

I pass to other types which run into each other by im- 
perceptible gradations, the laconic or sententious and the 
conversational or homely. There has been no stage of our 
legal history in which these methods have been neglected. 
The Year Books are full of wise saws and homely illustra- 
tions, the epigram, the quip, the jest. Perhaps this is but a 
phase of that use of the maxim or the proverb which 1s 
characteristic of legal systems in early stages of development. 
Dean Pound in a recent paper has traced the growth and 
function of the maxim with all the resources of his learning. 
If the maxim has declined in prevalence and importance, 
now that the truths of the law have become too complex to 
be forced within a sentence, there has been no abatement of 
recourse to the laconic or sententious phrase, to drive home 
and imbed what might otherwise be lost or scattered. Who 
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will resist Lord Nottingham’s adjuration: “Pray let us so 
resolve cases here, that they may stand with the reason of 
mankind when they are debated abroad’’? Is there any ar- 
mor proof against a thrust like the dictum of Lord Bowen’s: 
“The state of a man’s mind is as much a fact as the state of 
his digestion ’’? Next door to the epigram is the homely 
illustration which makes its way and sinks deep by its ap- 
peal to every-day experience. In the wielding of these weap- 
ons, the English judges have been masters. The precept 
may be doubtful in the beginning. How impossible to fight 
against it when the judge brings it down to earth and makes 
it walk the ground, the brother of some dictate of decency or 
of prudence which we have followed all our lives. Perhaps the 
kinship is not so close or apparent as it 1s figured. Who of us 
will have the hardihood to doubt the reality of the tie when 
it is so blandly assumed to be obvious to all? The common 
denominator silences and satisfies. The rule that is rooted in 
identities or analogies of customary belief and practice is felt 
and rightly felt to be rooted in reality. We glide into 
acquiescence when negation seems to question our kinship 
with the crowd. Something must be set down also to the 
sense of fellowship awakened when judges talk in ways that 
seem to make us partners in the deliberative process. “I 
entirely agree with my right honorable and learned friend 
upon the woolsack.” We seem to be let into the mysteries of 
the conference, the sacrosanct “arcana,” to quote Professor 
Powell’s phrase, to which “‘the uninitiated are not admitted.” 
Given such an atmosphere, with point and pungency thrown 
into it, the product makes its way into every crack and 
crevice of our being. 

I limit my illustrations, though many are available. Take 
this by Lord Bramwell: “It does not follow that if a man 
dies in a fit in a railway carriage, there is a prima facie case 
for his widow and children, nor that if he has a glass in his 
pocket and sits on it and hurts himself, there is something 
which calls for an answer or explanation from the company.” 
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Take this by Lord Blackburn in Smith os. Chadwick: “Tj 
with intent to lead the plaintiff to act upon it, they put forth 
a statement which they know may bear two meanings, one 
of which is false to their knowledge, and thereby the plain. 
tiff, putting that meaning upon it, is misled, I do not think 
they can escape by saying he ought to have put the other, 
If they palter with him, in a double sense, it may be that 
they lie like truth, but I think they lie, and it is a fraud.” 
One could cite other examples without number. What a 
cobweb of fine-spun casuistry is dissipated in a breath by the 
simple statement of Lord Esher in Ex parte Simonds, that 
the court will not suffer its own officer “to do a shabby 
thing.” If the word shabby had been left out, and unworthy 
or dishonorable substituted, I suppose the sense would have 
been much the same. But what a drop in emotional value 
would have followed. As it is, we feel the tingle of the hot 
blood of resentment mounting to our cheeks. For quotable 
good things, for pregnant aphorisms, for touchstones of 
ready application, the opinions of the English judges are a 
mine of instruction and a treasury of joy. 

Such qualities on the whole are rarer close at home, yet we 
have one judge even now who can vie with the best of his 
English brethren, past as well as present, in the art of packing 
within a sentence the phosphorescence of a page. If I begin 
to quote from the opinions of Mr. Justice Holmes, I hardly 
know where I shall end, yet fealty to a master makes me 
reluctant to hold back. The sheaf will be a tiny one, made up 
haphazard, the barest sample of the riches which the gleaner 
may gather where he will. Some hint of the epigrammatic 
quality of his style may be found in this: “The Fourteenth 
Amendment, itself a historical product, did not destroy 
history for the States and substitute mechanical compatt- 
ments of law all exactly alike.” In this: “We are in danger of 
forgetting that a strong public desire to improve the public 
condition is not enough to warrant achieving the desire by a 
shorter cut than the constitutional way of paying for the 
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change.” In this: “Legal obligations that exist but cannot be 
enforced are ghosts that are seen in the law but that are 
elusive to the grasp.” And finally in this, words of solemn 
dissent, their impressiveness heightened by the knowledge 
that the cause has been already lost: ‘‘Persecution for the 
expression of opinions seems to me perfectly logical. If you 
have no doubt of your premises or your power and want a 
certain result with all your heart you naturally express your 
wishes in law and sweep away all opposition. To allow op- 
position by speech seems to indicate that you think the 
speech impotent, as when a man says that he has squared the 
circle, or that you do not care whole-heartedly for the result, 
or that you doubt either your power or your premises. But 
when men have realized that time has upset many fighting 
faiths, they may come to believe even more than they be- 
lieve the very foundations of their own conduct that the 
ultimate good desired is better reached by free trade in 
ideas — that the best test of truth is the power of the thought 
to get itself accepted in the competition of the market, and 
that truth is the only ground upon which their wishes safely 
can be carried out. That at any rate is the theory of our 
Constitution. It is an experiment, as all life is an experiment. 
Every year if not every day we have to wager our salvation 
upon some prophecy based upon imperfect knowledge. 
While that experiment is part of our system I think that we 
should be eternally vigilant against attempts to check the 
expression of opinions that we loathe and believe to be 
fraught with death, unless they so imminently threaten im- 
mediate interference with the lawful and pressing purposes 
of the law that an immediate check is required to save the 
country.” 

There is another type or method which I have spoken of 
as the refined or artificial, smelling a little of the lamp. With 
its merits it has its dangers, for unless well kept in hand, it 
verges at times upon preciosity and euphuism. Held in due 
restraint, it lends itself admirably to cases where there is 
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need of delicate precision. I find no better organon where 
the subject matter of discussion is the construction of a wil 
with all the filigree of tentacles, the shades and nuances of 
differences, the slender and fragile tracery that must be 
preserved unmutilated and distinct. Judge Finch of the 
Court of Appeals of New York was an adept in the writing 
of opinions which carried with them this suggestion of pre. 
cision and refinement. Occasionally, it shades into a faint 
and gentle sarcasm which is sometimes the refuge of the 
spokesman of a minority expressing his dissent. As an illus. 
tration, let me quote from the dissenting opinion in an 
election controversy which provoked in its day no little 
warmth of difference. The majority had held that despite 
the provision of the Constitution making each house of the 
legislature the judge of the elections, returns, and qualifi- 
cations of its own members, the courts would refuse affirm. 
ative aid to a claimant for such an office if it found him 
ineligible in its own view of the law. Judge Finch protested 
against this holding. “‘ And so,” he said, “I deny the asserted 
doctrine of ‘Invocation’; of a right to do evil that good may 
come; of excusable judicial usurpation; and if the doctrine 
has anywhere got its dangerous and destructive hold upon 
our law, which I do not believe, it should be resolutely 
shaken off. But let us not deceive ourselves. The excess of 
jurisdiction is not even excusable, for it has neither occasion 
nor necessity.” A moment later, he has his fears that he has 
been betrayed into excessive warmth. His closing words are 
those of apology and deference: “If what I have said does 
not convince the majority of the court, nothing that I can 
say will do so. I have tried faithfully, and, I hope, with 
proper respect, for certainly I have not meant to be wanting 
in that, to point out the mistake which, it seems to me, they 
are about to make. Theirs, however, must be both the re- 
sponsibility and its consequences.” 
Such a method has its charm and its attraction, though 
one feels at times the yearning for another more robust and 
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virile. It is here that I pass into the type which I have 
characterized as demonstrative or persuasive. It is not 
unlike the magisterial or imperative, yet it differs in a cer- 
tain amplitude of development, a freer use of the resources 
of illustration and analogy and history and precedent, in 
brief, a tone more suggestive of the scientific seeker for the 
truth and less reminiscent of the priestess on the tripod. 
One might cite many judges who have used this method 
with distinction. I think the work of Charles Andrews, for 
many years a judge and then the Chief Judge of the New 
York Court of Appeals, is a shining illustration. I can best 
describe the quality of his opinions in the words of a memo- 
rial written upon his death: “The majesty of his personal 
appearance,” it was said, “‘is reflected in the majesty of his 
judicial style, the steady and stately march of his opinions 
from established premises to inevitable conclusions.” Such 
a method, well pursued, has a sanity and a clarity that make 
it an admirable medium for the declaration of considered 
judgments. The form is no mere epidermis. It is the very 
hone and tissue. 

My summary of styles may leave a cheerless impression 
of the solemn and the ponderous. Flashes of humor are not 
unknown, yet the form of opinion which aims at humor from 
beginning to end is a perilous adventure, which can be justi- 
fied only by success, and even then is likely to find its critics 
almost as many as its eulogists. The story is told by Bernard 
Shaw of a man who wished to consult the writings of the 
great naturalist Buffon, and who startled the clerks in the 
bookstore by the pompous and solemn query, “Have you 
the books of the celebrated Buffoon?” One of the difficulties 
about the humorous opinion is exposure to the risk of passing 
from the class of Buffons where we all like to dwell and 
entering the class of the celebrated Buffoons. The transition 
at times is distressingly swift, and when once one has entered 
the new class, it is difficult, if not indeed impossible, to 
climb over the fences and back into the old. None the less, 
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there are subjects which only the most resolute have been 
able to discuss without yielding to the temptation of making 
profert of their sense of humor. A dog or a cat, or a horse jf 
it is the occasion of a horse trade, has been the signal for 
unexpected outbursts of mirth and occasionally of pathos 
from judges slowly stirred to emotion by the cinema of life. 

Judge Allen’s opinion on the “code duello” among dogs, 
was on the whole a fine success, but it has been responsible 
for the writing of some others that were not. There is an 
opinion by Baron Bramwell which deals with the propen. 
sities of pigs. A fence was defective, and the pigs straying 
did mischief to a trolley car. The decision was that the bar. 
rier should have been sufficient to protect the adjoining 
owner against the incursions, not of all pigs, but of pigs o 
“average vigour and obstinacy.” “Nor do we lay down,” 
said the learned Baron, “‘that there must be a fence so close 
and strong that no pig could push through it, or so high that 
no horse or bullock could leap it. One could scarcely tell the 
limits of such a requirement, for the strength of swine is 
such that they would break through almost any fence, if 
there were a sufficient inducement on the other side. But 
the company are bound to put up such a fence that a pig 
not of a peculiarly wandering disposition, nor under any 
excessive temptation, will not get through it.” Perhaps the 
humor of this ruling was more unwitting than designed. 
Some may agree with Sir Frederick Pollock that the decision 
s ‘almost a caricature of the general idea of the ‘reasonable 
man.’” In all this I would not convey the thought that an 
opinion is the worse for being lightened by a smile. I am 
merely preaching caution. Other flights and digressions | 
find yet more doubtful than the humorous. In days not far 
remote, judges were not unwilling to embellish their deliv- 
erances with quotations from the poets. I shall observe 
towards such a practice the tone of decent civility that is 
due to those departed. 

I have had in mind in this excursus a humor that was con- 
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scious and intended. Perhaps I should have classed the 
opinion that is humorous or playful as an independent type, 
but I have preferred to treat it incidentally since I am not 
aware that any judge has employed it consistently or except 
on rare occasions. Humor also that is unconscious and unin- 
tended may be dug out of the reports if we take the trouble 
to extract it. I once gathered together for my own edification 
and amusement some gems that I had unearthed from the 
opinions of one of our local courts in days when it had an 
appellate branch of its own and handed down opinions which 
were faithfully reported. Unluckily, I have lost my memo- 
randum, but a few of the items are still vivid in my mind. 
The question to be determined was the extent of the amend- 
ment of a pleading to be permitted upon the trial. The 
decisive principle was thus expounded: “The bed that 
litigants make and lie in up to the trial, should not be then 
vacated by them. They should continue to lie therein until 
the jury render their verdict.” I understand that the mod- 
ern Practice Acts have swept this principle away, and that 
the suitor, who seems to his adversary to be innocently 
somnolent, may now jump out of bed at the last moment 
and prove to be very much awake. This is the new doctrine, 
but where will you find a more vivid statement of the doc- 
trine of an elder day which decried surprise and haste, and 
was satisfied that justice herself should have the privilege 
of a nap? I recall, too, a charge to a jury, never reported, 
but surely fit to be preserved. “In this case,” said the trial 
judge, “I believe that Mr. A. (the counsel for the plaintiff), 
knows as much law as Mr. B. (the counsel for the defendant), 
and I believe that Mr. B. knows as much law as Mr. A., 
but I believe that I in my judicial capacity know as much law 
as both of them together.” Whereupon he forgot to tell the 
jury anything else, but said they were to consider of their 
verdict and decide the case in accordance with the rules he 
had laid down. Well, his charge was sparse, but it enunciated 
an important truth. Our whole judicial system is built-upon 
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some such assumption as the learned judge put forward , 
trifle crassly and obscurely. This is the great convention, 
the great fiction, which makes trial in court a fair substitute 
for trial by battle or by casting lots. The philosopher wil) 
find philosophy if he has an eye for it even in a “crowner’s” 
court. 

I must not forget my final type of judicial style, the ton- 
sorial or agglutinative. I will not expatiate upon its horrors, 
They are known but too well. The dreary succession of 
quotations closes with a brief paragraph expressing a firm 
conviction that judgment for plaintiff or for defendant, as 
the case may be, follows as an inevitable conclusion. The 
writer having delivered himself of this expression of a per- 
fect faith, commits the product of his hand to the files of the 
court and the judgment of the ages with all the pride of 
authorship. I am happy to be able to report that this type is 
slowly but steadily disappearing. As contrasted with its 
arid wastes, I prefer the sunny, though rather cramped and 
narrow pinnacle of a type once much in vogue: “We have 
carefully examined the record and find no error therein; 
therefore the judgment must be affirmed with costs.” How 
nice a sense of proportion, of the relation between cause and 
effect, is involved in the use of the illative conjunction 
“therefore,” with its suggestion that other minds less sen- 
sitively attuned might have drawn a different conclusion 
from the same indisputable premises. 

I have touched lightly, almost not at all, upon something 
more important than mere felicities of turn or phrase. 
Above and beyond all these are what we may term the 
architectonics of opinions. The groupings of fact and argu- 
ment and illustration so as to produce a cumulative and 
mass effect; these, after all are the things that count above 
all others. I should despair, however, of any successful analy- 
sis of problems at once so large and so difficult within the 
limits of this paper. One needs a larger easel if one is to 
follow such a map. Often clarity is gained by a brief and 
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almost sententious statement at the outset of the problem 
to be attacked. Then may come a fuller statement of the 
facts, rigidly pared down, however, in almost every case, to 
chose that are truly essential as opposed to those that are 
decorative and adventitious. If these are presented with due 
proportion and selection, our conclusion ought to follow so 
naturally and inevitably as almost to prove itself. Whether 
it succeeds in doing this or not, is something about which the 
readers of the opinion are not always in accord. To gain a 
proper breadth of view, one should consult counsel for the 
vanquished as well as counsel for the victor. 

The thought of the vanquished brings me to the opinion 
that voices a dissent. The protests and the warnings of 
minorities overborne in the fight have their interest and 
significance for the student, not only of law itself, but of the 
literary forms through which law reaches its expression. 
Comparatively speaking at least, the dissenter is irrespon- 
sible. The spokesman of the court is cautious, timid, fearful 
of the vivid word, the heightened phrase. He dreams of an 
unworthy brood of scions, the spawn of careless dicta, dis- 
owned by the ratio decidendi, to which all legitimate off- 
spring must be able to trace their lineage. The result is to 
cramp and paralyze. One fears to say anything when the 
peril of misunderstanding puts a warning finger to the lips. 
Not so, however, the dissenter. He has laid aside the rdéle 
of the hierophant, which he will be only too glad to resume 
when the chances of war make him again the spokesman of 
the majority. For the moment, he is the gladiator making a 
last stand against the lions. The poor man must be forgiven 
a freedom of expression, tinged at rare moments with a 
touch of bitterness, which magnanimity as well as caution 
would reject for one triumphant. 

A French judge, M. Ransson, a member of the Tribunal of 
the Seine, wrote some fifteen years ago an essay on the art 
of judging, in which he depicts the feelings of a judge of the 
first instance when a judgment is reversed. I suppose the 
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state of mind of one reversed is akin in quality to the state 
of mind of one dissenting, though perhaps differing i in degree, 
“A true magistrate,” says M. Ransson, “guided solely by 
his duty and his conscience, his learning and his reason, 
hears philosophically and without bitterness that his | Judg. 
ment has not been sustained; he knows that the higher court 
is there to this end, and that better informed beyond doubt, 
it has believed itself bound to modify his decision. Ought we 
even to condemn him, if having done his best, he maintains 
in his inmost soul the impression that perhaps and in spite 
of everything he was right? Causa diis victrix placuit, sed 
victa Catoni.” Cato had a fine soul, but history does not 
record that he feared to speak his mind, and judges when in 
the minority are tempted to imitate his candor. We need 
not be surprised, therefore, to find in dissent a certain loose. 
ness of texture and depth of color rarely found in the per 
curiam. Sometimes, as I have said, there is just a suspicion 
of acerbity, but this, after all, is rare. More truly character 
istic of dissent is a dignity, an elevation, of mood and thought 
and phrase. Deep conviction and warm feeling are saying 
their last say with knowledge that the cause is lost. The 
voice of the majority may be that of force triumphant, con- 
tent with the plaudits of the hour, and recking little of the 
morrow. The dissenter speaks to the future, and his voice 
is pitched to a key that will carry through the years. Read 
some of the great dissents, the opinion, for example, of 
Judge Curtis in Dred Scott vs. Sandford, and feel after the 
cooling time of the better part of a century the glow and 
fire of a faith that was content to bide its hour. The prophet 
and the martyr do not see the hooting throng. Their eyes 
are fixed on the eternities. 

I shall be travelling away from my subject if I leave the 
writing of opinions and turn to arguments at the bar. A 
word of digression may be pardoned, however, for the two 
subjects are allied. One is called upon often to make answer 
to the question, what sort of argument is most effective in 
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an appellate court? Shall it be long or short, terse or dis- 
cursive? Shall it assume that the judges know the rudiments 
of law, or shall it attempt in a brief hour to supply the de- 
fects in their early training? Shall it state the law or the 
facts? Shall it take up the authorities and analyze them, or 
shall it content itself with conclusions and leave analysis for 
the study? There is, of course, no formula that will fit all 
situations in appellate courts or elsewhere. If, however, I 
had to prepare a list of “Don’ts” for the guidance of the 
novice, I think I would say that only in the rarest instances 
is it wise to take up one decision after another for the pur- 
pose of dissection. Such autopsies have their value at times, 
but they are wearisome and gruesome scenes. In my list of 
Don’ts, I would add, don’t state the minutiae of the evi- 
dence. The judges won’t follow you, and if they followed, 
would forget. Don’t attempt to supplement the defects of 
early training. Your auditors are hardened sinners, not easily 
redeemed. Above all, don’t be long-winded. I have in mind 
a lawyer who argues the appeals for one of the civil subdivi- 
sions of the State. His arguments last about a quarter of an 
hour. He tells us his point and sits down. The audience in 
the rear of the court room may not applaud, but the audi- 
ence in front does — at least in spirit — and as the latter 
audience has the votes, it is best to make your play for them. 
If you faithfully observe these cautions, let not your spirits 
droop too low when the decision is adverse, even though 
there be the added gall and wormwood of a failure of the 
court to crown your brilliant effort with the dignity of an 
opinion. Many a gallant argument has met the same un- 
worthy fate. 

Young men as they approach admission to the bar must 
sometimes say to themselves that the great problems have 
been solved, that the great battles of the forum have been 
fought, that the great opportunities are ended. There are 
moods in which for a moment I say the same thing to myself. 
If I do, the calendar of the following day is as likely as not 
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to bring the exposure of the error. It is a false and cramping 
notion that cases are made great solely or chiefly by reason 
of something intrinsic in themselves. They are great by 
what we make of them. McCulloch vs. Maryland — to choose 
almost at random — is one of the famous cases of our history. 
I wonder, would it not be forgotten, and even perhaps its 
doctrine overruled, if Marshall had not put upon it the im. 
print of his genius. “Not one of his great opinions,” says 
Professor Corwin, speaking of Marshall’s work, “but might 
easily have been decided on comparatively narrow grounds 
in precisely the same way in which he decided it on broad, 
general principles, but with the probable result that it 
would never again have been heard of outside the law courts.” 
So, too, the smaller issues await the transfiguring touch. 
“To a genuine accountant,” says Charles Lamb, “the 
difference of proceeds is as nothing. The fractional farthi ing 
is as dear to his heart as the thousands which stand before it. 
He is the true actor, who, whether his part be a prince ora 
peasant, must act it with like authority.” That is the spirit 
in which judge or advocate is to lcok upon his task. He is 
expounding a science, or a body of truth which he seeks to 
assimilate to a science, but in the process of exposition he is 
practising an art. The Muses look at him a bit impatiently 
and wearily at times. He has done a good deal to alienate 
them, and sometimes they refuse to listen, and are seen to 
stop their ears. They have a strange capacity, however, for 
the discernment of strains of harmony and beauty, no mat- 
ter how diffused and scattered through the ether. So at 
times when work is finely done, one sees their faces change, 
and they take the worker by the hand. They know that by 
the lever of art the subject the most lowly can be lifted to 
the heights. Small, indeed, is the company dwelling in those 
upper spaces, but the few are also the elect. 
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A PROTEST AGAINST THE GLORY 
OF HEAVEN 


By FRANCIS CHARLES MACDONALD 


IDE me from too much light. No sun, no moon, 
No stars, no fire, no flash upon dark glass; 

And yet a glow as of unbearable noon 
Dazzles me, and the white hours never pass; 
Trees raise their branches over me, and yet 
There are no shadows, where I might lie deep 
In darkness, and grow drowsy, and forget 
The gods and god-begotten things in sleep. 
Better my dreams, better one veiléd hour, 
Than the stark universe before my eyes: 
Shadow of love, enough; shadow of power 
Enough; for in their fulness my soul dies. 
I was but shadow, and I long for night 
To hide me from this agony of light. 


CHARLOTTE AND EMILY BRONTE 
By HERBERT READ 


N returning to the familiar subject of the Brontés, jt js 
my desire not to revel in the peculiar interest of their 
personal histories, but rather to consider the particular 
sense of reality which Charlotte and Emily introduced 

into Victorian culture and into the development of the Eng- 
lish novel. And then, from quite another point of view, | 
think we can observe in them, under conditions that make 
for clarity, certain of the intimate processes that attend the 
art of writing. 

It will not be necessary for my present purpose to press 
into service every implication of their lives: lives that were 
so raw, so unutterably because so unromantically tragic. It 
is the tragedy of emotions without outlet, of minds without 
mental contact, of drab poverty and the fear of spinsterhood. 
Similar circumstances attend many a life, but in this par- 
wr | ticular case some chance arrangement of the constituent 
rrar® events made for the evolution of at least two very distinct 

.< *** and individual personalities. It is the personality, in Emily 
and Charlotte, that forces the expression and is the energy 
of their imagination. They seem to rise into full power with- 
out any visible antecedents; they bring force and imagination 
and reality to an age that sadly needed these gifts: but from 
where? Balzac, whose achievement was quite parallel in 
France, has sponsors in Scott, in Stendhal, and in the author 
of “ Adolphe.” But there are no immediate forerunners to the 
realism of “ Wuthering Heights,” and none to the analysis of 
“Villette.” Balzac himself was too contemporary. We are 
reduced to more natural, more personal, more psychological 
reasons; to factors of heredity, environment, and education. 

Heredity is a factor underlying and determining all other 
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causes and effects within the term of a human life, but in 
ascribing any importance to it, we should be careful to dis- 
tinguish rather sharply between intelligence or mental de- 
velopment, which is the product of natural selection in the 
race and of education in the individual, and what for want 
of another word we must call genius, which, when it is of 
any value, is intelligence directed into personal and wayward 
channels. It is merely the instrument of genius — the brain 
considered as a muscle — that is susceptible to hereditary 
influences. The rest is the product of environment and chance 
—particularly of the psychological events introduced into 
life by human relationships. 

Because of its historical remoteness, heredity remains the 
least tangible of influences, and the observed facts, in a case 
like that of the Bronté family, are far too unreliable and 
unsystematic to be of much use. We see two human strains, 
themselves the products of incalculable forces, that unite and 
give issue to genius. The process, one can persist in believing, 
is as natural as a chemical combination, but it is impossible 
to reduce it to an equation. We can at the best but point to 
tendencies and characteristics in the parent stock and 
hazard that these are some of the elements responsible — 
though even these are but vague, obvious elements with 
their more definite collaterals in physiological and psycho- 
logical recesses. 

In the case of the Brontés we have, on the one side, a 
stock of somewhat barbarous origin, culminating in a man 
of determination and capability, a man who “early gave 
tokens of extraordinary quickness and intelligence.” Patrick 
Bronté had opened a public school at the age of sixteen, and 
at the age of twenty-five was still ambitious enough to 
proceed to Cambridge and take his degree after four years’ 
study there. Mrs, Gaskell’s rather picturesque description of 
his passionate nature has been discredited in some of its 
details, but enough remains of authentic evidence to evoke 
for us a grim puritanical mask, expressing, even while it 
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repressed, the fires beneath. Mrs. Bronté brought charac. 
teristics which were of a more ordinary nature, though per. 
haps no less essential to the result. She was intelligent, 
placid, and ailing. Her delicate constitution passed to her 
children and perhaps this factor, more than any one other, 
determined their neurotic tendency. A neurosis, however, js 
never of a direct physical origin: the psychical complement 
too must be sought, and perhaps the mother provided this 
also by her early death in 1821, when Charlotte was but five 
and Emily three years old. The strong instinctive link be- 
tween mother and child is never thus abruptly broken with- 
out unseen compensations and reverberations. I tread on 
delicate ground here — ground I would willingly leave to the 
expert psychologist. The enormous body of childish writings 
still existing in Charlotte’s case, but hitherto withheld for its 
lack of literary qualities, may conceivably be of great sig- 
nificance from this point of view. I will merely suggest that 
we have in Charlotte’s seemingly endless fictive evocations 
of the Duke of Wellington a phantasy of a kind clearly de- 
lineated by the researches of psychoanalysts. “Charlotte's 
little stories,” writes Mr. Shorter, “commence in her thir- 
teenth year, and go on until she is twenty-three. From thir- 
teen to eighteen she would seem to have had one absorbing 
hero — the Duke of Wellington. Whether the stories be fairy 
tales or dramas of modern life, they all alike introduce the 
Marquis of Douro.” Interpretations of such a phantasy as 
this might differ: Adler would see in it an unconscious 
attempt on the part of the neurotic weakling to free herself 
from a feeling of inferiority (there are many direct betrayals 
of this deeply felt sense in Charlotte’s correspondence) by 
the creation of a compensating ideal of superiority; whereas 
Jung would find the unconscious origin of such a hero 
phantasy quite specifically in a longing for the lost mother. 
But whatever interpretation is adopted, a sense of inferiority, 
of incompleteness, is seen as the essential character of the 
neurosis underlying the phantasy. 
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In the case of Emily the same causes produced a “ mascu- 
line protest” of a more complex kind, showing, indeed, the 
typical features of what I think we must, with the psycho- 
analyst, call psychical hermaphroditism. The outward expres- 
sion of this state was evident enough. In her childhood the 
villagers thought her more like a boy than a girl. “She should 
have been a man: a great navigator!” cried M. Heéger, 
despite his horror of her intractibility. Charlotte refers to “a 
certain harshness in her powerful and peculiar character.” 
“Stronger than a man, simpler than a child, her nature stood 
alone.” Yet Emily was not given to expressing herself by 
outward speech or action; she was sombre and reserved — 
was, in fact, of a shy, introspective cast; from which clue the 
psychologist will realize how much deeper and more powerful 
must have been the masculine assumptions of her mind. 
These found their fit expression, in due course, in “ Wuther- 
ing Heights,” whose very peculiar merits show that mingling 
of the strong and the sweet which some critics make the 
criterion of all great works of the imagination, and which, in 
her case, was but the direct expression of her nature. 

We might pass further, in illustration of our point, to the 
cases of Anne and Branwell. The former as an example of 
religious melancholy, and the latter as an example of dis- 
integrated personality, offer familiar characteristics: they are 
true to type. But consideration of them is much less impor- 
tant because it does not bear on a creative artist of much 
significance. It is sufficient to observe that though all four 
cases present very diverse symptoms, they are all traceable 
to the one cause: the early rupture of the maternal bond of 
affection and protection, the counteraction of a stern, im- 
passive father, the formation of inferiority complexes in the 
children, and the consequent compensations by phantasy. 
What it is now necessary to emphasize strongly, in conclud- 
ing this psychological excursus, is that art is a triumph over 
neurosis; that though it originates in a neurotic tendency, it 
is a coming-out-against this tendency; and that in the case 
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of the three sisters the sublimation was achieved. Their ap; 
is not neurotic in kind; no art is. It is only when we search {o; 
causes and origins (as we have a perfect right to do) that we 
discover the neurosis; in the effect, according to the measure 
of its success, all is health and harmony. 

In dealing with these psychological questions we have, | 
think, emphasized the kind of environment that leaves the 
deepest mark on the formation of character and genius. But 
we are left with the environment of place, of locality. This 
influence is most in question in the case of Emily, tha: 
“nursling of the moors,” and indeed her poems show, | 
think, the most intense rendering of the embodied presence 
of nature that anywhere exists in English literature. 


The earth that wakes ove human heart to feeling 
Can centre both the worlds of Heaven and Hell. 


In these two lines she reaches a climax in her philosophy of 


nature, and shows a depth of emotional perception that not 
even Wordsworth could command. 
But the question of the immediate influence of natural 


scenes differs from this general evocation of the spirit of 


nature. There is about the moors of Yorkshire, where they 
yet remain, a quality that works on the mobile senses. Their 
sparseness and loneliness drive you to an intimacy with 
whatever life does exist there; a small thing can kindle a 
strong emotion: the unhoped-for vividness of the bracken in 
spring, the desolate cry of the curlew, the scent of bog- 
myrtle. There is a severity in the unrelieved reach of gradual 
hill country; the eye drifts into distant prospects, seeks the 
skyline that is not a line, but a subtle merging of tones; the 
human mind is perhaps heard more distinctly in this inor- 
ganic silence — only when, however, it has learned to think, 
and to express its thoughts. The moors, like any other local 
endowment, are merely material for observation and per- 
ception, and if into their confines there happens to enter a 
mind of exceptional dimensions, this mind will use its en- 
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yjronment to some purpose. Such was the case with Emily 
Bronté. Charlotte, writing that eloquent and penetrating 
Preface to the second edition of “Wuthering Heights,” 
expresses this fact with all her rhetorical force: 

“Wuthering Heights was hewn in a wild workshop, with 
simple tools, out of homely materials. The statuary found a 
granite block on a solitary moor; gazing thereon, he saw how 
from the crag might be elicited a head, savage, swart, sinis- 
ter; a form moulded with at least one element of grandeur — 
power. He wrought with a rude chisel, and from no model 
but the vision of his meditations.” 

You see how objective the attitude of the artist is made. A 
more facile conception would have imbued the statuary with 
the moor’s savage elements and made the image but the 
reflection of an entranced imagination. But the vision of her 
meditations was the product of an applied mind; and that 
this fixed itself mainly on a rustic scene was but the result of 
chance limitations — limitations, however, which we do not 
regret since they drove that vision so deeply into the heart 
of the subject. 

A far more effective factor, both in the case of Emily and 
of Charlotte, was what we might call quite simply education, 
but which resolves, upon deeper analysis, into the personal 
influence of Constantin Héger. In Charlotte’s case it seems 
that this aggressive intellect — masculine, fiery, compact — 
came opportunely to occupy the stronghold of the uncon- 
scious evacuated by the Duke of Wellington, whose lustre 
had no doubt waned with the growth of experience and in- 
telligence. From the psychological point of view, that is all 
that need be said of a personal relationship that has been the 
subject of much speculation; though the intense nature that 
the hero worship was to assume, before the end of Char- 
lotte’s stay in Brussels, was, as I shall make out later, a 
determining experience in her life. 

The immediate importance of this contact was its purely 
literary consequences. Charlotte and Emily learned the 
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meaning of style — and style not in the English sense of 
picturesqueness, but in the French sense of clarity and 
brevity. Spirits that were romantic, or at any rate Celtic, 
submitted to the discipline of a strictly Latin mind — Latin 
in its skepticism, its dryness, and its dignity. Mrs. Gaskell 
printed a devoir of Charlotte’s corrected by M. Héger, where 
the process may be seen in action. In the simple and halting 
French then at Charlotte’s command we already experience 
the peculiar force and vividness of her evocations; but the 
corrections and marginal comments of M. Héger are the 
precepts, not of a schoolmaster, but of a master of the art of 
writing. “He told me,” relates Mrs. Gaskell, “that one day 
this summer (when the Brontés had been for about four 
months receiving instruction from him) he read to them Victor 
Hugo’s celebrated portrait of Mirabeau, ‘mais, dans ma 
legon je me bornais a ce qui concerne Mirabeau Orateur. 
C’est aprés l’analyse de ce morceau, considéré surtout du 
point de vue du fond, de la disposition, de ce qu’on pourrait 
appeler /a charpente qu’ont été faits les deux portraits que 
je vous donne.’ He went on to say that he had pointed out to 
them the fault in Victor Hugo’s style as being exaggeration 
in conception, and, at the same time, he had made them 
notice the extreme beauty of his ‘nuances’ of expression. 
They were then dismissed to choose the subject of a similar 
kind of portrait. This selection M. Héger always left to them; 
for ‘it is necessary,’ he observed, ‘before sitting down to 
write on a subject, to have thoughts and feelings about it. 
I cannot tell on what subject your heart and mind have been 
excited. I must leave that to you.’ ” 

When Charlotte finally left the Héger institute at Brussels, 
some eighteen months after the composition of the devoir 
referred to, the intense desire to write, which had been hers 
since childhood, assumed a more definite urgency. It was not 
merely that she had perfected, under the Professor’s care, 
the methods of self-expression; she had also endured a 
nervous crisis of an indefinite nature but of a deep effect. 
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She herself (in a letter to Miss Wooler in 1846) described her 
state as bypochondria: “I endured it but a year and assuredly 
I can never forget the concentrated anguish of certain in- 
sufferable moments, and the heavy gloom of many long 
hours, besides the preternatural horrors which seemed to 
clothe existence and nature, and which made life a continual 
walking nightmare. Under such circumstances the morbid 
nerves can know neither peace nor enjoyment; whatever 
touches pierces them: sensation for them is suffering.” Mrs. 
Gaskell pictures some of the circumstances of this period. 
Charlotte had been left during the grandes vacances in the 
great deserted pensionnat, with only one teacher for a com- 
panion. ““This teacher, a Frenchwoman, had always been 
uncongenial to her; but, left to each other’s sole companion- 
ship, Charlotte soon discovered that her associate was more 
profligate, more steeped in a kind of cold, systematic sen- 
suality, than she had before imagined it possible for a human 
being to be; and her whole nature revolted from this woman’s 
society. A low nervous fever was gaining upon Miss Bronté. 
She had never been a good sleeper, but now she could not 
sleep at all. Whatever had been disagreeable, or obnoxious, to 
her during the day, was presented when it was over with 
exaggerated vividness to her disordered fancy. . . . In the 
day-time, driven abroad by loathing of her companion and 
by the weak restlessness of fever, she tried to walk herself 
into such a state of bodily fatigue as would induce sleep. . . . 
The shades of evening made her retrace her footsteps — 
sick for want of food, but not hungry; fatigued with long 
continued exercise — yet restless still, and doomed to an- 
other weary, haunted night of sleeplessness.” During one 
such anguished progress, she found herself before a confes- 
sional in Ste. Gudule’s, and, her strong Protestant prejudices 
succumbing to what she calls “an odd whim,” she abandoned 
herself to that psychopathic consolation. “I was determined 
to confess,” she writes to Emily. “I actually did confess — a 
real confession.”’ The vivid use she made of the incident, in 
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“Villette,” is only the most obvious record of this spiritual 
climax; the complete pathological phase (where sensation, as 
she says, was suffering) constituted, I think, the fundamental 
experience upon which she built her whole conception of 
imaginative reality. 

In considering this period of her life, though I ignore, I do 
not deny what the four letters from Charlotte to Constantin 
Héger, published in 1913, are a sufficient proof of: the impor- 
tance of her feelings for Professor Héger in the causation of 
this pathological state. There can be no question of the 
existence, in her mind, of an appalling conflict between the 
strength of her emotion and the considerations — social, 
moral, and religious — which caused her to hide, even from 
herself, the nature of this emotion. The result was a decided 
“complex,” and I should be disposed to agree with a psy- 
chologist who identified her whole neurotic condition at this 
period with such a specific repression. I do not consider the 
cause of her state too closely because all I am concerned with 
is its effect upon her creative mind. 

I have used above an epithet, “imaginative,” which it is 
necessary to use at all times with care and generally to avoid. 
It is one of those epithets that normally cloak a lack of 
thought or a failure of analysis. Nevertheless, I think it will 
be found, when reduced to its definite limits, to connote a 
certain process in the mind of the creative writer for which 
no other more suitable term can be used. The merely de- 
scriptive distinction between the fancy and the imagination, 
which has so long served in the sphere of literary criticism, is 
no longer adequate. It is not based on any correlated psy- 
chological events; and even when the elements of fancy are 
excluded, we are left with no clear boundaries to which we 
can confine the activities of the imagination. It is merely a 
distinction, as Pater pointed out, between degrees of in- 
tensity. It would not, however, serve any useful purpose to 
import into literary criticism the purely technical conception 
of the imagination current in the old psychology, however 
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precise such a use might be. We merely want a more definite 
understanding of the way in which ideas and images are 
associated in that abnormal manner we term imaginative. It 
was in the capture of such states of excitement that Words- 
worth quite rightly saw the function of the poet. And 
although in the case of fiction the plane of conception is 
diferent, being more relative, less absolute; a detailed con- 
struction of dramatic events rather than a generalized ex- 
ression of states of consciousness or thought; nevertheless, 
the psychological mechanism is the same. True imagination 
is a kind of logic; it is the capacity to deduce from the nature 
of an experienced reality, the nature of other unexperienced 
realities. And upon the depth and totality of the original 
experience will depend the reach and validity of the imagi- 
native process. And if the process is kept to a quasi-logical 
rigidity, it may be observed that merely one kind of experi- 
ence, sufficiently realized, will suffice for an almost unlimited 
progression of imaginative analogies: the one experience will 
be ballast enough to carry the author through any fictive 
evocation of feelings and actions. The case of Dostoevsky is 
very illustrative of this truth; and the life of Charlotte 
Bronté is well worth consideration precisely because the 
process, the logic, is there seen so uncontaminated by sub- 
sidiary influences. 

Experience alone does not, of course, make the poet or 
novelist; it merely qualifies him. It must be united with a 
previous disposition to create an imaginary world, the origin 
of which, as I have suggested, is to be found in psychological 
factors at work during infancy and adolescence. Charlotte, 
Mrs. Gaskell tells us, early had “the desire (almost amount- 
ing to illness) of expressing herself in some way, — writing or 
drawing.” At school she developed a talent, under the guise 
of play, of “making things out.” “This habit,” one of her 
school friends relates, “‘of ‘making out’ interests for them- 
selves that most children get who have none in actual life, 
was very strong in her. The whole family used to ‘make out’ 
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histories, and invent characters and events. I told her some. 
times they were like growing potatoes in a cellar. She said, 
sadly, ‘Yes! I know we are!’” The greater bulk of the un. 
published Bronté manuscripts seems to consist of an elabo- 
rate “cycle” of stories and poems, written over a long period 
of years and concerned with the politics and chivalry of a 
kingdom imagined in every detail. To revert to the old an. 
tithesis, these were works of idle fancy; but when bleak dis. 
illusionment was added to the already sufficiently bleak 
existence of these children, when expression became a more 
serious necessity as an escape from emotional agitations too 
strong to be repressed with impunity, then the mere mecha- 
nism of literary expression was ready at their command. 
This is to put the matter on its deterministic level; it is 
perhaps of more profit to note the conscious reactions of 
Charlotte to these emotional and mental transitions. There 
are two points to notice: her theory of the relation of experi- 
ence to imagination; and the evolution, at her hands, of the 
analytic method in fiction. The best expression of the first 
point was elicited during Charlotte’s brief correspondence 
with G. H. Lewes — a literary encounter very peculiar to 
the period and about which an effect of exquisite comedy 
lurks. On November 6, 1847, she wrote in reply to a friendly 
letter of Lewes’s, dictated by his enthusiasm for “Jane 
Eyre”’:“‘ You advise me, too, not to stray far from the ground 
of experience, as I become weak when I enter the region of 
fiction, and you say, ‘real experience is perennially interest- 
ing, and to all men.’ I feel that this also is true; but, dear sir, 
is not the real experience of each individual very limited? And 
if a writer dwells upon that solely or principally, is he not in 
danger of repeating himself, and also of becoming an egotist? 
Then, too, imagination is a strong, restless faculty, which 
claims to be heard and exercised: are we to be quite deaf to 
her cry, and insensate to her struggles? When she shows us 
bright pictures, are we never to look at them, and try to re- 
produce them? And when she is eloquent, and speaks rapidly 
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and urgently in our ear, are we not to write to her dictation?” 

In reading this passage we must remember that Charlotte 
writes conscious of what she could but regard as a salutary 
lesson in the strategy of authorship: this was the complete 
failure of her first novel, ““The Professor,” in which, as Mrs. 
Gaskell says, “she went to the extreme of reality, depicting 
characters as they had shown themselves to her in actual 
life.” And in the letter to Lewes already quoted, Charlotte 
herself confessed: “‘When I first began to write, so impressed 
was I with the truth of the principles you advocate, that I 
determined to take Nature and Truth as my sole guides, and 
to follow their very footprints; I restrained imagination, 
eschewed romance, repressed excitement; over-bright colour- 
ing, too, I avoided, and sought to produce something which 
should be soft, grave, and true.’”’ But the publishers would 
have none of it, and the convenient theory of art for art’s 
sake not being yet a part of the literary consciousness, she 
had decided to modify her virtuous course. She abandoned 
the mere transcript of experience and adopted the imagina- 
tive process I have tried to define. It is interesting to note 
her own subsequent and detached opinion of the qualities 
which, nevertheless, did result from her first method. In a 
letter to W. S. Williams dated December 14, 1847, she 
writes: ““A few days since I looked over The Professor. I 
found the beginning very feeble, the whole narrative deficient 
in incident and in general attractiveness. Yet the middle and 
latter portion of the work, all that relates to Brussels, the 
Belgian school, etc., is as good as I can write; it contains 
more pith, more substance, more reality, in my judgment, 
than much of Jane Eyre. It gives, I think, a new view of a 
grade, an occupation, and a class of characters — all very 
commonplace, very insignificant in themselves, but not more 
so than the materials composing that portion of Fane Eyre 
which seems to please most generally.” 

It is here that we must realize the essential strength of her 
character and genius: a weaker writer would have had re- 
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course to the less intense forms of imaginative activity; but 
Charlotte, driven, perhaps, by subconscious forces, deter. 
mined, in her own phrase, to be “her own woman.” She de. 
termined to see justly rather than to feel kindly; and when 
she was almost agonized by the suggestion, emanating from 
the “Quarterly,” but eagerly repeated even by the kind of 
people she herself thought nice, that “Jane Eyre” was a 

“wicked book,” even then she had the courage of her mag- 
nificent retort: “I am resolved not to write otherwise. / 
shall bend as my powers tend.” 

Her powers resided in her intuitive logic, though she 
rather tended to mask the incidence of her faculty. “We 
only suffer reality to suggest, never to dictate,” she writes to 
her old school friend; and some years later, with “Villette” 
fresh from her pen, she even went so far as to enunciate this 
slightly insincere maxim: “I hold that a work of fiction 
ought to be a work of creation: that the rea/ should be spar- 
ingly introduced in pages dedicated to the ideal.” This 
hardly tallies with her own criticism of “Villette”: “I 
greatly apprehend that the weakest character in the book is 
the one I aimed at making the most beautiful; and, if this 
be the case, the fault lies in its wanting the germ of the rea/ — 
in its being purely imaginary.” We have in this latter state- 
ment, self-analyzed and self-confessed, the whole secret of 
her strength. Her practice of fiction resolves always into a 
nucleus of experience and the growth, from this nucleus, of 
an imaginative organism “given off,” as in nature, cell by 
cell, with inexorable continuity. 

Combined with this process, a part of its mechanism, was 
the gift of analysis. Some years before she began to write, 
even before her education at Brussels, she was aware of her 
capabilities in this direction. She warned a rejected suitor, 
who wished to become her “friend,” that “it has always been 
my habit to study the character of those amongst whom | 
chance to be thrown. . . . As for me, you do not know me: 
I am not the serious, grave, cool-headed individual you would 
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suppose: you would think me romantic and eccentric; you 
would say I was satirical and severe.” The two faculties of 
her writing are clearly foreshadowed here: imagination and 
analysis. There is no need to enlarge upon this second qual- 
ity; it 1s So obviously her distinction. The consistency of its 
exercise — as, for example, in the character of Madame 
Beck — is perhaps for her date a matter for wonder. She 
herself remarks of Balzac: “‘By-and-by I seemed to enter 
into the mystery of his craft, and to discover, with delight, 
where his force lay: is it not in the analysis of motive, and in 
a subtle perception of the most obscure and secret workings 
of the mind?” But at the time of her first introduction to 
Balzac’s work, her own gift was already fully formed. I find 
no evidence anywhere that she knew the work of Stendhal, 
or the solitary masterpiece of Benjamin Constant; but she 
introduced into English literature the very qualities of psy- 
chological observation and analysis by which these writers 
had instituted a new epoch in the literature of France. 

The influence she exercised on the development of the 
English novel was more profound than is often acknowl- 
edged: it is “‘ Villette,” more than any work of Thackeray or 
George Eliot, that we must recognize as the pioneer of an 
extension of the province and function of the novelist’s art 
only completely worked into the tradition of the English 
novel by Meredith and Henry James. To her contemporaries 
this revolutionary element in her work was quite evident, 
and though they did not stop to consider its real nature, they 
disliked it strongly because it was strange. Open-minded 
critics of the stamp of Lewes and Thackeray were willing to 
acknowledge the power and originality of her art, but the 
more average minds of the time experienced a sense of 
shock, deepening to outrage when it gradually became evi- 
dent that the mysterious Currer Bell belonged to the gen- 
tler sex. The particular charge, first raised against “Jane 
Eyre,” but repeated in the case of “Shirley,” was one of 


“coarseness.”” What her accusers meant by their term cannot 
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be very vivid to our modern consciousness: all they meant 
would, I think, easily be included in our concept “realism.” 
But even Mrs. Gaskell, who by no means shared all the 
prudery of her age, thought it necessary to apologize for this 
lapse on the part of her heroine. 

Charlotte herself could not comprehend the charge; and 
her unconsciousness of the very existence of what her critics 
so plainly realized, brings before us in all its uniqueness the 
amazing quality of innocence which distinguishes, not only 
her own work, but that of her sisters also. It is because the 
art was so innocent that it is so real. One can only account 
for the phenomenon by the unparalleled isolation of their 
lives. Though from an early age they devoured every scra 
of literature that came within their reach, it is doubtful jf 
anything of a directly inspiring kind ever came their way 
before Charlotte’s and Emily’s departure for Brussels. At 
Haworth they seem to have been confined to a diet of news- 
papers, sermons, and the Bible; and at Brussels, though in 
the matter of style and composition their reading there had 
incalculable influence, yet it seems certain that, with the 
possible exception of Hoffmann and Rousseau, it did not in- 
clude anything that could form a model for their own 
efforts. At any rate, whatever the explanation, it is certain 
that when the three sisters solemnly and in unison sat down 
to compose their first serious novels, they did so without any 
prepossessions. They are the least influenced and most orig- 
inal geniuses in the whole history of the English novel. And 
what Charlotte in her Introduction to “Wuthering Heights” 
wrote of the others, was equally true of herself: “Neither 
Ellis nor Acton was learned: they had no thoughts of filling 
their pitchers at the well-spring of other minds; they always 
wrote from the impulse of nature, the dictates of intuition, 
and from such stores of observation as their limited experi- 
ence had enabled them to amass.” 

It is this quality of innocence that gives to “Wuthering 
Heights” its terrible and unique intensity. If I have written 
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of Charlotte to the neglect of Emily, it is not that for one 
moment I make the mistake of attaching more impor- 
tance to her. It is merely that in the case of Charlotte the 
evidence is so much more ample. The psychology of Emily is 
at once less complex and more profoundly hidden. She is one 
of the strangest geniuses in our literature, and her kinship is 
with Baudelaire and Poe. It is not merely that her imagina- 
tion traverses the same sombre shadows, but also like these 
two anguished minds, she is forever perplexed by the prob- 
lem of evil— “conquered good and conquering ill.” Her 
absorption in metaphysical problems has no parallel in the 
poetry of her age, and in her “‘Last Lines” rises to an inten- 
sity of emotional thought not surpassed in the whole range 
of English literature. Yet this same mind was capable of the 
purest lyrical utterance — in which, however, the sense of 
mortality seems to linger: 


Fall, leaves, fall; die, flowers, away; 
Lengthen night, and shorten day! 
Every leaf speaks bliss to me, 
Fluttering from the autumn tree. 


I shall smile when wreaths of snow 
Blossom where the rose should grow; 
I shall sing when night’s decay 
Ushers in a drearier day. 


Emily Bronté’s poetry, which is at once explicit and pro- 
found, with sense finely annealed to cadence, is the most 
essential poetry ever written by a woman in the English 
tongue. Her mind, far more daring than Charlotte’s, soared 
above particular creeds and attained in a few momentary 
manifestations those universal forms of thought common 
only to minds of the first order. Her best poems suffer, at 
present, by being bound up with much that is juvenile and 
occasional in kind. “‘ Wuthering Heights” remains, the tower- 
ing rock of Charlotte’s metaphor, extremely definite, com- 
pletely achieved, and of an amazing unity of tone. 
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We are left with one other element, common to Emily ang 
Charlotte, which needs a word of notice. A certain lack of 
reticence had shocked the ruck of their Victorian critics: g 
smaller and a rarer band were disturbed by the evident rap. 
ture. It fell to Harriet Martineau, economist, moralist, agnos. 
tic, and a very typical representative of her age, to bring this 
criticism to a head. Despite a friendship she had formed for 
Charlotte, she had felt bound to air her misgivings in the 
“Daily News,” and in a review of “Villette” had insisted 
that Charlotte made love too general and too absorbing a 
factor in women’s lives, protesting against the assumption 
that “‘events and characters are to be regarded through the 
medium of one passion only.” Charlotte demurred, but Miss 
Martineau, indomitable and pitiless, wrote to her: “I do not 
like the love, either the kind or the degree of it; and its 
prevalence in the book and effect on the action of it, help to 
explain the passages in the reviews which you consulted me 
about, and seem to afford some foundation for the criticisms 
they offered.” Charlotte retired abashed; she had but fol- 
lowed “the impulses of nature and the dictates of intuition.” 
And about this very book she had written to her publisher: 
“Unless I am mistaken, the emotion of the book will be 
found to be kept throughout in tolerable subjection.” Emo- 
tion in subjection — that is the very definition of art! And 
because Miss Martineau did not realize this, she has become 
a curious paleolithic dummy, an Aunt Sally ready for our 
modern ironists, whilst Charlotte still lives in her books 
with all the directness of a real personality. 

But it is not Miss Martineau that was destined to stand as 
the antitype to the Brontés: a subtler and finer antagonist 
had been in the field for some time. It speaks a good deal for 
Charlotte’s critical perception that she realized the implica- 
tions of Miss Austen’s talent as soon as she became aware of 
it, rather late in her life, and, though only in the privacy of 
her correspondence with her publisher, she then defined the 
limitations of that talent in terms which still remain unan- 
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ind swerable. In a letter written in 1850 she says: “She does her 
business of delineating’ the surface of the lives of genteel 
English people curiously well. There is a Chinese fidelity, a 
miniature delicacy in the painting. She ruffles her reader by 


a 
td nothing vehement, disturbs him by nothing profound. The 

his passions are perfectly unknown to her; she rejects even a 

for speaking acquaintance with that stormy sisterhood. Even 

the to the feelings she vouchsafes no more than an occasional 

red craceful but distant recognition — too frequent converse ‘ 
a with them would ruffle the smooth elegance of her progress. * 
‘on Her business is not half so much with the human heart as | 
he with the human eyes, mouth, hands and feet. What sees ‘ 
iss keenly, speaks aptly, moves flexibly, it suits her to study; 

ot but what throbs fast and full, though hidden, what the blood ; 

its rushes through, what is the unseen seat of life and the senti- | 

to ent target of death — this Miss Austen ignores.” The justice . 
ne of that analysis remains, to confront the present sophisti- [i 
Ns cated rage for Jane Austen. But it also remains the statement 

o]- of an extreme position, the weakness of which would have 


been exceedingly patent to the precise sensibility of the 
r: author of “Pride and Prejudice.” If she had lived long 


be enough she might have criticised “Jane Eyre” in terms 

0- almost exactly contranominal to those of Charlotte. The 

id psychologist does not venture to take sides in such an opposi- 

le tion, but resorts to his theory of types, and sees here the dry 

ur bones of his structure take on perfect flesh. It would be 

KS dificult to discover a more exact illustration of the main ; 
distinction he draws between faculties directed inwards, to | 

aS the observation of feeling, and faculties directed outwards, to | 

st the observation of external things. The psychologist must i 

It halt at this distinction, unless he suggests, as a scientific | 

1- ideal, some harmony or balance of these tendencies. But the 

of critic must pursue the matter to a judgment. It will not, for 

of that purpose, suffice to identify the ordered conception of 

e objective facts with the classical spirit, or the research of 


\- passion with the romantic spirit — though it is tempting in 
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this case to think of Jane Austen as a typical (though rare. 
because feminine) embodiment of classicism, and Pate; 
seized on “‘Wuthering Heights,” in preference to any work 
of Scott’s, as the “really characteristic fruit” of the spirit of 
romanticism. That only proves once more the inadequacy of 
these outworn shibboleths, since from another point of view 
“Wuthering Heights,” with its unerring unity of conception 
and its full catharsis of the emotions of pity and terror, is one 
of the very few occasions on which the novel has reached the 
dignity of classical tragedy. And, in the other case, it would 
be hard to concede the full meaning of classicism to Jane 
Austen’s universe of undertones. 

We return to Charlotte’s phrase — emotion in subjection 
—and contend that this is the only normal sense in which 
the classical spirit should be endured. The rest is pedantry, 
academic closures, and the “literature of our grandfathers.” 
To apply the distinction to Jane Austen is hardly fair: she 
belongs to the spirit of comedy, which has never been easily 
classified, always existing as a free and detached criticism of 
life and literature. Jane Austen, in essentials, takes her place 
with Congreve, if with anybody in English letters; and may- 
be, after all, in making her the antitype to the Brontés we 
are but displaying the old discordant masks side by side. 
Is it an equal opposition? Well, not quite. Charlotte Bronte 
is again the critic — “ Miss Austen being, as you say, without 
‘sentiment,’ without poetry, maybe is sensible, real (more 
real than true), but she cannot be great.” And that might be 
said equally well of Congreve, or of any representative of the 
comic spirit. It is a question of attitude. It is, finally, a 
question of courage — of throwing into the attempt for 
truth not only intelligence, spirit, faith, but also feeling, 
emotion, self. 








" SEX AND GENIUS : 


W By ALICE BEAL PARSONS 

On 

ne HE sporadic outcroppings of discussion about the . 
he respective capacities of the two sexes are far from ti 
Id academic in their significance, since to a large 
ne | extent they determine the directions into which i 


young men and women turn their energies. Public opinion is 
n an even more pervasive influence than we have yet admitted 


th to ourselves — as pervasive as the air we breathe — so that 

y, it is almost as inconceivable that we should get entirely out 

¥ of it as that men should be able to fly to a height above that , 
le at which our atmosphere ceases. Each epoch is surrounded 
ly by its ideas as the earth’s surface is surrounded by its atmos- 

of phere. And the life struggle of men of genius is often a rather 

"e tragic attempt to fashion for themselves a new species of 

y- lungs in order to fly up out of this fog and think and feel 

e freely without a traditional bias. 

J But though the current discussion of the effect of sex on 

€ the individual’s capacities has therefore large practical 

t significance, it is too often made up of sweeping generaliza- . 
e tions, with one of the most common of which I find myself 

e particularly at issue. Women, wrote Clemence Dane in a ‘ 
e recent number of THE Yate Review,have “no pre-eminence - 
a in what, in the stricter sense, we call genius, the godlike . 
tr capacity for breathing on the dust and making out of it a f 


, living creature.” And then piling Ossa on Pelion, in order to | 
dispose of the mute, inglorious Milton theory, Miss Dane 
declares that “genius has always made its own opportuni- | 
ties, though homes and hearts smash in the making. Indeed 
we might say that it is the very property and test of genius ) 
that it can and does smash through.” 
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Leaving aside the fact that men rarely agree as to wha; 
constitutes genius, particularly in the arts, since the first 
act of almost every fledgling genius — his way of chipping 
the shell in which his spirit is born — is to overthrow the pet 
verities and beauties of many of the artists who have pre- 
ceded him, and particularly those of the parent generation — 
assuming that creative genius is recognizable at will, at least 
after the winnowing of a century or so, this not uncommon 
belief that it is the very property and test of that magic, 
intangible, immortal quality that it can and does smash 
through, is quite as significant in its implications as in its 
vulnerability. It seems to me to be the core of the whole dis. 
cussion of feminine inferiority. For however potent genius 
may be, there is one difficulty which it has never overcome. 

Evidently it must find some outward form through which 
to express itself, and in spite of its iconoclastic nature it 
never finds a form held in disesteem by the time in which the 
particular man possessed of genius happens to live. It is not 
by chance that geniuses usually appear in groups, that 
Shakespeare, Marlowe, and Jonson all wrote at the same 
time, or Sophocles, Euripides, and Aeschylus. History shows 
us no isolated literary genius, no great painter who arose in 
an age which considered painting a frivolous or decadent 
pursuit, no great musician in an unmusical country. But 
when, as in fifteenth-century Italy, the art of painting was so 
highly regarded that men of the first ability adopted it as 
their means of expression, we find one little country and one 
age boasting Leonardo, Michelangelo, Botticelli, Raphael. 
And when, as in twentieth-century America, painting in 
spite of the patronage of our millionaires for established 
works of arts, has still to make its place as a legitimate form 
of endeavor for a man of pronounced abilities, the results are 
equally obvious. It is not difficult to imagine the dismay of 
an American magnate confronted with the resolution of his 
son to be a painter. As a decorative little sideline he might 
permit it, possibly, but as a vocation — never! Yet in the 
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oreat age of Chinese poetry it was an Emperor’s chief pride 
that he compared not unfavorably with the other poets of 
his court. Other times, other manners, the saying goes. 
Other times, other forms for genius to take, we might add. 
China of the T’ang dynasty was one of the great poetic 
epochs. The golden age of painting was the fifteenth-century 
in Italy. Twentieth-century America has its bankers and 
engineers, looked to by the rest of the world in its various 
financial and engineering emergencies. It will have its poets 
and painters when (and that day is perhaps not far distant) 
it recognizes poetry and painting. For in those words of 
Whitman which are often quoted, “To have great poets 
there must be great audiences too.” 

Other barriers to the functioning of purely masculine 
genius come to mind. There are the classical ones of emer- 
gencies, the picture of General Ulysses Grant peddling coal 
until his country’s need called into operation his great mili- 
tary genius. There are the peculiarly tragic illustrations of 
men born out of time, born into a decaying civilization, or 
into one not yet ready for fruition. Are we to believe that no 
individual among the early Gauls had artistic genius, and 
none among the latter Greeks? And there are more common- 
place and yet perhaps more subtle illustrations, in which the 
analogy with woman’s position is nevertheless striking. 
I think of a town in backward Vermont which I happen to 
know intimately, one of those countrysides in which de- 
generacy spews its pathetic breeds and from which for gen- 
erations the hardiest and most enterprising young people 
have been drained by the cities, leaving the others to plant a 
few potatoes in their rocky dooryards and milk a few dirty 
tubercular cows for a living. An inventor and mechanical 
engineer revivified a run-down machine shop in such a town, 
building up a prosperous manufacturing industry. Because 
he had a hobby for developing unsuspected talent, he manned 
his shops almost entirely with village and farm boys from 
that ragged countryside, making them into expert mechan- 
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ics, and developing in various of them distinguished mathe. 
matical and inventive gifts. Men who before his coming had 
spent their time lounging in village pool rooms or selling 
goods over the counters of country stores, are to- day design. 
ing intricate machines. Lack of even immediate opportunity 
had been a deterrent to talent which was nevertheless real. 
The sort of initiative which knows how to elbow its way 
out of the mass of its fellows in order to function effectively 
in its own individual manner, may in fact have nothing to do 
with the capacity to make abstruse calculations or to crys- 
tallize experience into words or forms. 

One thinks of whole races in which unfavorable circum. 
stances have aborted artistic genius. The slowly emerging 
negroes, for i Instance, are beginning to appear to us as a race 
having great natural aptitude for the arts. Composers are 
using negro themes, sculptors studying negro wood carvings. 
The undeniable fact that the race has as yet produced no 
universal artistic genius, is far indeed from being an indica- 
tion that it may not some day do so. The melancholy beauty 
of the negro folk songs, the acting of Gilpin, the singing of 
Hayes, the poetic quality of Du Bois’s prose and of Jean 
Toomer’s songs, these are all prophetic of the possible 
accomplishments of a newly liberated race. 

There are, it seems, other necessities for the effective func- 
tioning of genius than its possession by the individual, and 
the old superstition that to be truly great a man must be 
born under a favorable star, was a poetic expression of a 
vital truth. 

Now, it is my point that as regards artistic endeavor, 
women have been in the position of the would-be painter in 
an age which was blind to painting, or of a man born out of 
his time. To be sure the approved function of woman, the 
exercise of which has won her the esteem of the people among 
whom she lived, has varied from age to age. Sometimes it 
has been to live beautifully behind bars in a Turkish harem, 
sometimes to be the mistress of a king, or to preside over a 
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salon ornamented by Liszt or Alfred de Musset, oftenest to 
be a good housewife and mother. Women partially absolved 
from the conventions of their sex by distinguished position 
or wealth, have occasionally been permitted sufficient learn- 
ing to cross swords, playfully, with a Voltaire, to patronize a 
Chopin or a Rousseau. But the woman who subjected herself 
to the discipline necessary to become a great scholar or a 
great artist, would have been considered, and in most en- 
vironments even to-day would still be considered, a pitiably 
unsexed creature, a monster, a freak and hence a failure. 
No woman of pronounced abilities cares to be thought a 
monster and a failure, and so, just as we have no instance of 
the rise of a great painter in an age which held painting to be 
a frivolous or decadent pursuit, or worse still, an effeminate 
one, so too, with certain notable exceptions to be discussed, 
we have no example of a woman showing artistic genius in 
the successive ages which have considered success in art 
unwomanly. For genius, though it may turn its age topsy- 
turvy, bows to it always in this one respect. 

Leonardo is one of the classic examples of a man of su- 
preme genius, equally gifted, biographers agree, as a painter 
and a scientist. It happened that the age in which he lived 
accorded its chief pre-eminence to painting and, whatever 
the reason, he threw his chief energies into that art, and 
was a scientist only on the side. Now, suppose that the rather 
legendary Cleopatra, whom I am considering here only in 
this special aspect, since it is the woman created by legend 
who is important to us for the moment, was also as tradition 
has it, a genius of the first order. She is famed both as a great 
ruler and a great mistress. But in the world in which she 
lived — and in the world to-day for that matter — the ideal 
woman was supremely beautiful and supremely beloved. 
Imagine genius of the first order finding its self-expression 
in such a world, and we get the Cleopatra handed down to 
us by poets and historians — a great ruler, though one no 
more to be compared with Julius Caesar than Leonardo is to 
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be compared with Galileo or Newton, but the historic proto. 
type of feminine loveliness and desirability, as Leonardo js 
the historic prototype of the great painter. 

For the times have differently rewarded men and women— 
and how much longer this will continue we cannot now proph- 
esy. Even in the most decadent epochs, being ornamental 
and personally desirable has not been enough to win a man 
esteem. Yet in all the periods, including our own, which have 
given women the most rope, which have, that is to say, 
divined personality in women, their main function has still 
in the end been held to be decorative and alluring, or to be 
fecund and a good housewife. 

Fortunately for this argument, there is an art in which 
there were no women as long as the conventions of the age did 
not recognize them, and in which history records their sud- 
den appearance when that convention was arbitrarily dis- 
carded. Until the Restoration in England, and several 
decades earlier in France, Italy and Spain, there had been, 
generally speaking, no women actors since ancient times. 
One knowing nothing about the facts in the case would 
naturally conclude that women had no talent for acting. 
It happened, however, that until that time a quite arbitrary 
convention of the theatre decreed that all parts should be 
taken by men. From the first appearance of women on the 
stage the names of great women actors begin to appear, and 
when the roster is called, who would rate the “‘incomparable 
Siddons,” the “‘divine Sarah,” Rachel, or Eleonora Duse 
second to any man? Who indeed would think of numbering 
sex with the criteria of acting? There have been a few su- 
premely great actors; some of them have been men, some 
women. Conversely, in the art of the dance, always deemed 
their field because of its very obvious connection with the 
art of love, women have always been pre-eminent. And the 
fact that it was the convention of previous times which 
inhibited men from developing genius in that art, is abun- 
dantly proved by the great men dancers of to-day, and of 
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the past in those countries where it was considered fitting 
for men to dance. 

There is another deterrent almost as important as the 
convention of the age, and one which springs directly from it. 
Modern psychology is only beginning to explore the destruc- 
tive possibility of notions of inferiority, particularly destruc- 
tive, it finds, among those delicately organized individuals 
from whom artists are drawn. The modern experimental 
schools, in their efforts to foster the native originality of 
children, make it a first principle that they shall not be 
crushed under a sense of the faultiness of their own creative 
impulses. If a child paints a purple horse, his picture is not 
greeted with adult derision, nor is he instructed that horses 
are never purple. Instead his creative impulse i is accepted. 
As a result the visitor to these schools is continually de- 
lighted with the originality, boldness, and skill of the work of 
their relatively free children. But even while we are admiring 
these lusty growths of the untrammelled creative impulse 
we are reminded that this impulse is curiously in thrall to 
the mental atmosphere in which it must function, and that 
these very children, had they been subjected to the con- 
ventional imitative methods of instruction, would have 
been turning out conventional, imitative work. It is therefore 
a deterring factor of the utmost importance that practically 
all women still labor under the generally accepted notion 
that as a sex they are destitute of creative ability 1 in the arts. 

The last surviving “‘scientific argument” in favor of 
women’s being actually inferior mentally, instead of being 
merely inhibited by a false but destructive belief in their own 
inferiority, that entertaining and eminently sponsored theory 
to the effect that women’s variability is less than that of 
men, is receiving its death blows to-day. It followed from 
this theory that we might expect to find fewer idiots among 
women than among men, and also fewer or no geniuses. But it 
seems that the belief in men’s greater variability was predi- 
cated on rather shaky grounds. Dr. Hollingworth sums up 
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the latest findings thus: “(1) The greater variability of 
males in anatomical traits is not established, but is debated 
by authorities of perhaps equal competence. (2) But even 
if it were established, it would only suggest, not prove, that 
men are more variable in mental traits also. The empirical 
data at present available on this point are inadequate and 
contradictory, and if they point either way, actually indicate 
greater female variability. . . .” The important point here, 
then, would seem to be not an actual mental inferiority, but 
the fact that women have been made to believe in that 
bugbear. 

One must add to this the very complex and subtle effects 
of admitted physical inferiority. This is of various sorts, 
Voltaire, Milton, Heine are of course classical examples of the 
ability of men of great talent to overcome specific physical 
handicaps, yet even in these instances one must conclude 
that it was possibly not so much their poetic or logical 
talent which overrode the handicap as a stubborn strength 
of will which they happened also to possess. And not all men 
of poetic or philosophic genius are men of stubborn will 

ower. “If some natures are stimulated to an obstinate 
energy by failure and regret,’ so writes Richard Aldington 
considering this same phenomenon, “others wither and be- 
come impotent under discouragement,” and he refers to 
Anatole France’s suspicion that probably the greatest minds 
pass from the earth without leaving a trace of their existence. 

But the inferiority created by specific physical ills 1s only 
one of various kinds, and it is not the one that concerns 
women as a class. There is a quite different sort, a suffused 
weariness or impotence analogous to that a man suffers 
when he retires from active life — the result of aimlessness, 
lack of occupation, and the very partial use of faculties which 
therefore fall into decay. This disease, which we diagnose 
clearly enough in the case of men, whose réle in life is obvi- 
ously to work, to use their various faculties, often ends 
shortly enough in the death of its object. The women afflicted 
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with it, and their number includes most women of the leisure 
classes, are inoculated earlier, though often unwillingly 
enough, and because of this earlier habitude, develop some 
degree of resistance; nevertheless it is to blame in them for 
all sorts of nervous disorders and particularly for their in- 
capacity for achievement. The desire for activity, so the 
behaviorists are telling us, is one of the most fundamental 
of human instincts, and cannot safely be thwarted. Yet 
woman’s activities, both physical and mental, are limited 
from early childhood. The little girl is given a doll to hold, or 
a baby-carriage to push, thus being effectively prevented 
from active exercise, while her brother has a ball to throw or 
kick. There is no great cause for surprise that she should 
grow up frail and he sturdy. “I will allow,” says Stendhal, in 
his brilliant essay on the education of women, “that little 
girls have less physical strength than little boys: this must 
be conclusive as regards intellect, for everyone knows that 
Voltaire and d’Alembert were the first boxers of their age! 
Everyone agrees, that a little girl of ten is twenty times as 
refined as a little boy of the same age. Why, at twenty, 1s 
she a great idiot, awkward, timid, and afraid of a spider, 
while the little boy is a man of intellect?” As this frail girl 
grows older, her artificially induced weakness 1s further in- 
creased by improper dress, which restricts the free play of 
her already flabby muscles and adds to her inadequacy. 
A large part, possibly all of woman’s physical inferiority is 
therefore due to unhealthy habits and dress rather than to 
sex. The same dress and the same habits would soon play 
havoc with the health of the strongest males. But however 
unnecessary, her physical inferiority is nevertheless real, 
and is an important deterring factor. 

Under this twofold disability — psychical and physical — 
the wonder is that women have accomplished what they 
have. Yet wherever custom has modified its rigors we find 
them at once putting their impress on one or another of the 
arts. In her introduction to the English translation of ‘‘The 
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Diaries of Court Ladies of Old Japan,” Amy Lowell writes 
that in the Heian Period, “the position of women was very 
different from what it afterwards became in the feudal 
period. The Chinese called Japan the ‘Queen country, 
because of the ascendency which women enjoyed there, 
They were educated, they were allowed a share of inher. 
tance, and they had their own houses. It is an extraordinary 
and important fact that much of the best literature of Japan 
has been written by women.” Of the three diarists trans. 
lated, Murasaki Shikibu has to her credit the first realistic 
novel of Japan, the famous ‘Genji Monogatori.’ “Hitherto 
Japanese authors had confined themselves to stories of no 
great length, and which relied for their interest on a fairy or 
wonder element. The ‘Genji Monogatori’ struck out an 
entirely new direction. It depicted real life in Kioto as a con- 
temporary gentleman might have lived it. It founded its 
interest on the fact that people like to read about them- 
selves, but this, which seems to us a commonplace, was a 
glaring innovation when Muraski Shikibu attempted it; 
it was, in fact, the flash from a mind of genius.” ‘‘ Almost the 
most perfect picture of refined contemporary life that the 
literature of any race has left us,” Ernest Fenollosa adds. 
Another of these diarists, Izumi Shikibu, is the greatest of 
the many great women poets Japan has had. And it is not 
surprising that she should have lived in the one period when 
women were regarded as being most nearly equal to men. 
In her own country her poems “are considered never to have 
been excelled in freshness and freedom of expression.” 
Sappho is commonly cited as an isolated phenomenon. 
On the contrary she was, like Izimu Shikibu, the product of a 
very definite civilization which admitted certain women 
almost as the equals of men. The same Lesbos which pro- 
duced her, produced also other notable women poets — 
indeed, her own poems bear references to them. “ Poetry in 
that age and place,” writes John Addington Symonds, “was 
cultivated as assiduously and apparently as successfully by 
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women as by men.” Lesbian women being “accustomed to 
express themselves to an extent unknown elsewhere in his- 
ory —until, indeed, the present time.” 

A genial consideration for women, exaggerated in Pro- 
vence into the fantastic gay chivalry of the courts of love, 
marks one of the first periods in which the gloom of ignorance 
that settled over Europe with the middle ages was slightly 
broken — that early forerunner of the Renaissance when 
scholars first began to regain mutilated fragments of ancient 
learning — and from this period date many great women — 
lawyers, abbesses, scholars —and among them Marie de 
France, the first woman poet of France, the source, so Remy 
de Gourmont believes, of France’s wealth of fairy stories. Her 
vogue lasted for more than a century and extended all over 
northern Europe, even to Scandinavia. Her influence was pro- 
found, and de Gourmont thinks it possible that she was the 
source also of that memorable manifestation of the Celtic ge- 
nius, the Round Table cycle. The Celtic culture has from the 
first been characterized by greater respect for feminine possi- 
bilities than was held by the Greek and Latin cultures, and 
s0 it is not so surprising that of the two great poets of the 
court of Henri II, one should have been a woman, “et toute 
la belle civilisation anglo-normande du douziéme siécle 
pourait s’évoquer a propos des deux poétes, qui furent égale- 
ment célébres.”” 

Seventeenth and eighteenth century France gave women 
of fashion greater intellectual freedom than they had per- 
haps ever had before as a class, though it was far indeed from 
regarding them as the equals of men. A voluminous litera- 
ture has grown up about these great French women; yet 
among the greatest writers, Mme. de la Fayette, who has 
to her credit a new genre in literature, did not even let her 
friends know that she was publishing. Of the other two, 
Sainte-Beuve writes of the witty, cynical Mme. du Deffand, 
“Elle est avec Voltaire, dans le prose, le classique le plus 
pure de cette époque, sans méme en excepter aucun des 
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grands écrivains’’; an epoch, Aldington notes in commenting 
on that judgment, which included Fontenelle, Montesquieu, 
Marivaux, and d’Alembert. And Mme. de Sévigné is possibly 
the greatest of all letter writers. But in letter writing women 
have always come off with honors equal to men, since the 
field has been considered a legitimate one for them, probably 
because it is an amateur sport in which verve and vivacity 
are of more importance than training. Mary W ortley Mon. 
tagu beguiles as many hours to-day as Horace Walpole, 
and Mme. de Sévigné, often ridiculous enough intellectually, 
uses her medium with unsurpassed skill. She does not com. 
pare with Saint-Simon, who however was engaged in a much 
more pretentious task, one quite outside the province of 
women. It happens, however, that the lighter efforts of an 
age often bulk quite as important to posterity as its more 
solemn undertakings. The letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
that woman of great talent relegated by the conventions of 
her time to a position almost of domestic drudge to the 

“genius” she married, may, with their vivacious pictures of 
the people and customs she knew, live quite as long as the 
serious intellectual lucubrations of her husband. 

In nineteenth-century England reason was finally be- 
lieved to have come into its own. Still its sway was not so 
complete but that Jane Austen always discreetly hid her 
writing and made a point of having fancy work around, since 
it was more fitting to her sex. Nor did it save the Brontés 
from being considered wild women by their neighbors and 
associates, while Meredith’s description of George Eliot 
expresses eloquently, if unconsciously on the part of that 
champion of the sex, the prevalent masculine scorn for a 
female novelist. Yet there they are in the short roll of great 
English novelists, at least four women who stand out as 
being of the first rank. And a bit later Christina Rossetti 
adds a poet to the list. This in spite of the fact that the num- 
ber of women writing was small compared with the number 
of men. At the same time, in that quickly blighted spring of 
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American letters which produced Poe and Hawthorne and 
which added to its other innovations a new liberty for 
women, we find that of the three poets of the period who 
have most successfully survived the criticism of later genera- 
tions, one was the woman Emily Dickinson. 

I have gone far afield to cull these typical exceptions to 
the general belief in woman’s artistic inferiority, because it is 
necessary to go far afield to find an age which combined re- 
spect for the fine arts with respect for women’s native capaci- 
ties. Their minds, their emotions, their creative impulses 
have been more savagely distorted through the years than 
the feet of Chinese women were distorted by custom-decreed 
bandages. One must, in fact, go a long way to find an age 
which owns to even one of these requirements. The human 
spirit flowers perfectly only rarely, since many propitious 
elements must first join together to assist its growth — an 
excellent reason, surely, for doing away with such purely 
artificial difficulties as we can. 

In our own times the partial emancipation of women is 
reflected in their vigorous activity in the arts, as well as their 
gradual annexation of one after another of the professions 
formerly held to have some occult sympathy with the mas- 
culine sex. There is nothing more dangerous, or more fas- 
cinating, than to attempt to evaluate the work of current 
artists. And nothing less than that is necessary to estimate 
how favorably modern women artists compare with men. 
It would be rash indeed to say of any artist of to-day, man or 
woman, that he is a genius of the first order. Doubtless there 
are such, but judging by the fate of contemporary criticism 
in the past we should probably crown the wrong head. Yet it 
is sufficiently obvious that many women are doing distin- 
guished work, while enough of them are notably original 
to confute the hoary old notion that women are imitative. 
I think of half-a-dozen women of marked original talent. 
The reader may think of half-a-dozen more. 

Among “best sellers,” among established literary reputa- 
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tions, among the devoted artists who are living in garrets to. 
day and who may or may not be acclaimed geniuses a hun. 
dred years from now, women’s names are so indiscriminately 
sprinkled in with those of men, that it would seem as if the 
general public had already given up drawing the sex line 
where artists are concerned. If the average reader is asked 
who are the chief American novelists of the day, he will 
mention Edith Wharton, Hergesheimer perhaps, or Cabell, 
if he belongs to their school, and if not, Sherwood Anderson 
or Sinclair Lewis. But whatever his school, he will mention 
Edith Wharton and Willa Cather. As to poets, he will think 
of Robinson and H. D., Masters and Elinor Wylie, Sand- 
burg, Sara Teasdale, Frost, Edna Millay. It is the same in 
painting. In sculpture, music, and the drama women are 
just beginning to see what they can do. Yet no one ignorant 
of our peculiar sexual discriminations, on looking over the 
lists of current artistic celebrities, would guess that the girls 
who aspire to become artists must first overcome barriers 
which it would be deemed insanity to put in the way of their 


brothers, so many of them become meritoriously known, 
considering the comparatively few who enter the lists. 

In fact, it is possible that sex has nothing whatever to do 
with the individual’s ability to crystallize experience into 
words, or form, or color, or sound. 





EROS 
By AMY S. JENNINGS 


SEE in your eyes what you have seen: 

Laughter and wonder and dark wet trees 
With the naked buds close clinging, 
And a wind that races with swift bare knees 
On the darkened earth and across the sheen 
Rippled and roughened and cold and gray, 
Shaken and trembling and clear and gray, 
Of the lake and the wild duck winging. 


I see in your eyes what you have seen: 

One gray drake and another gray drake 

And a young gray duck at the edge of the lake — 
The cries and the splashing, the joy of the flight, 
And the sudden rhythm of three in flight. 

Low, high, in the cloudy sky. 

Low, high, curve and dip! 

She in the lead with taut neck steering, 

This way, that way, turning, veering. 

Low, high, curve and dip, 

And the echo of the exultant note 

That challenged her mate from her sure gray throat. 


Deep in your eyes what you have seen! 

The shaken water, the leafless trees, 

And the long gray flight that swept between 
Gray as the clouds a March wind flings 
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From sky to sky, till above your head 

They dipped, and a glory of purple spread, 

A flashing oval of purple spread, 

Like a sunlit sword, like a shout from the dead, 
Like the naked pulse of a new born world, 
Like a banner, suddenly unfurled 

From the secret silver under their wings. 


Low, high, curve and dip. 

Gray, were they gray? 

Suddenly into the lake they slip, 

The one half-hearted backs away, 

The other turns into the wind and flow. 
Did she see, did she know? 

Purple and silver are hidden away, 

And he calls with a quiet protecting note, 
While she swims behind with her head held low, 
Ah, so chastened, so gray, so low, 

Low, low, 


And the ripples kissing her throat. 





NEW LETTERS ABOUT POE 
Epirep By STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 


F we no longer read the poetry of Sarah Helen Whit- 

man, we have at least not entirely forgotten her romance 

as “Poe’s Helen” with the dramatic episode of their 

broken engagement. Mrs. Whitman was, it will be 
recalled, a widow and older than Poe — at the time of their 
brief intimacy, she was in her forty-sixth year. Two years 
later, on December 4, 1850, she wrote her friend, Mrs. Mary 
Hewitt, the poetess, concerning another question. “What,” 
she says, “does Mr. Griswold think of the matter?” She 
wanted Rufus Griswold —the Baptist preacher, editor, 
anthologist, and eulogist of ““The Female Poets of America”’ 
— to vouchsafe an opinion on the “mediums” of departed 
spirits. It seems that the voluminous Mr. Griswold found 
time to write ladies on such topics. “How I wish,” he says 
in an unpublished letter to Mrs. Hewitt, “I knew the life 
they live in that Spirit world!” 

Such phrases in old letters recall this mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury circle with its sentimental poetry and easy scholarship 
and lively gossip. We may pause over the titles of these 
female poets, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Ellet, and Mrs. Hewitt. 
In the ’thirties Mrs. Osgood wove her “Wreath of Wild 
Flowers from New England.” Afterwards, Mrs. Ellet, hav- 
ing skilfully tortured Edgar Allan Poe, Mrs. Whitman, 
and even Mr. Griswold, published her “moral books’’: 
among them, ‘Queens of American Society” and “Brides 
and Widows of the Bible.”’ Mrs. Hewitt, too, the author 
of “Songs of Our Land and Other Poems,” had pleased 
the taste of the age with her verses of “natural feeling.” 

It is now seventy-five years since Mr. Griswold stirred 
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these poetesses, and America, with his malicious “Sketch” 
of Poe. Two years earlier Poe had stormed out of the home 
of Sarah Helen Whitman in Providence, Rhode Island, his 
romance shattered, his engagement ended. Since 1850 Mr. 
Griswold has been severely handled by angry biographers, 
and since 1848 Mrs. Whitman has told the facts of her story 
with which scandal dealt so freely. Yet just as her query 
about Mr. Griswold’s opinion brings back this society of 
wistful ladies, so the group of Mrs. Whitman’s unpublished 
letters here brought together, revives the tale of Poe and h's 
Helen, a tale so tender, so passionate, so darkened by Levana, 
the Lady of Sorrows — and, alas! so theatrical! 

The four letters that follow establish no sensational 
facts about the separation of Poe and Mrs. Whitman. They 
do, however, cast further light on the story, and they picture 
vividly the individuals concerned. More than this, they are 
contemporary letters. Through the evidence of two complete 
dates, and of allusions in the text, it is clear that these letters 
of Sarah Helen Whitman to Mrs. Hewitt belong to a period 
between September, 1850, and December 4 of the same year. 
The first and most impressive letter was, then, written less 
than a year after Poe’s death (October 7, 1849), and the 
last some fourteen months after this event. The manuscripts, 
in a hand hardly less beautiful than Poe’s, belong to Miss 
May H. Rockwell of Ridgefield, Connecticut, a relative by 
marriage of Mrs. Hewitt’s. Rufus Griswold, careless at best 
in this world about personalia, would not,*I believe, object 
from the spirit realm to their publication. Nor would their 
hero and heroine protest. 

If we are to recall Poe’s romance with Mrs. Whitman — 
a romance complex and still obscure in many details — we 
must go back to 1845, the year of “The Raven.” In this year 
(so dated by Mrs. Whitman) Poe, passing through Provi- 
dence with Mrs. Osgood, saw for the first time, without 
actually meeting her, Helen Whitman, then living with 
her mother. In memory of this moment he later wrote his 
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verses beginning, “I saw thee once — once only — years 
ago,” making of the incident a romantic vision, a realiza- 
jon of his early lines written to another “Helen.” During the 
three ensuing years, Poe and Mrs. Whitman were interested, 
still without meeting, in each other’s work. In 1848 Mrs. Whit- 
man composed a poem based on “The Raven” in the form 
of a valentine, sent it to a party given by an acquaintance, 
a Miss Lynch, and she addressed it “To Edgar Allan Poe.” 
Poe was stirred. “Do you know Mrs. Whitman?” he writes 
his friend, Miss Anna Blackwell, in June of the same year. 
«_. , [have never seen her but once. Ann Lynch, however, 
told me many things about the romance of her character 
which singularly interested me and excited my curiosity.” 
We may hasten over other details: Miss Blackwell’s com- 
munication of these words to Mrs. Whitman; the exchange 
of clippings and verses between Mrs. Whitman and Poe; 
and the stories of his engagements in Richmond either for 
a duel, or for a marriage with Mrs. Shelton. 

By the third week in September, 1848, he had met Mrs. 
Whitman, and on October 1 he writes to her in a characteris- 
tic love letter: “During our walk in the cemetery I said to 
you while the bitter, bitter tears sprang to my eyes — ‘Helen 
I love now — now for the first time and only time.’”’ In 
the same letter occurs the famous passage on the occult 
emotions which Mrs. Whitman shared with the poet. 

In spite of Poe’s tempestuous wooing, Mrs. Whitman’s 
consent was not given immediately. Dependence upon her 
mother, Poe’s wayward nature, advice of friends — all 
counselled caution. Neither did Mrs. Whitman speak the 
fnal word of rejection. There are anguished letters, excited 
scenes, promises, and reproaches. Mrs. Ellet’s tongue and 
pen are busy, and Poe tells Mrs. Whitman of her previous 
enmity, and of his past life — some of it. Yet finally, despite 
one especially violent scene, despite the warnings of friends, 
Mrs. Whitman, partly because of her belief that she could 
save Poe, resolved to marry him. Poe now believed himself 
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near his happiness. On December 23, 1848, he hag 
written two notes — one to a Providence clergyman, Dr. 
Crocker, requesting him to publish the banns; the other to 
Mrs. Clemm, the mother of his dead wife, Virginia Clemm, 
telling her that he was to be married. On this day, however. 
information was brought to Mrs. Whitman which convinced 
her that the engagement should end. 

Of this old story these newly found manuscripts remind 
us. The echoes of the episode sound through Poe’s numerous 
biographers and critics well into the twentieth century, 
But we are concerned, in these letters, only with Mrs. Whit. 
man’s réle in the drama from September to December 180. 

Mrs. Whitman’s first letter is in reply to a communication 
from Mrs. Hewitt, which had been dated August 23. Since 
her second letter dated October 4, refers to Mrs. Hewitt’s 
“prompt reply,” it is probable, unless other lost letters 
intervene, that this first letter was written during the middle 
or last weeks of September. Since the date of the long post- 
script of this letter is September 28, and since there is no 
evidence of delay between the letter and this addendum, 
perhaps the date of the letter may be set tentatively as 
September 26 or 27. The year is clearly established by Mrs. 
Whitman’s allusions to the publication of Poe’s “Literati,” 
and her poem, “Arcturus,” in the June number of “Gra- 
ham’s Magazine’; both appeared in 1850. 

After receiving a copy of the “Literati” from Griswold, 
Mrs. Whitman writes a long letter to Mrs. Hewitt, not only 
because of Mrs. Hewitt’s “soul of sweetness,” but also, | 
infer, because Mrs. Hewitt has Griswold’s ear. This vol- 
ume, now quite rare, was entitled “The Literati, by Edgar A. 
Poe; With a Sketch of the Author, by Rufus Wilmot Gris- 
wold.” Amid its cold injustice and slander and spiteful 
reprints of Poe’s letters, Mrs. Whitman saw not merely the 
allusion on “page 23” to Mrs. Ellet, but an account of the 
breaking of her engagement — an account which, if not new, 
must have appeared forceful in print. She read, of Poe: 
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“His name was now frequently associated with that of 
one of the most brilliant women of New England, and it 
was publicly announced that they were to be married. . . . 
They were not married, and the breaking of the engagement 
affords a striking illustration of his character. He said to an 
acquaintance in New York, who congratulated with him 
upon the prospect of his union with a person of so much 
genius and so many virtues — ‘It is a mistake: I am not 
going to be married.’ “Why, Mr. Poe, I understand that the 
banns have been published.’ ‘I cannot help what you have 
heard, my dear Madam: but mark me, I shall not marry 
her.’ He left town the same evening, and the next day was 
reeling through the streets of the city which was the lady’s 
home, and in the evening — that should have been the 
evening before the bridal — in his drunkenness he committed 
at her house such outrages as made necessary a summons of 
the police. Here was no insanity leading to indulgence: he 
went from New York with a determination thus to induce 
an ending of the engagement; and he succeeded.” 

Of this story Mrs. Whitman later wrote that Mr. Griswold 
had not only described this episode falsely, but that he had 
confused two scenes, the one relating to the engagement, 
and that on the eve of the marriage. 

Thus it is primarily to the “Literati” and to Mr. Rufus 
Griswold, rather than to her correspondent, Mrs. Hewitt, 
that we owe Mrs. Whitman’s two pictures: one, of her feel- 
ings as she read the libellous ““Sketch”’; another, of her last 
scene with Poe. The letters containing them are here printed 
—except for a very few obvious slips of the pen — exactly 
as they were written — with all their misspellings. The first 
and longest of the four letters reads as follows: 


My dear Mrs. Hewitt 

Your kind note of August-23d gave me such sincere pleasure 
that my first impulse on recieving it was to sit down & write to 
you as freely as if I had known you all my life — were I to judge 
by my past experience I should say more freely, for my reserve 
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towards most persons increases as they become more intimately 
known to me. At first, my heart goes forth to meet those who seem 
to love me, as confidingly as if there were no such thing as seeming 
in the world — but it is soon repelled, & retreats into its own en. 
chanted solitudes, rejoicing in its isolation, or, as Margaret 
D’Ossoli used to say, in its “conscious aloofness.” Towards you, 
my dear Mrs. Hewitt, I am for the present compelled to obey the 
law of attraction. I first knew you thro’ some lines published or 
republished in the Harbinger. I thought then, as now, that nothing 
was ever so sweetly, so gracefully, & so tenderly uttered as your 
“Love’s Pleading.” In the fall of 1848 I one day heard Mr. Poe 
talking about the intellectual women of New York to a gentleman 
of our city.’ Something that he said of you arrested my attention 
&, in reply to my questions, he drew a portrait of you which im- 
printed itself on my heart and caused my thoughts often to revert 
to you with feelings of unwonted sympathy & interest. He spoke 
of a peculiar charm in the expression of your face — a soul of 
sweetness that looked out as from some serene inner sanctuary, 
and seemed as independent of its earthly tabernacle as if it shone 
upon us from an disembodied spirit. Often, when all the world 
has seemed to unite in condemning his name to eternal infamy, 
I have wondered whether that soul of benignity that he once saw 
in your eyes still looked in sorrow & pity on his errors. It is be- 
cause I have dared to hope it, that I have ventured to speak to 
you of my relations with him & of the interest I must ever feel 
in his reputation & destiny. I have been moved to repose this 
confidence in you, my dear Mrs. Hewitt, by motives which will 
become apparent to you in the course of my letter. I this morning 
recieved from New York a volume entitled the“ Literati” for which 
I am, I presume, indebted to the politeness of Mr. Griswold. In 
turning over its pages a paragraph which is not more unjust to Mr. 
Poe than it is in every way painful & wounding to my own feelings 
arrested my attention. I allude to what is said in relation to the dis- 
solution of our engagement and the incidents attending it. | am 
“perplexed in the extreme”’ to account for the insertion of these an- 
ecdotes, so obviously painful to me & so uncalled for, even if they had 
rested upon any reliable authority. The many polite attentions which 
I have recieved from Mr. Griswold — the great kindness with 
which he has always spoken of me— The confidence which I have 
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reposed in him on this very subject and the friendly feelings which 
have always subsisted between us, render his course in this matter 
utterly inexplicable to me. I am constrained to believe that he 
has been insidiously & unconsciously wrought upon to give pub- 
licity to this piece of gossip by the person* who originally pro- 
mulgated it. I have heard the story before. It has been repeatedly 
urged upon my attention, with an indelicate and obtrusive im- 
portunity, by one whose motives were too apparent for me to 
feel any pain from the communication. Mr. Griswold, if 1 am not 
greatly mistaken, has no personal acquaintance with the individual 
to whom I refer. If I could believe that Mr. Poe uttered these 
words, it would indeed prove a want of manliness, a depth of 
dishonour from which my whole soul would recoil. I can very 
readily believe that during the course of our engagement he may 
repeatedly have denied to the ladies of his acquaintance that any 
engagement subsisted between us — such denials are so common 
as hardly to bear the name of falsehood, — but I cannot believe 
him to have made the reply published by Mr. Griswold. Mr. Poe, 
with all his faults, had too much refinement, too much courtesy, 
in a word too much fact to have expressed himself in a manner by 
which he would inevitably have forfeited the respect of the woman 
to whom his remarks were addressed. I have often heard Mr. Poe 
speak of women resentfully & severely mever either rudely or 
insolently. 

For yet another reason I cannot conceive him to have made the 
reply attributed to him. He knew very well that we were not 
published & his answer would naturally have implied a denial of 
that idle rumor & not a virtual assent to it. I had, it is true, given 
him a promise that I would endeavour to obtain my mother’s 
consent to our marriage before the end of December — but un- 
forseen obstacles presented themselves over which I had no 
control, Our engagement was from the first a conditional one. 
My mother was inflexibly opposed to our union, and being in a 
pecuniary point of view entirely dependent upon her, I cou/d not, 
if | would, have acted without her concurrence. Many painful 
scenes occurred during his several visits to Providence in conse- 


*Presumably Mrs. Ellet, of whose persecutions Poe had repeatedly 
warned Mrs. Whitman. She is mentioned several times in these letters. 
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quence of this opposition. The story of the “‘ Police”’ is without 
shadow of foundation. Neither did Mr. Poe, after obtaining my 
mother’s reluctant consent to our immediate marriage, commit 

any of those excesses which have been charged to him. This 
consent was not obtained until the evening of Dec. 22d. On the 
23 of December Mr. Poe wrote a note to the Rev. Dr. Crocker 
requesting him to publish our intention of marriage on the ensuing 
Sunday — he also wrote a letter to Mrs. Clemm informing her 
that we should be married on Monday and should arrive at Ford. 
ham on Tuesday in the second train of cars. We rode out together 
in the morning & passed the greater part of the day in making 
preparations for my sudden change of abode. In the afternoon, 

while we were together at one of the circulating libraries of the 
city, a communication was handed me cautioning me against this 
imprudent marriage & informing me of many things in Mr. Poe’s 
recent career with which I was previously unacquainted. I was 
at the same time informed that he had a/ready violated the solemn 
promises that he had made to me & to my friends on the preceding 
evening. I knew that, even had I been disposed to overlook these 
things myself, they must within a few hours come to the knowledge 
of my friends & would lead to a recurrence of the scenes to which 
I had been already subjected, and I felt utterly helpless of being 
able to exercise any permanent influence over his life. On our 
return home I announced to him what I had heard &, in his presence, 
countermanded the order, which he had previously given, for the 
delivery of the note he had addressed to Dr. Crocker. He earnestly 
endeavoured to persuade me that I had been misinformed, espe- 
cially in relation to his having that very morning called for wine 
at the bar of the hotel where he boarded. The effect of this infringe- 
ment of his promise was in no degree perceptible, but the authority 
on which I had recieved this & other statements concerning 
him, was not to be questioned. I listened to his explanations & 
his remonstrances without one word of reproach and with that 
marble stillness of despair so mercifully accorded to us when the 
heart has been wrought to its highest capacity of suffering. Nor 
was I, at that bitter moment, unsolaced by a sense of relief at 
being freed from the intolerable burden of responsibility which he 
had sought to impose upon me, by persuading me that his fate, 
for good or for evil, depended upon me. I had now learned that 
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my influence was unavailing. My mother on being informed of 
what had transpired had a brief interview with Mr. Poe which 
-esulted in his determination to return immediately to New York. 
In her presence & in that of his friend, Mr. Pabodie, I bade him 
farewell, with feelings of profound commiseration for his fate — of 
intense sorrow thus to part from one whose sweet & gracious na- 
ture had endeared him to me beyond expression, and whose rare 
& peculiar intellect had given a new charm to my life. While he 
was endeavouring to win from me an assurance that our parting 
should not be a final one, my mother saved me from a response by 
insisting upon the immediate termination of the interview. Mr. 
Poe then started up and left the house with an expression of bitter 
resentment at what he termed, the “intolerable insults” of my 
family. 1 never saw him more — 

The most exaggerated and, to him, deeply humiliating rumors 
were now rapidly circulated in relation to the circumstances at- 
tending our seperation, and Mr. Poe was purposely led to believe 
that they were sanctioned by me. In retaliation for these supposed 
injuries he permitted himself to say some very ungenerous & 
unkind things of me, all of which my “friends” were careful to 
report to me. These I freely pardoned in view of the terrible 
humiliation to which he was subjected in consequence of all that 
had occurred in Providence. This he portrayed to me in a letter 
which I recieved from him a few weeks after our seperation. He 
spoke of the agonies he had endured, “agonies known only to God 
and to his own heart” and which had “ passed his soul thro’ fire’’.* 

Yet Mr. Griswold thinks he purposely involved himself in these 
sufferings & humiliations by a preconceived and deliberate piece 
of acting. 

Forgive, my dear Mrs. Hewitt, the egotism of these details. 
Nothing could excuse them but the publicity which has already 
been given to the whole matter. You will, I trust, have some sym- 
pathy with the unwillingness I feel that any additional obloquy 
should attach to the memory of one I love through these un- 


*Mrs. Whitman speaks of Poe’s letter as if it had been written a few 
weeks after the incidents she has just described. Possibly she refers to 
the earlier “separation,” for the letter of Poe’s from which these quota- 
tions apparently come, was written on November 24. 
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founded rumours. You will also see that I cannot be insensible 
to the humiliating position thus publicly assigned me as a lady 
whose hand has been sought and rejected in mere wantonness, 
You are, I believe, intimately acquainted with Mr. Griswold and 
with many who will read his published statement and will under. 
stand the motives which have urged me to put you in possession 
of this simple outline of facts. 

I at first intended to have written to Mr. Griswold, but the 
more I consider his statement the more does it perplex and grieve 
me — and while I feel so uncertain of the motives which prompted 
it I do not like to trouble him with any communication. I have 
felt so sincere a regard for him that it would be some alleviation 
of the pain his paragraph has caused me if I could feel assured 
that it did not originate in positive dislike. If zot I am sure he will 
not refuse to tell me on what authority he received the story of 
Mr. Poe’s remarks concerning me, or, at least, the name of the 
lady to whom they were addressed. 

There are many things which I wish to say to you my dear Mrs. 
Hewitt, and many questions which I would ask of you, but I will 
not occupy your time longer at present for I know you have many 
pressing engagements. 

Can you inform me of Mrs. Clemm’s address, I have been for 
more than a year anxious to write to her concerning my letters, 
not one of which has ever been returned to me — 

Did I not, in my verses for the volume you are about to publish, 
spell the word “syrups” with an o instead of u? If so, I hope you 
were kind enough to correct it for me — I despair of ever learning 
how to spell. 

Perhaps I may visit New York in the course of the winter, when 
I shall hope to see you, in the meantime will you not write me a 
few lines when you are quite at leisure. Forgive me, my dear Mrs. 
Hewitt, the liberty I have taken with you and allow me to think 
of you as a friend — 

Sarah H. Whitman 

If you see Miss Lynch will you give my love to her and tell her 
I intend to write to her very soon and make my peace with her 
for what I said about the “Tiger lillies” 


This letter was apparently laid aside, perhaps until the 
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next day, for the following addition dated September 28 
appears as a postscript without a signature. In this Mrs. 
Whitman’s motivation of Mr. Griswold’s slander is not very 
successful, but her speculations include some interesting 
observations on her poem, “Arcturus.” The first stanza of 
this poem reads: 


Star of resplendent front! thy glorious eye 
Shines on me still from out yon clouded sky, — 
Shines on me through the horrors of a night 
More drear than ever fell o’er day so bright, — 
Shines till the envious Serpent slinks away, 
And pales and trembles at thy steadfast ray. 


‘ 


Commenting upon Mr. Griswold and her allusion to “the 


envious Serpent,” Mrs. Whitman continues: 


Saturday Sept. 28th 


My dear Mrs. Hewitt, I am urged by something I have just heard 
to infringe still further on your patience. Some of my friends who 
have seen Mr. Griswold’s statement (and who are even more 
surprised than I have myself been by its apparent harshness) have 
suggested an explanation which, although it seems to me highly 
improbable, is not absolutely impossible. 

I last summer published some lines to Arcturus in the June 
number of Grahams Magazine. It has occurred to some of my 
friends that this poem may have been seen by Mr. Griswold, that 
an allusion in its opening stanzas may have been understood by 
him as referring to his own published memoir of Mr. Poe, and that 
this supposition may have made him more reckless of my feelings 
than he would otherwise have been in what he has recently 
published concerning me, 

If you suppose it possible that such a suspicion has ever entered 
Mr. Griswold’s mind, I can readily furnish you with the means 
of disproving it, if you will allow me to do so, In the fall of 1848 
Mr. Poe had spoken to me of Arcturus as a star with which he 
had associated some romantic fancies — it was just as he was 
parting from me that he said this. In the evening, after he had 
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left the city, some very painful rumors reached me concerning 
him which I then believed to be false & calumnious — on looking 
out upon the western sky I saw Arcturus shining out in great 
splendor while all the nearer constellations were in deep shadow, 
I immediately wrote the enclosed lines. The allusion to the con. 
stellation of the “serpent” was suggested by the fact I have just 
related, and by the spirit of detraction that seemed every-where 
to follow him. I was, at that period of my acquaintance, compelled 
to judge Mr. Poe by what I had seen of him rather than by what | 
had beard, and I could not conceive it possible that he could ever 
have given occasion for the severe things that were often said of 
him. 

On the very morning when I last saw Mr. Poe, he copied these 
lines with the intention of sending them to the American Metro- 
politan for which I had engaged to write. In consequence of what 
afterwards occurred between us I was induced to withhold them 
from publication. Last february, about the time when Arcturus 
again became visible in the evening, I completed the poem as it 
is now printed and sent it to Graham’s Magazine. 

You will see by the copy which I enclose in Mr. Poe’s own hand- 
writing & by the accompanying note which contains a reference 
to the poem, that the allusion to the serpent could have no relation 
to anything said of Mr. Poe since his death. I have several letters 
from Mr. Poe containing references to this poem but they are so 
filled with bitterness against the person who has sought to influence 
me against “him that I am unwilling to have them seen by you. 
The accompanying note however, which contains a slight reference 
to two lines which I had erased from one of the copies I sent him, 
will sufficiently attest the truth of what I say. I have a reason for 
wishing to make this proof clear to you which I may perhaps make 
known to you hereafter. 

I wish you my dear Mrs. Hewitt to make this statement known 
to Mr. Griswold. I could not endure that one from whom I have 
recieved so much kindness as I have done from him should for a 
moment believe me capable of making a malicious allusion to him 
in this poem. 

The idea that he could suspect me of it would give me far more 
pain than I have suffered from the temporary vexation which this 
paragraph has caused me. If I could know that it was not done in 
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enmity I should soon forget it — for J, too, am like that flower 
“that hath its root in air”, where “shadow of annoyance” seldom 
comes to me, or it if comes, stays not long. 

You will preserve the accompanying papers for me until I see 
you or until I send for them, and now that I have reached the 
fnalé let me say goodnight. On referring to the paragraph in 
allusion to me, I see that the words of Mr. Poe do not imply an 
assent to what the lady had said to him about his being published 
— but this does not alter my conviction that the words attributed 
to him are a fabrication of “the enemy” and that Mr. Griswold 
has been purposely deceived in the matter. 


Six days later Mrs. Whitman has a response from Mrs. 
Hewitt, and is herself writing once more. The nature of the 
conversation between Poe and Mrs. Hewitt, evidently 
described to Mrs. Whitman by Mrs. Hewitt we do not know. 
It is obvious, however, from the reply that others, not “the 

erson whom I suspected,” are responsible for the tone of the 
“Sketch.” Mrs. Whitman is eager for further particulars: 


Providence Oct. 4th 
My dear Mrs. Hewitt 

Your promt reply to my letter & your frank and simple 
statement of the conversation that occurred between yourself & 
Mr. Poe has relieved me of many anxious thoughts & removed 
quite a load of sorrow from my heart. You must I fear have 
thought some of my remarks very harsh & severe but since they 
do not in the remotest degree apply to anything that was actually 
said to you, or repeated by you you will I am sure banish them 
entirely from your remembrance. 

The person whom I suspected of influencing Mr. Griswold had 
used many unjustifiable means to prejudice me against Mr. Poe 
& had repeatedly told me that he had denied our engagement to 
more than one lady of his acquaintance. I consequently expressed 
myself more emphatically than I might otherwise have done in 
alluding to the stories I believed him to have circulated. 

Your letter leads me to hope & believe that Mr. Griswold was 
not instigated by any unkind feeling towards me. I, of course, 
cannot but regret that Mr. Poe should have spoken as he did in 
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relation to our marriage yet when I consider his strange & way. 
ward nature I ought not to be surprised at it. 

He had, a few days before his interview with you, spoken to me 
of some lines which were to appear in the Metropolitan for Febry. 
ary 1849. He had seen them in ms (at the publisher’s, I think) 
and believed them to be addressed to himself. With his impressible 
& impulsive temperament I can see that they must have deeply 
affected him & have revived remembrances which, for the moment, 
prevailed over every other feeling. 

You say that you “can perhaps give me a clue to the motives 
of both when you see me.” Cannot you communicate them to me 
in writing? I confess I am impatient to know more on this subject. 
Yet if you are unwilling to comply with my request, forget that | 
have made it. I hope Mr. Griswold will not allow himself to be 
troubled at anything which I have said in my letter & that you, 
my dear Mrs. Hewitt will forgive my heavy trespasses on your 
time & attention and believe me sincerely and gratefully 

Your friend 


SHW 


Mrs. Hewitt in her reply enclosed the “clue.” Who wrote 
these notes which Mrs. Whitman carefully returns, or their 
exact tenor, is conjectural, but they were probably concerned 
with the relations of Mr. Griswold and Mrs. Frances Sargent 
Osgood, with whom Poe had once believed himself in love. 
Mrs. Osgood’s “reminiscences” may be found in Mr. Gris- 
wold’s “‘Sketch.”” Add to these “motives” Mr. Griswold’s 
well-known statements that he had never been Poe’s friend 
or Poe his, and it is probable that Mrs. Whitman, even if 
she did not know the name of the lady to whom Poe re- 
marked on their engagement, understood more clearly Mr. 
Griswold’s mood when he wrote his account of Poe. 

Mrs. Whitman’s strong conviction, expressed to Mrs. 
Hewitt in this letter, that “Annabel Lee” was inspired by 
her poem (not mentioned here by name), “The Isle of 
Dreams,” and that she herself was “Annabel,” she repeated 
elsewhere. Not only these two ladies, Mrs. Osgood through 


her “‘reminiscences,” in Mr. Griswold’s “Sketch,” and Mrs. 
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Whitman in her letters, but many others have battled 
over this poem. The entire letter follows: 


Providence Oct 1oth 1850 

My dear Mrs. Hewitt 

[ am sincerely grateful to you for the communications which 
you have so kindly entrusted to me. Be assured that I shall never 
betray your confidence. In order that you may feel quite at rest 
about the matter I return you the enclosed notes. I was prepared 
for your suggestion with regard to Mr. Griswold’s motives, having 
heard of his devotion to Mrs. Osgood more than a year ago. You 
perhaps know that Mrs. Osgood came to Providence purposely 
to see me soon after she heard of my engagement to Mr. Poe. 
She at that time manifested so much affectionate interest in me 
that I was deeply grieved to recieve no answer to the many letters 
which I wrote her after my seperation from him. I have sought in 
vain for some satisfactory solution of this apparent change of 
feeling. At her request I repeated to him many things which she 
said to me during that interview although I knew well that the 
tendency of these communications would be to increase her 
influence over him & consequently to weaken my own. The con- 
sciousness of having made this sacrifice and of having acted 
towards her with an almost quixotic generosity made her subse- 
quent silence & coldness more painful to me. The poem which 
Mr. Poe supposed to have been addressed to himself was ot in the 
February but in a preceeding number [of the “Metropolitan” ?]. 

The February number contained some verses of my own which 
were SO vexatiously misprinted that I am almost ashamed to refer 
to them, I was much blamed at the time for allowing them to be 
published. They were supposed to be addressed to Mr. Poe and 
were copied into many of the papers. There is an air of fatality in 
their history as in everything else that happened in relation to him. 

Although they bear a seeming reference to him & to a line in 
one of his sonnets, called “Zante”, they were written before I 
knew of his existence. They were originally composed for the 
guitar at the request of an Italian gentleman who soon after left 
the country. Being unable to finish one or two of the verses to 
my satisfaction I threw them aside and had quite forgotten them. 
After Mr. Poe left Providence I was very ill for many weeks with 
chills and fever, brought on by recent exposure & anxiety. During 
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this period I was unable to write anything for the second number 
of the magazine (as I had engaged to do) and I requested a friend 
to select something from my portfolio for the purpose. He hap. 
pened to take up this song and likeing, as he said, its monotonous 
and sea-like sound, he copied it, omitting the two unfinished 
verses) and sent it to Mr. Post. The publication of the February 
number was delayed for many weeks and after my recovery | 
thought of recalling this poem and writing another to supply its 
place. While I was preparing to do so I recieved a letter from Mr. 
Poe requesting me to allow him to say that our marriage was only 
deferred on account of my ill health — assuring me that he blamed 
me for nothing that had occurred, and entreating me to say that 
I, at least, had not authorised the terrible stories that were in 
circulation concerning him. I dared not reply to this letter; but | 
now felt a secret pleasure in thinking that the last verse of my 
song * would be understood by him as an avowal of my innocence. 

Since his death many persons have supposed that the ballad of 
Annibel Lee [sic] contained allusions to certain passages of this 
song. | have been the more willing to believe it as a sentiment 
in the fifth verse of the ballad is almost identical with an expres- 
sion in one of his letters to me. Of course this beautiful ballad was 
in many respects purely imaginative and ideal or at least allegorical 
— Mrs. Osgood may be right in supposing that it had reference to 
his wife — She repudiates the idea that it had an allusion to “a 
recent love-affair” I should like very much to know whether she 
spoke of hisengagement with meor of some more recent attachment. 

I could not have written to you so freely of these things my dear 
Mrs. Hewitt if the interest I feel in Mr. Poe had partaken of the 
character of what is usually termed /ove. It is something at once 
more intimate & more remote — a strange inexplicable enchant- 
ment that I can neither analize nor comprehend— I can 
never forget the impressions I felt in reading a story of his for the 
first time about six or seven years ago. I experienced a sensation 
of such intense horror that I dared neither look at anything he 
had written nor even utter his name. 

I now think that the conscious soul recoiled with an instinctive 
apprehension of the agonies it was destined to suffer through its 
strange union with his own — By degrees this terror took the 


* «. . . When time shall the vapors of falsehood dispel, 
He shall know if I loved him; but never how well.” 
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character of fascination — __I devoured with a half-reluctant and 
fearful avidity every line that fell from his pen and always experi- 
enced in reading them a singular pain & oppression about the 
heart which I am almost constrained to refer to some occult and 
mysterious influence — There are also a series of corresponden- 
cies & coincidences in our lives so strange and startling that I 
can never think of them without an intense feeling of awe — Do 
you remember Shelley’s lines? 


“Beyond all refuge I am thine — ah me 
I am not ¢hine I am a part of thee.” 


You will see that I am very superstitious — 

| hardly know why I am tempted my dear Mrs. Hewitt to 
speak to you of these idle fancies — If you will forgive my ego- 
tism, you shall be freely forgiven for smiling at my folly — 

I knew that Mrs. Ellet was the lady alluded to on the twenty 
third page of Mr. Griswold’s memoir — 

I had heard the story of that unfortunate affair from Miss 

Lynch before my acquaintance with Mr. Poe. 
He afterwards wrote me a full and apparently a very candid and 
consistant account of the whole matter — I was but too willing 
to believe his statement — and I still think there were many 
extenuating circumstances which if fairly represented would do 
much to remove the odium that attaches to him on account of this 
transaction — 

The whole of Mr. Griswold’s memoir has, I see, been copied 
into the International Review which also contains one of your 
own beautiful poems — I stopped to read it the other evening in 
a bookstore— I had read it repeatedly before, but it never 
seemed so beautiful as at this last reading — 

The autumnal woods of which I have just caught a glimpse from 
my western window look so soft and glowing that I am going to 
set out on a long lonely stroll through their “verdurous glooms & 
winding mossy ways” — My “guardian angels’”* are waiting 
for me so good bye my dear Mrs. Hewitt 

and believe me 
gratefully your friend 
Sarah H. Whitman 


*I suppose you are a believer in what the Rochester sybils tell 
us on this matter. 
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The fourth letter, dated December 4, was presumably 
written in 1850 since Mrs. Hewitt is at work on “The 
Memorial” to Mrs. Osgood, (who died on May 12, 1850), 
a volume which bears the imprint of 1851. About Gris. 
wold and Mrs. Osgood and Poe, Mrs. Whitman seems at 
peace though there is a characteristic note in her mild worry 
that someone — this time it is Miss Lynch — may be 
“ seriously angry” with her. She is absorbed in the other world: 


December 4th 
My dear Mrs. Hewitt 

I have been long wishing to thank you for your last kind letter 
and to assure you that I will endeavour to send you something for 
the Diadem before long. I have not seen the Diadem for this 
year, nor the Volume which you are editing for the Monument of 
Mrs. Osgood — I suppose they are not yet published — 

I was glad to learn from you that Mrs. Osgood’s remarks were 
not meant for me— I loved her & wish to think of her with 
affection — Do you know whether Miss Lynch has recieved the 
letter I sent her two months ago. I fear she must be offended with 
me or she certainly would have answered it ere this. Yet I cannot 
think she can be serious/y angry with [me] about the letter of which 
I spoke to her — There must be some other cause — I wish 
she would tell me what it is. I am guiltless of any offence towards 
her in word or deed. I think Somebody must have been making 
mischief between us. I told you in my first letter to you that | 
hoped to see you in the course of the winter. I now think it very 
doubtful whether I shall be able to leave home before spring. A 
little girl who has resided some years with my mother has proved 
a medium of communication for the strange “manifestations” 
which have recently occurred in so many places. It is a strange 
and mysterious thing to believe, nay to know, that we can at any 
moment hold communication with the Spirits of those who love 
us and who are ever hovering about us, but for the last six weeks 
Ihave been daily in the habit of communing with these invisible 
guardians by a mode of intercourse as sure though not yet so swift 
as the communications by the magnetic Telegraph. Messages are 
daily spelled out to me of the most unexpected and delightful 
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character. And these things have become so common in our city 
that | am acquainted with a number of persons who hold the like 
correspondence at any moment of the day. As soon as my friends 
found out that I had a “Medium” in the house I have scarcely 
had a moment to myself. People are calling at all hours to ask if 
they may be permitted to hold communion with the Spirit of 
some departed friend or, if they are unacquainted with the 
phenomenon, to witness it. It is indeed a strange state of 
things. What does Mr. Griswold think of the matter, I should 
think from an expression in the note you were kind enough to 
send me that he would like to avail himself of this mode of 
communication. 

But I must say good bye dear Mrs. Hewitt for the fine morning 
is passing away and I ought to breathe the fresh air after being 
shut up so many damp days. 

Yours most affectionately 


S. H. Whitman 


Mrs. Whitman lived on for twenty-eight years. As we 
look back at the turmoil of these three months in 1848 there 
is much to pity, and much to laugh at. It matters less now 
what Mr. Griswold thinks. Yet through the clouds of petty 
envies and bewilderments in this episode between Poe and 
Helen Whitman, we may see again the slight figure of the 
poetess with that intense wistful face — “‘Helen of a thou- 
sand dreams,” her lover called her. And we may hear that 
lover, too, the dreamer of dark dreams of beauty, speaking 
to her words — can they be those of the charlatan?— which 
no other save Poe could speak: “I would kneel — humbly 
kneel — at this the most earnest epoch of my life — kneel 
in entreaty for words — but for words that should disclose 
to you — that might enable me to lay bare to you my whole 
heart. All thoughts — all passions seem now merged in the 
one consuming desire — the mere wish to make you com- 
prehend — to make you see that for which there is no human 
voice — the unutterable fervor of my love for you.” 





OF DOGS 
By ELMER EDGAR STOLL 


T is time that a word should be said again for dogs, for 
they, too, are now numbered among the nuisances. We 
eat in restaurants, we live, or at least sit and sleep, in 
apartments — without yard, garden, or chimney corner 

— and in summer, for good reason, we pack up and travel. 
To leave dogs with our relatives is no more pleasant or con- 
venient than to leave children; but to take them on the train 
where they must stay forward with the baggage-master, or 
on the steamer where they must stay below with the butcher, 
or into the hotel where they cannot stay at all, is, for us and 
our dogs at least, less pleasant or convenient still. Civiliza- 
tion, how it perplexes and despoils! Horses, save for aristo- 
crats, are now out of the question; monkeys, parrots, and 
canaries are for our great-aunts and their milliners; cats are 
nuisances, too; and soon we shall be left with no ties unsun- 
dered betwixt us and outward and visible nature, leading a 
neat and sanitary existence, to be sure, but sterile in more 
senses than one. Soon we shall have nothing about us of our 
own but car, library-card, and check-book. And so some 
would have it, no doubt, too nice to touch dog, cat or child. 
Apartments? Compartments, rather, in which we dwell or go 
sliding round the globe; and even that last and final one, 
where, wrapping the drapery of our couch about us, we lie 
down to pleasant dreams, is cemented or copper-lined. We 
love nature, we say, but we shrink from the contact. We 
recoil from the ultimate, unescapable embrace. 

A child is best, but a dog is next best, with something of an 
advantage in the matter of moral and pecuniary anxieties; 
and a cat, though with still further advantages in that 
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respect, lags far behind. “A cat is a guest,” says the French- 
man, “but a dog is a friend.” From childhood everybody has 
heard of his fidelity and devotion. The stories reach back to 
antiquity and down to the present; and the fidelity and devo- 
tion are real if not all the stories are. The body of Abel, as 
rabbinical tradition has it (or rather, as Larousse has it, in 
“Le Grand Dictionnaire,” source of all my curious knowl- 
edge), was even at that early stage of culture protected by 
him from beasts of prey. He started right, it seems; the blood 
of Abel was to him not as the blood of Jezebel; and to err is 
not canine. The dogs of Lysimachus and Pyrrhus, at a later 
and more plausible date, flung themselves upon their mas- 
ters’ flaming pyres. Spartans, they, too, were obedient to 
their laws. And there is the dog who started up from his mas- 
ter’s bloody body and — both then and long after in memory 
— touched the hard heart of Napoleon riding past; and the 
dog of the Louvre, celebrated in verse by Delavigne, who 
watched by the grave of his master, killed in the insurrection 
of 1830, until he died; and Emily Bronté’s bulldog, who 
walked quietly in the procession to her funeral and burial in 
the church, but going up afterwards to her bedroom door, lay 
there and moaned for days. Of masters and servants, friends 
and lovers, widows and widowers, the stories which have 
come down to us are less satisfactory; the name of no Judas 
or Ganelon, Bluebeard or Ephesian Matron, has blotted or 
stained the record from Eden down. 

It is not mainly the dog’s devotion and fidelity, however, 
that endear him to us. Charm, rather than virtue (though 
this virtue be in itself a charm) is what holds and sways us, 
in dog or man. In intelligence he almost equals man; in 
sensibility and sympathy he often surpasses him. He howls or 
raises his bristles when death or invisible danger draws nigh 
his master or his friends. It is he, or the man whose eyes have 
for the purpose been opened, that sees or hears gods or 
ghosts, as did the dogs of the swineherd Eumzeus, which 
whined and shrank away when Pallas Athena, invisible to 
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Telemachus, entered the hut. And with men, however it be 
with spirits, his sympathy is as nearly complete as may be, 
Other animals return home, but are not homesick. Only 
yesterday I heard of a fox-terrier who died of the malady — 

as men in like plight have come near to doing — in a dog 
boarding-house. Yet under happier auspices your dog soon 

“takes on the tone of the house which he inhabits; like the 
other domestics he is disdainful when in the hanes of great 
ones, and rude and clownish when in the country; always 
concerned for his master and agreeable to his friends, he pays 
no attention to strangers but is hostile to intruders; and 
these by their dress, voice, and gesture he knows, and en- 
deavors to hinder their approach.” But with his master all is 
different. Like no other animal, “‘he consults, he questions, 
he supplicates; a look is sufficient for him, and he knows al 
the signs of his master’ s will” — and of his moods, besides. 
He is “good company,” as we say, and (too often) the best. 
But your cat is independent, self-sufficient, indifferent, a 
guest and stranger merely. He is a picture, a figure, the better 
or not (as the case may be) for not being on canvas or in 
Copenhagen ware. 

Nor is this sympathy, according to Buffon and Cuvier, the 
flattery and fawning of a hanger-on. A dog loves and delights 
in the companionship of friend or master though by him he is 
not fed, and after years of absence bursts into transports of 
joy on meeting him once more. Argos is the classical instance: 
“And lo, a hound raised up his head and pricked his ears 
even where he lay, Argos, the hound of Odysseus . . . but 
as then despised he lay (his master being afar) . . . full of 
vermin. Yet even now when he was ware of Odysseus stand- 
ing by, he wagged his tail and dropped both his ears, but 
nearer to his master he had not now the strength to draw. 
But Odysseus looked aside and wiped away a tear.”’ And yet 
though he had bred the dog, “he had got no joy of him, 
for ere that he went to sacred Ilios.” What is it, then, but 
pure affection on both sides, and deeper on the dog’s? And 
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truth is stranger; in Daniel’s “Rural Sports,” and in the 
“Britannica,” is a story of a dog that, on the return of his 
master after two years, not twenty, died of joy. 

Homer’s story is enriched with some of the most precious 
touches of nature in poetry, ancient or modern. Here is your 

“criticism of life,” or at least the “image” of it. For so the 
dog would act — raise his head and prick up his ears in 
eagerness and curiosity, and lower his ears again and wag 
his tail in recognition ; and well might the master have a tear 
in his eye at seeing that the dog knows him when others do 
not, and that he loves him too when others may love him no 
longer. How many friends remember, or are much at ease 
when reminded, after twenty years? Thrice blest was Odys- 
seus in his swineherd. If still interested, they are likely to be 
awkward, “inhibited,” and likelier to have grown away from 
us and to be no longer interested at all. “Seas between us 
braid hae roared” — and roar on. The charm which lets 
loose the fountain of tears within us and Odysseus lies in the 
dog’s unhindered and unfeigned delight. He loves us still but 
knows not why. Nature it is, speaking within him, and —a 
bit less noble — nature within us answering, deep crying 
unto deep. 

Yet there is interplay; the dog also takes the tone of mas- 
ter and household, we have seen, and a breed does that of a 
people. Partly it is a matter of sympathy, but mainly of the 
people’s taste prompting the breeder’s art. The Scots care 
little for looks and externals — a dog’s a dog for a’ that — 
and they have produced the ugly and crusty, but no doubt 
devoted, Aberdeen. To know him is to love him — as with 
your Scotsman himself — in the end. The English, in their 
more pugnacious moods, have produced the mastiff and the 
bulldog. The Germans, in their merry vein no doubt, the 
waddling and sprawling dachshund. And the Maltese, genial 
and impressionable island people, long ago produced their 
little white spaniel, to their taste and that of other peoples 
and times. Fond of animals, they had their cat too — but 
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they couldn’t make much out of the cat. He is even as he was 
in Egypt or in the alleys of Babylon. 

Of all dogs that I have known the Maltese is the most 
affectionate and intelligent, the most sympathetic and re. 
sponsive, the most highly gifted — if I may so say — with 
sweetness and light. He has most of a dog’s virtues and well. 
nigh all of his charms. Personally he is not imposing. Small, 
and white, and curly, he would to some men, no doubt, who 
much insist upon their manhood, seem contemptible. He 
is the sort of dog, I have heard them say, that they should 
like — how manly the instinct! — to kick. These are they 
who must needs avow that they hate cats, or flowers, or 
music. But such cheap and anxious manliness may be ig- 
nored; it struts and shouts, and finds fit company if any- 
where in bulldogs and staghounds. Others, in their blindness, 
have said that he ought to be on wheels. Instead of wheels he 
almost has wings, so light is he on his feet. They cannot see 
that though white and small he is quick and graceful as a 
cat, with a soul that in your cat is mute or unawakened. 
They cannot see that he is not a lap-dog really, though he 
will sit in laps, is no pop-eyed, broken-nosed Pekingese or 
languid King Charley, fit for pedestal or show case. On the 
contrary, he is alert and audacious, a watchdog ever ready to 
sound the alarm, though nothing particular in the way of 
protection. His bark is of the proverbial variety; his growl — 
only in the soul of the naturally good but preternaturally 
guilty could it awaken fear. He is a companion, not a Cer- 
berus. In him the dog’s gift for companionship has come to 
be something exquisite and rare: not merely a friend, he is, 
in his small way, an affinity, a “soul-mate,” and one not like 
another — for a summer or two— but “sealed,” as they 
say in Utah. 

Yet he is not all love, and no dog is cleverer. Two of the 
breed I have known, Fido and Gipsy, first cousins, and in 
succession prolonged visitors at our house; and Gipsy, whose 
education has not been neglected, knows a hundred and 
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forty-odd words and phrases. Men there are who know — 
and need — few more. And her words and phrases she under- 
stands, without depending on accent or gesture. “Gipsy, 
you must not bark,” I say to her, “your mistress is lying 
down”; and thereupon the door-bell shall ring, not un- 
noticed, but unanswered. Always she is “in the conversa- 
tion,” and certain things and people must not be heedlessly 
mentioned. Tact is appreciated. Some dogs take notice only 
when spoken to, but this knows when she is spoken of. She 
appears inconveniently — it is like speaking of the Devil and 
acquaintances. To call her bad dog to her face has a crushing 
effect, but we get a quick look from her when we use the 
phrase incidentally, between ourselves. “Nothing personal” 
we must hasten to add, though in words of fewer syllables. 
Once or twice, when one of us happened to say, “‘There’s a 
dog,” to the other, she has been at the window quick as a 
fash herself. Likewise, her mistress must not be mentioned 
in her hearing, the day of their separation. Pitchers have ears. 

Her chief means of communication, however, is the in- 
direct — or if rightly it has been said that words are intended 
to conceal, not reveal — the direct, indeed. The other day I 
called her bad dog to her face and summoned her in to the 
scene of her misdoing. Although we had never punished her, 
she stayed in the dining-room, on the other side of the table. 
But upon my leaving the parlor she came in to her mistress 
(her foster-mistress, really) who had not uttered the dire 
syllables, sat up on her hind-legs (which is the attitude of 
supplication), and poured forth with sobs and convulsive in- 
terruptions a stream of explanation and complaint. “It was 
not my fault —I couldn’t help it — they didn’t open the 
door” — she whimpered, as intelligibly — so we thought — 
as many children that we have heard speaking to their 
mothers. Not all eloquence is by way of words. Her cousin in 
like plight used not to be so penitent, but before discovery 
would exhibit a forced friendliness and an ill-timed gaiety 
comical to recall. One is a school-boy, the other a school-girl, 
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I suppose, but both, save when thus in error, are frankness 
itself. For error, when it is finished, bringeth forth diffidence, 
and diffidence, deceit. But in their blameless hours they love 
to look you in the eye as many dogs do not. Partly this is for 
sympathy, — when talking and laughing goes on, they look 
round the company — excellent company themselves — 
from face to face. How happy, they seem to say, we all are! 
But they do it also for information, and failing of that, they 
fall back upon their wits and — shall we say? — their reason, 

Gipsy’s chief apprehension when she is with us is that her 
hostess and mistress, upon whom her affections are centred, 
may go away. When that is impending, she knows, and going 
into the garden is another matter. How can she tell the 
difference? By overhearing, in part. She “listens,” as they 
say, and, charmingly, is one of the most inquisitive of her sex. 
“Look out at the window,” her mistress called up the other 
day to me in the study; but Gipsy, unbidden, ran to her 
window in the parlor below. “ Did Gipsy see it?”’ I once asked 
her mistress as we talked of the airplane; and down Gipsy 
jumped out of her mistress’s lap and scampered to the win- 
dow to see. And if directly told that her mistress is going out, 
she sticks to her from that moment closer than a brother. 
But often there is nothing told and nothing to overhear, yet 
she knows despite every precaution taken to deceive her, 
even before her mistress begins to dress. Coming events cast 
a shadow before. She, too, would see or hear the goddess 
Athena, or the approaching skirts of the angel of death. And 
once she has taken the hint she settles down with eyes un- 
averted and not to be avoided — fixed ever upon you like 
those of a full-face portrait or of Providence. 

Welcomes and partings, separations and re-unions, dogs 
and people coming in, going out, or passing up and down the 
street — these make up the small sum of her existence. 
A barren existence it may seem, though not to one who knows 
her; and save for the dogs, and for the way we take it, how 
different is our own? For her all these things have emotional 
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significance — thought and emotion being with her as with 
the poets one and the same. Life with her, as with few of us, 
i; made up of crises, brainstorms, intense emotional mo- 
ments — as with the poets again. She is near to Nature, and 
can forget herself. Her mistress’s leaving her puts her into a 
state of passion until she returns — a tragedy it is, a parting 
who knows but forever; yet the word “good-bye,” said not 
to her but by us or our visitors, moves her for the moment 
much the same. She has not been taught it, but herself has 
noted the word’s fateful meaning, and when she hears it up 
she starts, pokes the departing one if she cares enough, and 
wails. It is a minor crisis, a sweeter sorrow. It is as if she laid 
her paw upon her heart; and then and there, if not before, 
visitors surrender to her. She says what we cannot do or say, 
or would not if we could, though it be pleasant. 

Her joy in meeting you again, however, is, as it should 
be, greater than her sorrow at parting with you; and her rap- 
ture overcomes any lingering prejudice or indifference in 
young or old, female or male. Heart answers heart, and hers is 
fung wide open. People she has not seen for months and 
years she, like Argos, instantly and amid jubilations remem- 
bers, and they sidelong wipe away the tear. And her absence 
they immediately notice — who knows but it is on her that 
they are now calling — and they miss their little canine 
praise. But the Swede gets none of it, no more than if she 
were the newel-post. Fido, who was much made of by the 
servants, in their irregular but rapid succession, paid scant 
attention to them too (although it was they, not we, who 
fed him) and when we were away sat upstairs at the window 
alone. Strangers they properly receive with suspicion and 
hostility. At the outset, however, any visit is to them an 
event; it is meat and drink to them to see man or dog. A foot- 
fall or the door-bell — the telephone they discriminatingly 
ignore — plunges them into excitement — joy or rage or 
eager expectation — and they are almost as eager when they 
are the visitors themselves. Life in their company takes on 
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color, and some of the wonder is restored to this humdrum 
world. After all, what is, or should be, more momentous thay 
a visitor — than visiting? Even to-day not everything can be 
done by telephone or proxy, and still visibly and personally 
Fate approaches, enters and retreats, or indifferently passes 
by. Standing by the window, or (inside or out) before a door 
about to open, not to open, or opening in welcome or farewell 
for good and all — what is our life but that, from beginning 
to end, and at the end itself? There is the life of reason, of 
affairs — but how considerable is merely this, which we 
share with dogs and men, if we feel it to the core! It is what 
we are and do — though this is but little — not what we 
are not and do not, that matters to us and the world. 
Looking out at the window or from a car Fido and Gipsy 
pass most of their hours. No other animal finds such happi- 
ness in a spectator’s réle, and no other dogs I know of. At the 
window the interest now and then becomes absorbing, and a 
yelp or an attitude betrays the fact that they would like to 
step out of their réle — down into the ring — for a moment; 
but from the car they would never alight, all the day through. 
At the sight of it or the sound of the horn, they exult like a 
pointer at sight or sound of a rifle; and with some few inter- 
vals for food and sleep, either of them, like Browning’s lover 
riding with his lady, would drive on at my side forever. It is 
no doubt the pleasure of swift movement, which most men 
and dogs delight in, though more especially lovers and poets 
— those, above all, who are lovers and poets both, from 
Dante with his boat of love to Shelley with his enchanted 
boat and his airy chariot, and Browning riding, and Swin- 
burne flying. But also it is the same quiet pleasure that they 
get at the window, of watching the world roll by — dogs and 
cats, birds and squirrels, friends and enemies, natural or 
human. Some dogs see only dogs or cats; some people, only 
people; and surely it is a vein of contemplation within her 
that keeps Gipsy at the window or in the car so entertained 
and engaged — impassioned contemplation of a sort. Or, like 
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one at a play, or the maiden at her lattice, is she patiently 
awaiting the passion, the thrill? However it be, such interest 
and pleasure, uplifted above mere sensation and appetite, on 
the one hand, and ennui, on the other, is in this world uncom- 
mon enough; and makes her a companion on a dreary road 
when other interest or companionship dwindles or fails. 
You are not bored if you know your companion is not, and 
every time you speak to her shows she is not, in her eyes and 
face — or ears, to be exact. 

Culture, breeding tells, in animals at least. What was my 
satisfaction, little mingled with surprise, when, after coming 
to know the charms of Fido and Gipsy, I discovered that the 
breed reaches back through the ages. John Lyly, in his 
“Euphues,” speaks of the little white dogs of Malta which 
ladies love to hold in their laps; and Sidney, Raleigh, Spen- 
ser, and Shakespeare must have known them too. But even 
then the breed was ancient, for they were the favorite lap- 
dogs of the Greeks and Romans — mentioned by Aristotle, 
sung of in the Greek Anthology, represented on Greek vases 
and Roman tombs. What is the blue blood of New England 
dating from the Mayflower, or of old England from the Con- 
quest, to the like of that? Nor are these considerations idle. 
Peoples and races do not so much attain to their ideals as 
dream of them, and tell the dream. But grace and intelli- 
gence, sweetness and light, the qualities which the Greeks 
and Romans loved and sought, they could breed into their 
pets and, when they themselves went down in sterility and 
decay, leave permanently behind them, as they left them in 
their art. Morals and self-consciousness here do not compli- 
cate the matter; dogs you can breed as men you cannot, and 
for once art and nature conspire. “This is an art,” says 
Polixenes to Perdita, speaking of the gardener’s grafting — 


. . . This is an art 
Which does mend Nature, change it rather, but 
The art itself is Nature. 
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It is an art whereby Nature in something of her perfection js 
disentangled and set free. 

Whether they were the product of it or not, these little 
dogs suited the Greek and Roman taste. They accompanied 
their masters to the table, to the agora or forum, to the pal. 
gestra and the bath, to bed and to the tomb. Tymnes, pre. 
sumably of the second century, B.c., wrote an epitaph for 
the dog of Eumelus, named no doubt in sport: “Here the 
stone says it holds the white dog from Melita, the most faith 
ful guardian of Eumelus; Bull [Tauros] they called him while 
he was yet alive; but now his voice is prisoned in the silent 
pathways of night.” 

Two centuries earlier Epaminondas, the celebrated Theban 
general, who died a victor at Mantineia, and was of as stern a 
stuff as the manliest of men could desire, did not disdain 
them. On coming out of court, where, like many a Greek 
before and after, he had had to face the charge of holding 
office longer than was legal, “he met a little dog of Malta,” 
says Aelian, “who wagged his tail at him. Whereupon he 
said to those present: ‘This dog requites me for kindness 
done him, but the Thebans, who have often received bene- 
fits from me, brought me to trial for my life.’ ” 

Nor did Roman pride and gravity lift that people superior 
to this little beast — how careless of reputation the ancients 
could be! The only adequate description I know of him is 
Martial’s epigram on Publius’s lap-dog: “Issa is naughtier 
than Catullus’ sparrow; Issa is more pure than kiss of dove; 
Issa is more coaxing than any maid; . . . if she whines you 
think she is speaking; she feels sadness and joy” — hanc tu, 
si queritur, loqui putabis; sentit tristitiamque gaudiumque. 

That is Gipsy, more delicate than Fido, though her firmer 
and livelier traits are here obscured. Of Issa Martial doés not 
say that she was from Malta; but the other details, touching 
upon the refinement of her habits, here omitted, together 
with the presumption arising out of the Romans’ known 
predilection for the breed, make it almost certain. Publius 
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had made a picture of her, says Martial, “wherein you shall 
see an Issa so like that not even the dog herself is so like 
herself.” Martial himself made such a picture — of our Mal- 
tese. 

Such a dog Sappho must have had, if ever on her island 
she say one, she who sang so tenderly of beast, bird, and 
child, but tragically of love. Here was a love without love’s 
troubles, easily gained and kept, easily requited. Aspasia 
must have had one frisking and gambolling about her sa/on, 
Pericles being not the sort of man—have we not his 
portrait? — to give him a kick. Aristotle may have seen one 
(and taken note of him for the “Natural History”) in the 
lusty lap of his pupil the great Alexander, who loved as well 
as conquered. And that Anacreon, Meleager, Virgil, Horace, 
or Catullus who sang so caressingly of Lesbia and her spar- 
row, had one, too, who would doubt? It would be calling 
their taste in question. For all true poets love animals — 
Byron, of whom one would not have expected it, kept a 
tame menagerie — and once these poets had seen him, they 
would have found no other dog sufficient unto the cravings 
of their lyrical natures, or of Lesbia’s or Pyrrha’s. Ah, 
such company, through such a stretch of time, when our 
fathers, in full beard, were prowling the forest! No wonder 
our Gipsy has a repertory of a hundred and forty words and 
phrases, and comprehends and utters so much without them, 
_ having come of a line for five and twenty centuries known to 
~ art and literature — of those sung by the poets, taken notice 
of by Aristotle and Pliny, patted by Epaminondas. And what 
is the English but a simple and broken tongue, clipped and 
pared away? But Issa and Tauros, harkening to their names, 
and to good dog and bad, had to reckon with polysyllables 
and the declensions. 

Fido now dwells on a distant (though not yet on a shad- 
owy) shore, but Gipsy still visits us, or waits at her window 
in the morning for me to pass. A donna della finestra —a 
pair of dark Mediterranean eyes between the white curtains 
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— and one that a man may properly and not unacceptably 
wave hishand to at my years. To have known her, as was sai; 
of a female scion of a house less ancient, is a liberal education: 
and to see her again is to renew it. I am thinking, of course, 
not of her cleverness — that element in personality which js 
least precious — but of her. “Take the best of man and you 
have the dog,” says the cynical Frenchman; and the best of 
that again is that it comes graciously to light. Good men 
and true are not often spontaneous and sweet. Women are. 
but devious and dubious too, and how blankly you discount 
their pretty ways and words! It is well for you then to have 
known a dog. All our education, for male and female alike, 
has tended to make us not mean what we say, and not say 
what we mean, and to do otherwise is now awkward or im. 
possible. We are incapable of a decorous abandon. When we 
meet our friends, our joy is not unreservedly on the tip of our 
tongues, in our faces, gestures, and our every limb and mem- 
ber. How ill it would look if it were, and to hide it has become 
—a virtue! Self-consciousness— shame and fear — has 
broken up the animal harmony within us and between us 
and another, deepened us, but at a cost. In Gipsy or Fido is 
no shame or fear at such moments, and need be none. They 
are not inhibited. Their ears are not yet fixed; and their 
hearts still speak through them — through their faces and 
voices and their whole capering, palpitating persons. Here is 
charm and yet the naked truth, the expression (instead of 
concealment) which is poetry — 


That one might almost say her body thought. 


In this presence every face for the moment changes — 
by-stander’s as well as friend’s or master’s — and we are 
young again. For here is love and joy, here is a breath of 
spring blowing though winter be upon us, here is nature — 
the forgotten — untroubled and unspoiled. 





AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
AMERICAN NATIONALISM 


Tue New Barparians, dy Witsur C. Assotr; THe InpEstruct- 
1BLE Union, dy Wittram McDoveatt; Little, Brown & Co. 


TuEsE are the two opening books of a series on American Na- 
tionalism planned by Henry Bass Hall. What does our nation 
stand for? By what dangers are its institutions and ideals threat- 
ened? On what safeguards must we rely? These questions, and 
others like them, the editor proposes to treat from every stand- 
point — historical, political, economic, psychological, or cultural. 

“The New Barbarians” deals with the subject from the eco- 
nomic side. Starting with the inquiry “What is the United States?” 
the author sets forth, and attempts to value dispassionately, those 
features in American character and ideals which have shaped our 
industrial development. He next describes the composition and 
general purposes of the various socialist groups who wish to sub- 
stitute new economic ideals for the older ones under which we 
have grown up, and explains the nature of the appeal which they 
make to the proletariat. Then follow four chapters on popular 
economic fallacies — or perhaps we should rather say, false hopes 
—grouped under the headings “Production and Population”’; 
“Radicalism and Phraseocracy”; “The Cost of Officialdom”’; 
and “The Economic State.” The book closes with an excellent 
discussion of the present-day conflict between ideals of liberty and 
of equality, and of the things needed to conserve the social 
organization of the world in general and the United States in 
particular. 

The substance of the book is good. Professor Abbott has covered 
a wide field in both history and economics, saying much that is 
worth listening to, and avoiding, to a remarkable degree, mistakes 
of either theory or fact. Some readers will doubtless disagree with 
him as to his estimates of the composition and rationality of 
different groups of radicals, or the readiness of the capitalists of 
America to meet the socialist demands half-way. But any man 
who has written a book of this kind, and knows how hard it is to 
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avoid mistakes in either economics or history, will congratulat. 
Mr. Abbott for his success in both directions. 

;The one serious regret which I feel like expressing is connect; 
with the title. If Professor Abbott had given us an account of the 
activities of the International in America, or of the dangerous 
elements in our foreign population, “The New Barbarians” woul 
be a good name for it. But he has given us a discussion of a group 
of economic questions, many of which have been raised by people 
like the moderate trade unionists, whom it is a serious error to 
class with barbarians. Not only an error of fact, but an error of 
policy; for the name antagonizes such readers from the outset, 
and interferes with the candid discussion of industrial problems 
which the author wishes to stimulate. 

And there is another difficulty which the reader will feel, which 
is apt to arise when a title does not quite fit. From the beginning 
to the end Professor Abbott has not been fuily able to make up his 
mind whether he was writing a book or a series of essays. In the 
former case he would have made the line of thought more coherent, 
in the latter he would have made the separate chapters more 
complete in themselves. What he has failed to do, the reader has 
to supply. I do not mean this as a grave criticism; the matter has 
been left in such shape that the reader can make the necessary 
connections or disconnections for himself by taking a little 
thought. But this necessity frightens away the casual buyer, and 
antagonizes the casual reviewer; and when a revised edition of the 
book becomes necessary, I believe it will be much more widely 
read and appreciated, if a little attention is paid to this point. 

Professor McDougall’s book on “The Indestructible Union” is 
of a different character. It is directly addressed to a popular audi- 
ence, and arranged with that purpose in view. It sketches briefly 
the growth, influence, and ideals of democracy, as the author 
understands it, and the opportunities which America has offered 
for the development of a nation corresponding to his ideal. It 
discusses the disrupting influences by which unity of national life 
is threatened — foreign immigration, the negro problem, and the 
various forms of individualism — and concludes that the unifying 
influences will prove the stronger. These things are set forth in 
the attractive style which is characteristic of Professor McDougall 
— at once easy to follow and stimulating to think about. 
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As regards subject matter, the merit of the book is very unequal 
in different parts. Those which deal with history are generally 
good; those which deal with political science are less satisfactory. 
The author pays too much attention to the forms under which 
governments are organized, and too little to the underlying 
influences by which they are supported and controlled. He ignores 
the importance of religion as a constructive force in politics and 
misconceives that of public opinion. 

His only references to religion are in connection with possible 
dangers, past or present, from the Catholic Church. But in the 

litics of the ancient world, religion was an all-important factor. 
It furnished the divine sanction by which the chief was supported, 
the superhuman authority by which he was controlled. He could 
not fight unless the omens were favorable, he could not make 
laws except within the narrow limits laid down by religious 
tradition. 

Public opinion plays much the same part in the modern political 
world that religious beliefs did in the ancient. It furnishes an 
independent standard by which the acts of the rulers are approved 
or disapproved. The rulers or “governments” are not themselves 


the state. They are trustees, charged with administering the 


affairs of state under laws which they have helped to formulate, 
but did not themselves make. The recognition of this fact was the 
great contribution of Athens to political philosophy. The superior 
claims of the “higher law” by which the acts of the ruler must be 
judged were illustrated on the stage in the stories of Electra or 
Antigone, and formulated in the schools in the trenchant distinc- 
tions of Aristotle between legitimate and perverted government. 

Of all this Professor McDougall takes little account. We look 
in vain for any suggestion that public office is a public trust. He 
is prone to treat a democratic government as being ipso facto the 
State. He misunderstands the nature of public opinion, through 
confusing it with that highly obscure concept, the public will. 
He speaks of “identity of opinion with desire and volition” and 
of public opinion as “demanding” certain actions. In his view the 
only public opinion that really counts is that which is officially 
registered in the acts of a representative assembly. He assumes 
that such an act necessarily has a majority of the people behind it; 
and that those who fail to co-operate in its enforcement violate 
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a “basal principle of democracy” amounting almost to a social 
compact. But neither of these assumptions is correct. Legislative 
majorities may so often be obtained for bills which are disapproved 
by the majority of the people that, except on matters which have 
been made direct campaign issues, the legislative act scarcely 
creates a presumption as to the popular feeling. And even if ay 
act has a majority behind it, cases may frequently arise, under 
democracy no less than under a monarchy, whose resistance rather 
than compliance becomes a public duty. There are many instances 
in the United States to-day — far more than Professor McDougall 
appreciates — where bad laws, passed by legislative majorities, 
are habitually and successfully disobeyed, because in the opinion 
of the community they ought not to be enforced. And with the 
opportunities for chicanery which the representative system 
offers — opportunities which Professor McDougall himself fully 
recognizes — it becomes vitally important for the future of 
democracy to have the acts of the legislature scrutinized by an 
independent public opinion. 

These criticisms apply chiefly to the first two chapters. The 
latter part of the book is much better. The author has on the whole 
made wise choice of his material and discussed it intelligently. 
He has done well to be guided by Turner; he would have done 
better still if he had made equal use of Farrand’s “ Development of 
the United States.” In considering the effects of recent immigra- 
tion he does not, I think, give sufficient weight to the various 
forms of organized propaganda — from the so-called “‘ Black Mass 
Catechism” to the more recent activities of the I. W. W. — nor 
to the advent of large classes of laborers who do not want to be- 
come capitalists, and who meet an offer of increased pay by pro- 
ducing less instead of more, because they have no use for the 
surplus. A much graver error of omission occurs in the discussion 
of the negro problem. From 18g0 to 1900 the negro population, as 
reported by the U. S. Census, increased 18 per cent; from 1900 to 
IgI0, 11 per cent; from 1910 to 1920, only 63 per cent, or barely 
more than half the rate of natural increase of white population 
during the same period, which was 12} per cent after deducting 
the effect of immigration. These facts, which can easily be verified 
from any recent issue of the “Statistical Abstract of the United 
States,” the author apparently does not know and certainly does 
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not tell his readers. Yet so great is their importance in determining 
how far we can safely let the general situation alone, that their 
omission deprives the whole chapter of nearly all its value. 

But these are mere details, in a presentation which is on the 
whole clear, fair, and sensible, and which covers so much ground 
that we may wonder that the author made so few mistakes, 
instead of unduly emphasizing those which he did. He has cer- 
tainly more than made good the claims set forth in his modest 
preface, and has given us, in his later chapters, a history of 
American nationalism which derives added value from the fact 
that he is not himself an American and can help us to see ourselves 
as others see us. 

ArtHuR T. HADLey 


SEVEN AGAINST REALISM 


Tue Man Wuo Diep Twice, 4y Epwin Ar.incron Rosinson, 
Macmillan Co. 

Our or SILENCE AND OTHER Poems, dy ArtHur Davison FIcke, 
A. A. Knopf. 

Tue Happy Marrtace, dy Arcuipatp MacLetsn, Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 

AppLes HERE IN MY Basket, dy HELEN Hoyt, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Enzio’s Kincpom AND OrHER Poems, dy WILLIAM ALEXANDER 
Percy, Yale University Press. 

Tue Ancient Beautirut Tunes, dy Fannie Stearns Davis, Mac- 
millan Co. 

CuiLts AND Fever, dy Joun Crowe Ransom, 4. 4. Knopf. 


No thesis could present a more concentrated case of the recent 
reaction against realism than is offered by these seven books by 
as many American poets. These writers — and they appear to- 
gether in this review by chance, not to fit a theory — have in 
common nothing but an attitude significant of a change of faith. 
Or rather, I should say it is a return of faith; a hope in the bright- 
colored, romantic world from which we were torn some ten years 
ago. The reversal has been as complete as it has been rapid. It 
is no longer possible to make poetry from the mere transcript of 
a department store inventory or the findings of a census-taker; 
naturalism, as a movement, is as dead as Imagism. The present 
swing towards a vivified classicism gives such a document as 
“Spoon River Anthology” a historic background, a prominence 
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which is already “dated” — the impossibility of reviving this 
vein being exemplified by Mr. Masters’s own failure in his new 
collection of epitaphs. It is, however, a half-disillusioned, half. 
distrustful mood in which the modern artist turns to a more 
fanciful region. Ill-adjusted to a world that changes faster than 
his dreams, he wavers between a hard clarity of vision and the 
doubtful boon of rose-tinted spectacles. 

This indecision has affected even the ripest and most philo. 
sophic of our poets. In E. A. Robinson’s “The Man Who Died 
Twice,” it is evident that the author found it hard to choose 
between the factual and the fantastic point of view. The resultant 
tale — for the book is one poem over a thousand lines long — js 
a cross between a grotesque narrative and inspired metaphysics, 
Curiously enough, the resulting mixture is one of Robinson's 
triumphs. None of his portraits, either miniatures, fourteen-line 
etchings or full-length canvases, has given us a profounder insight 
of a tortured soul than this of Fernando Nash, “The king who 
lost his crown before he had it.” We see this shrunken Ajax — in 
one of the poet’s most surprising openings — a burnt-out genius, 
the wreck of a great composer, banging a bass drum and shouting 
Hallelujah at a Salvation Army corner. Here is unfolded, in an 


involuted, interrupted set of monologues, the descent into hell 
of one who wasted the divine fire in profane prodigality and who, 
at the very moment when the drums of death are pounding in his 
ears, is lifted into heaven on sonorous flames. This man, this 
“penitent Hercules” is no word-stuffed puppet; he is alive with 


The caste of an inviolable distinction 

That was to break and vanish only in fire 

When other fires that had so long consumed him 
Could find no more to burn. 


The relating of this degringolade is, like all of Robinson’s work, 
admirable, although the tempo is somewhat more insistently 
andante than usual. But if Robinson takes his time to tell a story, 
it is always one that is worth telling, and the divergent territory 
which he surveys while he wanders from his plot is not the least 
valuable part of the ground covered. The present poem is marred 
only by the excessive amount of self-cursing in which the author 
allows the composer who wasted his genius to indulge; the penance 
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is not only inglorious, it is repetitively voluminous. But Robinson 
atones for this weakness with one of his most brilliant passages: 
the nightmare of the sufferer who, in delirium following a debauch, 
watches a “slow rat, in evening dress”’ come through the keyhole, 
and, after more than seventy of the rodents, each accoutred with 
his chosen instrument, are ranged in order on his carpet, hears 


The first chords of the first rat symphony 
That human ears had heard. 


But it is Robinson, not Fernando Nash, who interests us most. 
It is his ironic illuminations that remain; long after the unhappy 
drummer lays down his sticks, we remember his master’s voice 
saying 

. . - He shook his head 

In hopeless pity — not for the doomed, I saw, 
But rather for the sanguine ordinary 

That sees no devils and so controls itself, 
Having nothing in especial to control. 


And it is Robinson we recognize in that familiar illumination 
half-concealed in what, at first glance, seems a wilful circumlocu- 


tion. 
There was the pain of seeing too clearly 
More than a man so willing to see nothing 
Should have to see. 


Arthur Davison Ficke, though more obviously romantic than 
Robinson, is less at home, even in his romanticism. Here is a 
frank record of one frustrated in his attempt to escape a world 
he half understands and wholly fears. He is— and his poetry 
repeats the statement in a dozen variations — “homesick in 
modernity.” Even its beauty hurts him; loveliness does not fulfil 
him, he is defeated by it. 

The “Headland,” possibly Ficke’s finest long poem, is a sono- 
rous expansion of this theme. The wanderer (manifestly the poet 
himself), struggling “in a vanishing flower-world,” sees 


Men toil and fight, love and contrive and dream, 
And for a little while the mad illusion 

Holds them. And then the beauty sickens away 
Beneath the irony of the mortal fate. 
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Suddenly he observes upon the headland high above him, , 


woman “naked, sublime, exultant in the sun” — the very per. 
sonification of that Beauty which is “mixed with the sky’s 
beauty and the rocks’ and the sea’s.” He is fired with joyful 
determination. He reaches the cliff’s edge; he mounts; then, 
poised on the perilous summit, he attempts to take her. But he 
fails. He sees her light go out, the sky darkens suddenly, his 
fingers slip on the granite boulders, 


. . and as they slipped 
His heaven-soaring mind evoked once more 
The wild and windy vision of the woman 
Against the fathomless blue of the blue sky — 
The light, the dream, the earth’s transfiguration — 
As his frail body dashed from rock to rock. 


Here, in the broadest sort of symbolism, is exposed Ficke’s 
own problem — and his self-criticism. Nevertheless, the expected 
failure of his “secret, impossible hopes” does not prevent him 
from wringing a certain if too protracted poignance from his 
defeat. And in several of the sonnets, as well as the “Sequence 
of Discords,” the conflict of delight and despair attains the emi- 
nence of the earlier “Sonnets of a Portrait Painter.” 

Archibald MacLeish makes a more determined effort to pierce 
the veil between illusion and reality. The poem which gives his 
book its name is an intricately joined sequence of some thirty 
poems which alternate between emotional confidence and an- 
alytical questioning. In this contradictory music, MacLeish 
sounds a note of connubial Webmut — a troubled music which is 
neither light nor sentimental, as its contours suggest, yet not as 
dark as the introspections of D. H. Lawrence. This desire of lover 
and beloved for a mystical union, this hunger to be one flesh and 
yet two separate beings, lifts this poem to a plane of unusual 
significance — all of it, that is, except the concluding fourth 
section which is too thickly wordy to rise above its intellectual 
concept. The shorter poems are less absorbing, though none of 
them (with the exception of unfortunate “Chevaux de Bois,” a 
very weak echo of W. S. Gilbert) is without a distinction of 
utterance. MacLeish has, obviously, not found himself. He uses, 
as if he were unconscious of their origin, other poets’ idioms as 
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blandly as though he had invented them. The very beginning of 
his book is in Robinson’s most easily recognizable accents. But 
there is much more to MacLeish than his occasional derivations; 
although his trick of speech sometimes suggests other men’s, his 
turn of mind is quite his own. 

At first glance, Helen Hoyt seems to attack her theme boldly, 
and we are led to trust the publisher who assures us that here 
are “the many moods of a woman completely and unresistingly 
in love.” But on closer inspection, we see that, instead of many 
moods, Miss Hoyt has little to tell us of any but one. And here 
she has nothing new to say. Where MacLeish’s love poems are 
hesitant and metaphysical, Miss Hoyt’s are direct and, in the 
most naive sense, physical. Technically, her poetry is still less 
important. “Apples Here in my Basket” is an exhibit of fruit in 
various stages of growth and immaturity. To say that much of 
it is unripe would seem unfair to an author who, despite the fact 
that this is her first volume, is no longer a tyro. But, although 
this book contains the voice of a poet, it reveals one still in the 
state of ferment, one who has little control of her material or her 
medium. She expresses, it is true, a generous surrender; her 
affections are candidly recorded, her unappeased sentimentality 
acknowledged. If such lyrics as ““Golden Bough,” “Like a Cloud, 
Like a Mist,” “Difference,” are not keenly individualized, they 
are not without grace. Yet, even in her genre, she achieves neither 
distinction nor intensity. Compared with the passionate vigor of 
Anna Wickham, she is sophomoric; contrasted with the dexterity 
of Edna Millay, she is crude and heavy-handed. 

William Alexander Percy is as outspoken as Ficke in his efforts 
to escape a dissonant world. And his evasions, though less suc- 
cessful than Ficke’s, are more varied. “Enzio’s Kingdom” con- 
tains a little of everything; everything, that is, except the impact 
of personality. The author, it is evident, is a cultured, travelled 
appreciator, one whose susceptibilities are properly responsive to 
the pictures of Luini, the color of Italian lakes, the legend of 
Iseult, the grace of Mozart, and the trees of his own Southland. 
If he writes two quatrains as fatuous and banal as “French 
Blue,” he compensates for them with the lavish imagery of 
“Canopus.” Possibly this catholicity of interest says more for 
Mr. Percy than anything he has to say. For, in spite of his ingra- 
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tiating measures, his good taste and what, for lack of larger 
praise, must be called the neatness of his verse, this very ability 
to write acceptably of everything prevents the poet from writing 
passionately about anything. The long and rather tedious blank. 
verse from which the book takes its title, the evocation of , 
Debussy serenade, the “Letter to Fanny Brawne” (which dis. 
closes an unusually garrulous Keats), the address of Calypso to 
Ulysses, the four Capri impromptus, the Brittany idyll, the 
lyrics about courage, October, love, Merlin, the patter of rain — 
all of these grow monotonous, spoken as they are in the same 
even, nicely modulated, unshaken tone of voice. 

Miss Davis has done better work than that which she has 
collected in ‘“‘The Ancient Beautiful Things.” The very title is 
indicative of traditional feminine poetizing; one expects amiable, 
mildly emotional lyrics of a not uncommon order, and one is not 
disappointed. Miss Davis writes of daffodils, children, peace, the 
moon, love, the pang of waiting, the joy of reunion. You read her 
stanzas; you are agreeably lulled; you cannot say you recognize 
these tunes. But you feel sure you have heard the identical 
melodies time and again — after the first lines, you can whistle 
the rest of the words by heart. 

John Crowe Ransom’s “Chills and Fever” strikes the romantic 
note with more firmness, with an almost defiant surety. Here is 
an imaginative poet, a technician of brilliance, a story-teller of 
power, whose flavor is as individual as that of any American 
writing to-day. He has a finesse of style and a range as remarkable 
as his equipment. He can paint portraits subtle as the delineations 
of ‘Miriam Trazewell,” “Miss Euphemia,” “Emily Hardcastle, 
Spinster,” “Conrad Sits in Twilight” and the magnificent “Tom, 
Tom, the Piper’s Son.” He can spin fancies that are, at one time, 
whimsical and poignant; one is ready to insist that Ransom is at 
his best in the intricate conceits of “Vaunting Oak,” “First 
Travels of Max,” “‘Good Ships,” “ Blue Girls,” until one responds 
to the muffled drums of “Number Five,” the quaint horns of 
“Spiel of the Three Mountebanks,” the triumphant brasses of 
“Captain Carpenter.” After these, one is willing to swear that 
Ransom is a born ballad-maker. Yet, arresting as this poet is in 
all of his genres — and his dry philosophical turn is not the least 
of his charms — I find him most attractive (and, seemingly, most 
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himself) when he is purely the singer. It is no ordinary musician 
who has composed “Spectral Lovers,” “Bells for John White- 
side’s Daughter,” “Here Lies a Lady,” “Blackberry Winter.” 
Such music — half-soothing, half-acrid —is a new note in our 
lyricism; the modulations are strange, the cadences charming in 
their slight irregularities. Ransom knows how to employ the 
unresolved suspension; he delights in pairing such fresh rhymes 
as drunkard-conquered, little-scuttle, ready-study, leopard-scabbard, 
slippers-wrappers, conversation-motion. But it is not merely the 
free use of dissonance and assonance which distinguishes his 
poems; it is what he does with these properties. 

Yet, for all of Ransom’s variety, in spite of his ability to play 
equally well in the spangles of harlequin and the graver habit of 
Kapellmeister, this Southerner will never be a popular poet. His 
is too elegant a speech to meet with general favor. His vocabulary 
is meticulous to the point of being over-elaborate, his utterance 
is so precise as to seem pedantic. The fact that a great part of 
this particularity is not affectation but a scholar’s gentle mockery 
will not save him from the disapproval or, worse, the neglect of the 
public which dreads polysyllabic poets. Nevertheless, “Chills and 
Fever” seems the best volume of American verse which has 
lately come to this reviewer’s table. No book of the year — and not 
many of the last decade — has revealed a finer craftsman, a more 
sensitive musician, a richer personality. In short —if I may 
be allowed the uncommon extravagance of the capital — a Poet. 

Louis UNTERMEYER 


HARDEN ON THE FATE OF EUROPE 


GERMANY, FRANCE AND ENGLAND, dy MaxiIMILIAN HarbeEN, translated 
by Witt1am Cranston Lawton, Brentano’s. 


Ix his book on “Germany, France and England,” Maximilian 
Harden sets forth his familiar views on the European situation, 
and sets them forth in his familiar style. It is a style that is diffi- 
cult in the original even for Germans, and Professor Lawton has 
preserved not only the flavor and rude impetuosity of the original, 
but some of its difficulties as well. It makes therefore rather hard 
reading, especially for those accustomed to the sequences of Eng- 
lish thought. There are the same long cumbersome sentences, the 
mighty redundancies, pleonasms, and repetitions, the abounding 
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mixed metaphors. It has no artistic and little logical unity, and 
there are innumerable allusions that to one unacquainted with the 
intricacies of German internal politics, must be perplexing and 
irritating. It sounds as though it had all been poured forth in q 
kind of Teutonic fury, without once stopping for breath. It is all 
rather vertiginous — and very German. 

However, it is a vital book, interesting and opportune, the prod. 
uct of an extraordinarily vigorous and independent mind, and es. 
pecially valuable for the vivid glimpses it affords of the general 
mess and chaos into which the foolish leaders of modern Germany 
have plunged their country and the world. Herr Harden abun. 
dantly recognizes their colossal and tragic failure, and rates them 
all with patriotic indignation. 

He pours out his wrath on the Kaiser, on the generals and min. 
isters and politicians, and impartially condemns in turn all the 
parties that have been struggling for the mastery in Germany 
since the armistice. He contrasts, greatly to the disadvantage of 
his own people, the conduct of the Germans since this war with 
that of the French after the war of 1870, and charges his country 
with not having dealt fairly with the Allies in the matter of repara- 
tions. The moral decay of Germany he ascribes to the example of 
Kaiser Wilhelm, whom he castigates with vigorous invective and 
picturesque epithet — “the crippled body of the enthroned lie, 
a Kodak Kaiser, a Film Imperator, a Neroling, a dwarfed Helio- 
gabalus, known to his intimates, in familiar utterance of lip or pen, 
as ‘Darling’; upon his tongue the Sermon on the Mount, in his 
heart another cult. In folk, as fish, the head rots first. Where 
should sincerity flourish?” 

Herr Harden discusses, with a kind of Gargantuan humor, the 
characters and careers of the leaders — Rathenau, Wirth, Cuno, 
Ebert, Ballin, Erzberger, Helfferich — and damns them all as 
incompetent or worse. As for the journalists and office-holders — 
“Ten thousand who down to the Autumn of 1918 were little peo- 
ple are now sitting cozily, dignitaries, beneficiaries of the Empire, 

. important ‘factors in German politics.’” 

The working classes are no better. They “are quickly acclimated 
in the atmosphere of prosperity and power, and are distinguish- 
able from their former masters only by their inferior capacity, 
their idling habits, their indecent greed.” 
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There is a lively chapter on the extravagance and speculation 
that prevail in Germany — “gambling, with brokers’ notes, rou- 
lette, or cards,” the transfer of wealth to other countries, the riot- 
ous night-life in Berlin “with the shameless fox-trot,” concert- 
halls, crowded hotels de /uxe and the people plunged deep in all the 
vices of ancient or modern life. 

“From Werther’s woes to the Ruhr,” says Herr Harden, “the 
lesson is the same. Had Germany put the effort of will into the 
Reparations that she did into the avoidance of them, if with no 
less loud a drumbeat she had summoned her wealthy classes to 
pay the indemnity to the conquerors, then no Frenchman and no 
Belgian would have come to Essen.” 

After having been long baffled and buffeted about by the tem- 
pestuous periods that make up the book to this point, one comes 
to the translation of a speech by Monsieur Poincaré, and with relief 
floats into the calm and pellucid waters of French logic, the clear 
thinking and precise statement of the Latin mind. The hard- 
headed Lorraine lawyer states his case, and Herr Harden admits 
its justice. And one begins to see that he has, after all, a thesis. He 
grows conciliatory and seeks to mollify the French, appeals to 
their historic distrust of England, shakes before them the old 
spectre of Perfidious Albion, exploiting the continent of Europe by 
the old device of the balance of power. And thus he comes to his 
favorite and familiar solution, that of a Franco-German co-opera- 
tion for the exploitation of the iron-fields of Lorraine, the coal- 
mines of the Ruhr, and the highly organized industrial regions of 
Belgium. 

It is not a new idea; certain French and German industrialists 
have mooted it, with regard to Lorraine and the Ruhr at any rate, 
but the nationalistic spirit has been too strong for them to do more. 
Herr Harden enlarges and amplifies it; he goes further, and pro- 
poses the organization of the United States of Europe, which he 
insists is not an Utopian dream. 

And he urges Germany to seek admission to the League of 
Nations. “That League has not yet attained to what it should 
become,” he admits. “What child, born of grievous and all but 
deadly agony ever did, at the age of five? . . . What good or 
what happiness does it afford to carp at the League of Nations, 
to ridicule its prattle, its struggles to express itself, its childishly 
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unsteady gait? It is the only fruit fragrant for all, which can nourish 
all, that blossomed out of the Great War; and in the time before 
true peace comes, through which we are still sorrowfully shivering 
it has flourished and ripened.” 
Yes, it is all very German and therefore, one fancies, will hardly 
persuade the French or Belgians. 
BranD WuitLock 


TRAVEL 


Tue Picture Guipes: THe Iravian Lakes, and Tue Lanp or Sr. 
Francis oF Assisi, by GABRIEL Faure; GRENOBLE AND TuHenre. 
aBouTs, dy Henri FERRAND; THE FRencu Riviera, dy Prepare 
Devo.vuy and Pierre Borex; Medici Society. 

Meek Americans, dy JosEPH WarrEN Beacu, University of Chicags 
Press. 

SunwarD, dy Louis Gotpine, 4. A. Knopf. 

Tue Turee Fountains, dy Stark Younc, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

THe Gateway oF Pacestine, dy S. Totkowsky, 4. and C. Boni. 

Tue Lost Oases, dy A. H. Hassanein, Century Co. 


WueTHER the great war has made the world safe for Democracy 
or has made Democracy safe for the world, it certainly has im. 
pelled American Democracy to see the world. The American has 
never been a home body, like the Frenchman; yet the age of travel 
upon which we are entering promises to be something unprece- 
dented in our history. We all want to know what lies beyond the 
horizon. We keep the immigrants (none too soon) from our shores; 
and then we make over their steerage cabins into comfortable 
“‘one-class” quarters for ourselves, and emigrate for a season. The 
effect of this annual hegira will some day have a considerable in- 
fluence upon our international relations; it is already a factor in 
our business life, and it is leaving its mark upon our literature. To 
understand this lure of voyaging, one has but to read the books 
which head this review. 

The Picture Guides make us consult our calendars to find the 
earliest date for our sailing. They contain no lists of hotels; they 
offer no stars to guide the weary traveller through the deserts of 
museums and galleries; they have no maps on which, holding them 
at every angle, we may vainly struggle to find the spot where we 
are and the place where we ought to be. These are not the con- 
ventional guides in better dress; they are something quite new and 
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far beyond the scope of the volumes we once used, for they give 
us the very atmosphere of the lands they describe. They are finely 
printed and superbly illustrated, yet the two hundred photographs 
in each volume — and they are never the hackneyed ones — do 
not crowd out the text until it becomes a mere trickle of obvious 
comment. These books, written by men who know and love the 
regions they portray, bring back to us all the enchantment of 
travel. Nature and art are their theme, with enough of history 
and tradition to make us realize the heritage of the past. For shops 
and restaurants they care nothing, but they will show you little 
towns, and forgotten paintings by great masters, and sudden 
turns of the mountain roads that bring before you pictures whose 
colors will never fade from the memory. If one cannot go to Europe 
this summer, the best thing to do is to read these guides. And if 
the various Syndicats d’Initiative were wise, they would put at 
least one volume of this series into the public library of every 
American city of over fifty thousand souls. 

In “Meek Americans,” the author is interested chiefly in the 
comédie humaine. Nothing brings out more quickly than travel the 
lights and shadows of character; we see each other more under- 
standingly when we are away from the conventional background, 
and Professor Beach writes humorously and shrewdly of the 
Americans dancing at Monte Carlo or seeking culture in France. 
His pages are diverting; his irony is tolerant, as in his vivid and 
delightful sketch “The Depravity of Europeans.” The book is 
frankly unpretentious, and if at times its humors of the crowded 
compartment on the railway carriage or the perplexities of the 
tipping system seem rather obvious, it has some acute observa- 
tions, it is pleasantly written, and it presents with skill certain 
aspects of travelling. 

“Sunward” and “The Three Fountains” bring us to Italy. 
Both books are finely written and hold many pages that will be 
reread not only for the description or for the thought but for the 
discriminating word and the sure phrasing. Both authors have 
written their books con amore; they know and admire Italy. Mr. 
Golding covers more ground — literally and figuratively — for 
he travels on foot, with the enthusiasm of a mediaeval pilgrim 
setting out for the Holy Land. He is lyrical, and his prose at times 
spills over into verse. Naturally, both writers avoid the familiar 
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clichés, and when they are on the beaten track they see things in 
a new light. I do not remember a finer description of the mosaic; 
at Ravenna or of the temples at Paestum than you may find jn 
Mr. Golding’s pages; and the brief essay Mr. Young devotes to 
the Villa Medici, remembering and contrasting the impressions he 
received from Addison’s Walk at Magdalen, is one of the best 
discussions of the essential differences between the Latin and the 
English temperament. These volumes, quite different in their tone 
and in their technique, are yet alike in one respect: they both give 
one a zest not merely for travel but for life itself. The mind seems 
to kindle at certain of their pages as if the Italian sunlight were 
flooding it. 

There is always in every reader and critic a good deal of the 
egoist. Much as we like to discover new landscapes, we are secretly 
pleased when a writer confirms our own experiences and finds 
significant the very sights and sounds that most affected us, or 
when our own thoughts and emotions are interpreted for us in 
language that is beyond us. The pleasure we receive from these 
two books comes not from discovery but from recognition, for we 
have met at Florence, or Rome, or Capri the same Americans and 
Englishmen they describe, and we have had something of their 
emotion and of their vision in the pine forest at Ravenna or on the 
way from Sorrento to Amalfi. 

Mr. Tolkowsky has written a concise, well ordered, well docu- 
mented history of Joppa. To-day the traveller may reach Jeru- 
salem by sleeper from Egypt or train from Haifa, passing by this 
most ancient of ports; yet any visitor to the Holy Land will profit 
greatly by this book which shows how often the tramplings of 
conquest swept over this little country, from the times of Thut- 
mosis to Napoleon. In a sense the history of Joppa is the history of 
Palestine itself, and Mr. Tolkowsky has retold it clearly and im- 
partially, with the right sense of perspective. 

“The Lost Oases” is a fascinating and thrilling account of a 
twenty-two hundred mile journey made by an Egyptian explorer 
from the north coast of Egypt due south through the Libyan 
desert to Kufra, then three hundred miles further south to the 
“lost” oases of Arkenu and Quenat, then some eight hundred 
miles further south to El Fasher in the Sudan. The author, Has- 
sanein Bey, has had an interesting career — a student at Balliol, 
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in the Egyptian diplomatic service at Washington and at London, 
—and in this expedition, in the words of the Director of Desert 
Surveys of Egypt, he has accomplished an “almost unique achieve- 
ment in the annals of geographical exploration.”’ He has recorded 
his journey modestly, simply, impressively. Merely as a piece of 
writing this book is a remarkable one, and beside it the tallow dips 
of the romantic novelists, amateurs of the fringes of the desert, 
sputter and go out. Here is no rhetoric; it is reality. We are, in 
this book, cut off from civilization; we leave the art and history of 
Italy and return to primitive man and the eternal sands. The 
vastness and loneliness of the desert, the stillness of the night, the 
friendly brilliance of the stars, the perils of the sand storms, are 
all described with a sureness and a restraint that is almost classic. 
This volume is a contribution both to science and to literature. It 
ends, as do all authentic books of travel, with a desire to return 
even at the journey’s close: “But as I went to bed I realized with a 
stab of regret that this was my last day in the real desert. I thought 
how I should miss my men and my camels, the desolateness and 
the beauty, the solitude and the companionship; in two words, 
the desert and its life. I thanked God for His guidance across this 
vast expanse of pathless sand and found myself adding a prayer, 
half wistfully, that I might come back to it again.” 
Epwarp Buiss REED 


PRIESTS OF NATURE 


Moops oF EartH AnD Sky, vy E. L. Grant Watson, Boni & Liveright. 
HamPsuHIrE Days, éy W. H. Hupson, E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Untroppen Ways, dy H. J. Massincuam, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

A Tureap oF EnGc.isH Roap, 4y Cuartes S. Brooks, Harcourt, 


Brace & Co. 


Mr. Brooks might object to having his account of a bicycle trip 
across southern England classified with the more reverential books 
above noted. He is rather a jolly friar with the homely wisdom 
and shrewd observation of a Chaucerian pilgrim. He is teacher 
enough to give us classroom talks on Gilbert White, Pepys, Beau 
Nash, Winchester, and Village Authors with many a quaint turn 
of phrase and many a droll human touch. His best digression 
deals with instruction in English and bears the legend “To be 
Read Only by Serious Stupid Persons.” The illustrations by 
Julia McCane Flory catch the very spirit of England and suffer 
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no loss of originality by reminding us of the power and i ingenuity 
of R. Caldecott, W. Heath Robinson, and Charles Brock. 

The other volumes in this group are in the great Selborn 
tradition. Hudson tells us that his book was brought to an end in 
1902, which is long before his vogue set in. It is permeated with 
that zest for life, fidelity to scientific fact, sympathy with the 
earth out of which man has sprung, and nobility of reflection ang 
style which have made Hudson renowned among writers on 
nature. He never poses, never says things for effect, never avoid; 
speaking of himself through self-consciousness. His love of wild 
nature is shown in his detestation of tame flowers, “geraniums, 
cinerarias, calceolarias.” Yellow flowers he hates because they 
must be ill-smelling. With all his learning he is always curious to 
acquire more that he may break down the barriers of his isolating 
personality. In Hudson and Grant Watson the devotion to 
nature is a passion which amounts to a homesickness to get back 
to the precious dust, of which they are as sentient chanters as the 
birds they love. Hudson declares that the “world-strangeness” 
of prattling poets is alien to him. 

“The blue sky,” he writes, “the brown soil beneath, the grass, 
the trees, the animals, the wind, and rain, and sun, and stars 
are never strange to me: for I am in and of and am one with them; 
and my flesh and the soil are one, and the heat in my blood and 
in the sunshine are one, and the winds and tempests and my 
passions are one.” Here is his real world; only his fellow men are 
strange with “their pale civilised faces.” Not man, he assures us, 
is the proper study of mankind, but spiders, “‘the most interesting 
things in nature.” 

Mr. Massingham begins with a touching tribute to Hudson, 
then treats Crabbe with all the affection of old Fitz himself, with 
mysterious eloquence celebrates the bittern, and then deals with 
the traits of the spoonbill, the cormorants, and the swallows. 
The style of this author often has great moments, but they are 
moments of virtuosity not of sheer rapture such as we find in 
Hudson. Yet the thought at times has a finer audacity than 
Hudson’s. The older writer moves us because he himself is so 
charged with emotion; Massingham has the poise of urbanity and 
human contact which the stern loyalty of Hudson renounces. 
Yet nothing could show nicer discrimination than Massingham’s 
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criticism of the exaggerated humanitarianism in the lovely “Story 
of my Heart” by Richard Jefferies. 

Mr. Grant Watson, whose work is fortunately known to YALE 
Review readers, wisely yielded to his urgent friends in publishing 
these modest pages of notes written for his own pleasure. He 
agrees with Hudson and Massingham in denouncing the collector- 
naturalist and the hunter of harmless creatures in field and wood- 
land. He is not equal to Hudson in range of knowledge nor to 
Massingham in magic of vocabulary; still, his moods and reflec- 
tions are often superior to theirs. He even approaches the fantasy 
of Sir Thomas Browne, as when he writes: 

“... To the dead body, still remaining under the law of 
change, there may well be for the slowly dying senses a feeling of 
satisfaction. In deliquescence there is an escape from spent 
personality, perhaps even a consciousness of emancipation.” 

He is at his best not only in the cosmic swing of his thought as 
in his opening notes on the stars, but in the occasional perfection 
of a single paragraph, one of which (pp. 189-190) succeeds in 
setting astir the melodious ode of Keats to the nightingale. 

The deep seriousness of attitude of the three lovers of nature, 
the rapt intensity of observation, the ecstasy at moments of 
illumination remind one of votaries of an antique cult. The 
spirit and records of these successors to White are the compensa- 
tion in our age for the loss of theologic mythology. These men 
reconcile us to our universe, they teach us a loyal love of the 
; animated beauty of plant and beast, they sublimate our “resigna- 
tion” and bestow on us a grander serenity than the constant 
dread of hell or the promissory note of heaven gave our ancestors. 

Puitip BeckeR GoETz 


THE FUTURE OF ART 


History oF Art, dy Evite Faure, translated by Water Pacu, ¢ vols., 


Harper & Brothers. 


Tue completion of Elie Faure’s “History of Art” in its English 
version is an enterprise of which the publisher, the author and his 
faithful translator, Mr. Pach, have every reason to be proud. It will 
enable many who have hitherto been almost totally ignorant of art, 
or of its message, to acquire an enormous amount of information — 
scrupulously and carefully illustrated — concerning the activities 
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of man in the direction of plastic creation. M. Faure throughou: 
has retained the enthusiasm of a pioneer, of an explorer, of 
naturalist collecting rare specimens. But the coldly dispassionate 
thinker will not be content with this author’s unflagging en. 
thusiasm or his breadth of mind; all through the first three volume; 
he will look forward — as I did — to the final volume, wherein an 
attempt is made, not only to discuss the development of moder 
art, but to forecast its eventual future. 

M. Faure is possibly not unaware of the fact that artists have 
been asking themselves for the past three or four years the ques. 
tion: Is art still possible? For we live in a world in which the unit 
of the family, of the nation, of the race, and of religion have al 
successively broken down and proven impossible as supporters of 
the strain of the growing complexity of life. The only force of 
cohesion that mankind at present has, over the whole area of 
Western civilization, is the force of material expansion, of purely 
scientific development. We already have scientific capitalism; 
scientific industry; scientific research; and scientific living (prohi- 
bition, inoculation against disease, vitamins, diet, and regulated 
exercise). We shall shortly have scientific organization of time: we 
shall live, read, sleep and make love by time-table, and to-morrow 
there will doubtless come scientific religion, acceptable by all 
except those desperate moderns who deny the existence of a soul. 
This prospect does not seem to appall M. Faure. He thinks that 
art will survive it. He believes that Europe is about to assimilate 
the traditions of Asiatic art and to incorporate them into its own. 
In fact, he sees a movement in that direction in the painting of 
Matisse, Picasso, and Derain. Finally he believes in a new archi- 
tecture: ferro-concrete, and the development of classic types of 
apartment house, cinema, and factory. And he thinks that the 
artist, whose business is to create according to his feelings, his im- 
pulses, will survive all this chilling and regimentation. He thinks 
scientific art to be possible. He believes in man’s effort which he 
says increasingly tends to approximate to the life of bees in a hive, 
without ever attaining it. And his history ends with a paean to 
Franee, which he thinks will give a direction to the art of the 
future. 

To this theory, set forth with all the grasp of detail of which M. 
Faure is an acknowledged master, there are a considerable number 
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of objections to be made. In the first place, art — as Professor 
Perry has shown in two eminently stimulating and suggestive 
books, “The Origin of Civilization” and “The Growth of Magic 
and Religion” — is essentially bound up with man’s religious 
observances, with his attempts to ensure for himself a life beyond 
the grave. What religion does the present age possess in the Oc- 
cident? We have Christianity, which is a marvellous ethical system, 
skilfully blended with pre-Christian ritual, to produce a creative 
force which has in our days largely lost the creative energy it 
possessed. Sixty years ago it was no longer considered possible to 
reconcile the mythical and poetical truth of Christianity with the 
biologic facts of science: men were obliged to take sides; we had 
Darwin and Huxley on the one hand, Newman and Patmore on the 
other. Nowadays it is even more doubtful if we can reconcile the 
myths of religion with the new myths of science — after Einstein 
and Niels Bohr it is impossible to say that science possesses any 
facts. At the utmost all that we possess is a theory, made to fit cer- 
tain facts, which is past its prime, as opposed to a theory made to 
fit other facts, which is just being born. We stand at the thresh- 
old of scientific religion, and the “ethereal age,” foreshadowed 
by Henry Adams, is already upon us. 

Are there any signs that modern city life is spontaneously evolv- 
ing in the direction of religious ritual? The question is important, 
for the city is the final development of Western industrial science. 
I think there are many signs of such a development, but they are 
not to be found in France, but in America. Those who have seen 
the interior of, let us say, the Woolworth Building, the Western 
Union Telegraph Building, and the Cunard Building in New York 
will realize that the architect in each case deliberately planned the 
ground-floor to resemble a temple, and was told to spare neither 
money nor space so long as this result could be arrived at. In such 
buildings as these, we cannot buy a ticket, send a telegram, or go 
to an office without surrounding these seemingly unimportant acts 
with a great deal of the apparatus of awe and religious mystery. 
And the effect of the Pennsylvania Railroad Station is even greater. 
The mere going to find one’s train in such circumstances becomes a 
poetic mystery. Here in America man has already learned to sur- 
round the machinery he himself has created with an atmosphere of 
worship; it is our native tradition to do so; and the engineers take 
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their places in our American Walhalla a long way before the poets 
or the painters. In Europe, generally, the effect is likely to be dif. 
ferent; engineering and the arts, science and religion, are always 
likely to be more or less opposed to each other. Perhaps their 
perpetual conflict will result in a finer harmony, according to 
M. Faure; but he does not specifically say so. In fact he seems to be 
definitely opposed to the expressionistic revival in Germany; a 
movement that aims at restoring a definite religious meaning to 
painting, sculpture, and architecture. 

A second question that must be settled is the question of the 
réle that painting and sculpture are going to play in the art of the 
future. Already the moving-picture camera has conquered a di- 
mension of reality entirely beyond the range of the painters of the 
past; it is useless to blink this fact, and to deplore the cinema as an 
institution likely to destroy civilization, when all that we mean is 
that the cinema has destroyed tradition. The question of whether 
the painter has any business to paint at all, and if so, what he 
should paint, is a question that is still unsettled. And the same re. 
mark applies to sculpture. Apparently the most advanced sculp- 
tors of the present day are aiming at a kind of free sculpture: a 
development of architecture within the sculptural block that will 
make that block an entity in and for itself. But what all this has to 
do with ferro-concrete architecture remains to be seen. 

Another question here arises: Is the art of the future, more com- 
plex than the art of the past, to be essentially romantic or classical 
in its adaptation of form to impulse? Is our aim to be static or 
dynamic? We cannot avoid this question; it is the question of the 
day. M. Faure, despite some remarks derogatory to the Greeks, 
seems to think that the future of art lies in its development along 
lines of classic restraint and balance. I cannot agree with him. If 
we have to be modern and scientific and industrial, then the more 
modern we are the better. 

Russia, by way of communism, has crawled back to the status 
of a mediaeval peasant community; she will sleep there undis- 
turbed for at least several generations further. The Western 
world, with America in the van, has refused to follow her example. 
Then why hesitate at classicism, which is nothing more or less 
than the old eclectic academicism of the late sixteenth century in 
new form? Why not deliberately, once and for all, embody our 
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entire aspirations — our whole tragic human longings to create 

something more great than has ever existed — into the machines 

which may hurl us into dissolution or live on to supplant us? 
Joun Gou_p FLETCHER 


THE LIFE PRINCIPLE 
CreEATIVE ExPERIENCE, dy M. P. Fotiett, Longmans, Green & Co. 


One of the fundamental phases in the origin of new life is the 
fertilization of an egg-cell by a sperm-cell. Two minute beings, 
one male, one female, join, interpenetrate each other and so create 
(with the help of their environment) a new individual. Each con- 
tributes part, influences the other, carries over into the other 

wers inherited from countless ancestors. But the new life which 
results is shaped also by the local, climatic, nutritional influences 
amid which the parent cells unite, and these local influences shade 
of into and are affected by the rest of the world with which they 
are continuous. 

Mutual interpenetration of two fragments of life to produce 
a new life not their sum and somewhat different from either, 
occurs at what we call the beginning or origin of any individual. 
But Miss Follett points out in “Creative Experience” that 
this process of fertilization by interpenetration goes on through 
the lives of individuals, and does not merely start them off. Our 
relations with each other and with the non-human world are a 
succession of such interweavings with the production of new life. 
Conversation, trade, education, politics, immigration, agri- 
culture, orchestral music, illustrate in a fascinating variety of 
ways this same interpenetration of individuals and of groups by 
one another. 

Nevertheless (and here is Miss Follett’s second point), we are 
woefully prone to treat this rich and fruitful interchange in a 
falsely mechanical and sterile way. We talk of “stimulus and 
response,” of “adaptation to environment,” of “adjustment” 
and the “balance of power.” No sensible person would describe 
the fertilization of egg by sperm as “an adjustment,” or the 
“response to a stimulus,” or as the “adaptation to environment.” 
These stock phrases have never fitted the biological and physio- 
logical facts. Yet they have been carried over into sociological 
and political phraseology where they are even more grotesque and 
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absurd. Bricks which are unadjusted to each other can by proper 
shaping be made to fit neatly together, to the end that they may 
stay there exactly fitted and unchanged indefinitely. But wher 
we put upon the title-page of a book “The Unadjusted Gir\” 
(meaning the unchaste woman) and go on to suggest how sh 
may be “‘adjusted,” we are describing a living process in term; 
of bricks and mortar, which so far as we know have no life iy 
them. Perfect adjustment would be death. Such terms are ad. 
mirable in the gospel of “‘stand-pat”; they are grotesque in the 
description of growth, of progress or even of degeneration. 

So with the “balance of power” theory in politics. It is not 
only dangerous to peace but untrue to fact and inimical to prog. 
ress. Powers — national, industrial, domestic — will not and 
should not stay balanced because they are alive and hence increase 
or diminish. Only dead weights can balance in the pans of the 
scale. Again, the “consent of the governed” might be obtained 
in a group of “robots,” but never among human beings. For if 
they knew what they were consenting to they would have modified 
it, contributed to it, and so become no longer “the governed” 
but the team-members of a living community. 

The life principle, then, is mutual interpenetration, by teacher 
and pupil, employer and employed, opinion and opinion, nation 
and nation. The death principle is mutual exclusion such as 
obtains (within limits) between adapted, or unadapted, bricks, 
enemies, or ignorances. 

If anyone thinks that Miss Follett’s principle is familiar and well- 
recognized, let him look for it either in the vocabulary or the daily 
behavior of the people about him. It is rare. Labor disputes are 
seldom settled as they should be by invention, usually by “ad- 
justment.” Industrial interests that actually interweave are 
assumed to be mutually exclusive. A distinguished Harvard 
economist tells us that for society “the right direction is a question 
of fact, not a question of opinion,” forgetting that all facts are 
opinions more or less well grounded. What Miss Follett has done 
is to use the conclusions of recent biological and psychological 
studies to refute (oh no! not to refute but to fertilize) the older 
biological and psychological formulae in which our current social 
conflicts and misunderstandings are still phrased. 

The variety of experience studied with the scholarship and 
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thoughtfulness which Miss Follett brings to it yields a book 
which one can hardly read without finding one’s thoughts and 
one’s outlook changed, enlightened, and refreshed. 

Ricwarp C, Casor 


AN ESSAYIST WHO WRITES FICTION 


A Hino Let Loose, and Fiery Particies, dy C. E. Montacue, 
Doubleday, Page 8 Co. 


Ir is unnecessary to remark that Mr. Montague can write. Very 

few have the same gift as he for “picked words of a queer far- 
| fetched aptness” — I quote his own description of the thing that 
a born writer feels for. Admittedly too he has humor, with a 
specially ironic twist to it, and wit which cuts deeper than mere 
| phrases. But here is the question that he offers us in prose fiction: 
yet, is he a novelist? Whether in the long story or the short story, 
is he master of his art? Why have I the uneasy feeling that a man 
with first-rate talent is turning out second-class work? Because, 
I think, his books all lack the essential of prose fiction — a story. 
The anecdote, however cunningly expanded, however wittily 
decorated, however well written, is not a novel, nor a short story. 
The most ingenious writing about imagined or imaginable types 
of people in imagined circumstances is of no use as fiction, unless 
it makes itself believed — and for that in nine cases out of ten it is 
necessary that the characters should come alive. The tenth case 
is that in which sheer power of inventing and describing incident 
makes a tale able to get along with personages who have no reality. 
I do not feel that Mr. Montague can create characters though he 
has an admirable gift for describing types, and even for concocting 
appropriate dialogue; while story-telling, just for the sake of 
story-telling, has never been in his line. 

Take the first of his books, which is still the best known, “‘ A Hind 
Let Loose.” As a satirical essay on modern journalism it would be 
hard to beat; but it comes up for judgment as a novel. As an anec- 
dote, the thing is complete: it could have been told with applause 
in any journalists’ mess. But as a story, as a serious work of fiction, 
itneeds to be believed. I have no feeling that either Bramby, owner 
of the Tory sheet in the novel, or Penn, his Liberal antagonist, is 
aliving creature. They do and say things exactly appropriate to the 
types which they represent; they afford material for witty observa- 
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tions on the Liberal and on the Tory type of mind; but the breath 
of life is not in either of them. Worse again, it is not in Fay the 
journalist, though great pains have been taken to make him cred. 
ible, and he is made likable. But the real proof of my contention 
is that Mr. Montague to complete his study inserts a character 
quite unnecessary to the anecdote. Bramby has a nephew who 
really wants to get life and expression out of words; who tries with 
infinite labor to convey through words the sting of living; and he 
is a dreadful trouble to his uncle. He and Fay speak the same 
language, and the talk between them on the craft of writing js 
admirable criticism thrown into dramatic form. But Dick, the 
nephew, cannot understand how Fay, who understands the good, 
and sympathizes with the effort after its production, can glibly 
turn out the bad. Mr. Montague indicates the answer. Wives and 
families need bread and butter; and a journalist must produce 
what is wanted or starve. Whether a paper that wanted good 
writing with sincere and unconventional thinking could survive, 
is a question not handled in this dramatic essay. It should be said 
that Mr. Montague’s relations as a journalist have been with 
one paper, “The Manchester Guardian,” which has printed more 
good work than any other of its time, and to all appearance thrives 
upon it. 

In a later book, “Fiery Particles,” we have another aspect of 
this talent expressing itself through the short story. So far as | 
can guess, the main adventure of Montague’s life had been 
mountaineering — that and literature. Then the war came along; 
he took that adventure pretty far advanced in life, and it swamped 
other interests. The track of the war is all over these “Fiery 
Particles,” as he calls them. It is not easy to make literature out 
of so large and so unassimilated an experience as trench life was 
to the civilian, and the two or three stories of trench warfare, 
clever as they are, do not seem to achieve the essential. They do 
get themselves believed. A most accomplished journalist is at 
work trying to give the color of fiction to things that he has seen 
happen; with the grouping altered, and a little touch here and 
there thrown in. The result is not half so credible as the tale 
wholly invented. Impressions are rendered with great power — 
especially the sound of shelling heard from a dugout: all this is 
real — but not the story. I took more pleasure in an elaborate 
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piece of irony, which describes the mishaps of a too conscientious 
correspondent in the West of Ireland. But the gem of this book is 
a piece of satire. “Honours Easy” is not a short story nor an essay: 
it is a satirical extravaganza. Nature left Mr. Montague short of 
invention, I think; but indignation supplied for this bout what 
nature withheld. The war made him, as it made others, very cross 
about social matters. And so he invented a legend about the dis- 
tribution of rewards. He traces the career of two young men, well- 
connected, resourceful, and full of determination, not only to 
escape being killed but to do well out of the war. One is a profes- 
sional soldier; Mr. Montague makes us feel exactly what he felt 
about the elaborate young ADCs, at corps headquarters, and 
his joy in making it felt is vibrant. But in this dramatic essay — 
this sort of Platonic dialogue — we have for chief interlocutor a 
new army man, simple, shameless, and dispassionate, who “worked 
it out that on the average the number of ribbons a British officer 
gets in this war varies in direct proportion to the square of his 
distance from the front. It’s a ‘law,’ like the laws about heat and 
the conservation of energy.” 

Touch Mr. Montague sharply and irony spurts out — mostly 
in the form of ingeniously perverted quotation. What a queer 
mind! What a delightful writer! Not a novelist, not a story-teller 
— but what matter for that? 

STEPHEN GwYNN 


ROME AND THE ROMANS 


CHILDREN OF THE Way, dy Anne C. E. Atuinson, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Roman Pictures, 4y Percy Lussock, Charles Scribner's Sons. 

ETERNAL Rome, dy Grant SHOWERMAN, 2 vols., Yale University Press. 


THESE books all deal with the ever fascinating subject of Rome, 
but it would be difficult to imagine three volumes on the same 
subject more dissimilar in style and spirit. In simple and straight- 
forward prose Mrs. Allinson’s nine chapters narrate scenes, 
chiefly among the lowly, in the early days of the Empire, with the 
sole purpose of suggesting how Christianity may have spread from 
person to person, not as a system of philosophical belief, but as 
a practical guide for conduct and a very present help in time of 
trouble. There is no stress laid on archaeological details and no 
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attempt to rival the sensationalism which readers of “Quo Vadis” 
and other hectic novels would expect to find in fiction dealing 
with imperial Rome. The author’s previous depiction of scenes 
from classical Roman life would assure those acquainted with 
them of the same restraint and good taste in this, her latest 
volume. Perhaps more surprising — in view of current discussion 
— is the apparent avoidance of any controversial attitude regard. 
ing the faith or the practice of the early church. The change from 
paganism to the new belief is shown, for the most part, as a very 
simple process, and neither the actors nor the author seem troubled 
by any doubts or perplexities; the most ardent of our Fundamen. 
talists would be satisfied with the various converts and their 
experiences. The narrative is too artless and the events are too 
unexciting to lend the story (it is really a series of connected 
sketches) much interest apart from the religious element. 

It is pictures of Romans (and modern Romans at that) which 
Mr. Lubbock paints in his volume, rather than of Rome. And 
among his portraits are some of other nationalities, English, 
German, or American expatriates, who are Romans only by 
virtue of the fact that, voluntarily or not, they stay in Rome. 
His hero — if such a word may be used of one of whose personality 
and actions we hear little — is a young Englishman who wishes 
to see the “real” city, not the Rome of the be-Baedekered tourist, 
nor the holy city of the pilgrim’s dream, nor the ugly ruins so dear 
to the archaeologist, and still less the winter resort of the fashion- 
able crowds who fill the expensive hotels in the Ludovisi quarter. 
He finds this genuine Rome in obscure restaurants or the dingy 
quarters of folk who are chiefly nobodies of various sorts. Yet in 
the last chapter we are introduced into the shabby salon of an 
undoubted Marchesa, the impecunious English widow of some 
princely Roman, a woman of evident strength of character. All 
this is sketched — one might say etched —in great detail and 
with immense cleverness by Mr. Lubbock. He is an able stylist, 
and with a few strokes of his brush can set forth a life-like por- 
trait — the down-at-heels American opera singer, the imperturb- 
able German Fraulein; best of all, perhaps, the unassimilable 
British family, that in the heart of Rome can think only of a real 
English tea and the golf links of Bournemouth. 

Equally, well done are the occasional paragraphs which finely 
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express the unforgettable charm of Italian landscapes, or record 
the impression, fleeting but memorable, of some one of the 
physical aspects of the city. To these matters, however, scant 
attention is given by the author, in spite of the fact that the suc- 
cessive chapters bear names that must waken the expectation of 
every reader who has sojourned on the banks of the Tiber. Fon- 
tana delle Tartarughe, Villa Borghese, Albano, Piazza Navona — 
one expects something to happen in such scenes! But nothing 
does happen; the pictures are all, so to speak, of still-life. Mr. 
Lubbock well knows how to express the appeal of Rome, the 
indefinable charm of the gray old town; but he is more intent upon 
his parleyings with certain people of unimportance, whose petty 
interests and insignificant psychology he can so cleverly set forth 
—so cleverly, indeed, that one is tempted to wonder why such 
good art is employed on such unworthy material. 

Professor Showerman’s “‘Eternal Rome”’ is the most important 
non-technical treatment of the subject that has appeared in many 
years, and, incidentally, it is by far the most readable. In its 
thirteen chapters, six hundred and fifty pages, he gives an account 
of the city (or its site) from the glacial age to the present time. 
It is not a history in the ordinary sense, much less a guide-book, 
and yet it has some important features of both. One may describe 
it as a series of studies of the effect upon the outward form of 
Rome produced by the changes of the Roman state in its long 
development from the days of the fabulous Seven Kings through 
the republic, the empire,.the mediaeval church, the papal state, 
to the modern Italian nation. 

Professor Showerman has long been known as a trained classical 
scholar and a skilful writer of interesting prose. From his repeated 
sojourns at the American Academy he has come to know his Rome 
as only a few other foreigners know it, and he has in this book 
revealed a breadth of sympathy, an impartiality of judgment, and 
a mastery of material that merit the highest praise. It would 
require more than one specialist adequately to appraise the many 
statements of fact and expressions of opinion which are called 
for in a work of such magnitude. But even the general reader can 
appreciate the author’s happy faculty for marshalling an array 
of facts without confusion, and the dispassionate manner in 
which he discusses topics that still arouse bitterness in certain 
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quarters. It would be too much to suppose that no one will resen: 
any of his statements; in these thorny thickets one can hardly 
move at all without tearing somebody’s cuticle. But a candij 
observer will certainly gain the impression that the author has 
singularly few prejudices and is resolutely bent on being fair anj 
impartial. The work is, of course, intended primarily for thos 
who are not specialists in Roman antiquities. Yet even th 
specialist, in spite of his possible disagreement in regard to certain 
details, may well be grateful for so clear and comprehensive , 
presentation of the long pageant of Roman history — the most 
momentous episode thus far in the story of mankind. Most of all 
the lover of that marvellous City of the Seven Hills will warm 
to Professor Showerman for his admirable enthusiasm; it never 
flags, it sweeps unweariedly through the most arid tracts, and 
mounts steadily to the eloquent close. The theme is one of epic 
grandeur, and it has here been worthily handled. 
GeorcE Meason WHICHER 


IRISH HISTORY LIBERATED 


History or IRELAND, by SrEpHEN Gwynn, Macmillan Co. 
THe Drama or Sinn Fein, 6y SHaw Desmonp, Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 


Events have at last liberated the writer on Irish history from the 
mechanism of propaganda and counter-propaganda that held him, 
no matter which side he was on, for many centuries. The Norman 
incursion into Ireland gave rise to Giraldus Cambrensis’s narrative 
—a piece of propaganda, which the last of the Gaelic historians, 
Geoffrey Keating, had to occupy himself in replying to four hur- 
dred years later. Probably no country in the world has been 
affected by propaganda as Ireland has. But now the necessity for 
it has passed; James Anthony Froude and Father Tom Burke need 
have no re-incarnations, and the rest of the world is at liberty to 
see in Irish history, not the gyrations of a people who never knew 
what they wanted and would not be happy until they got it, but. 
European people who have striven for what every European people 
have wanted — national security and national dignity, the free- 
dom to create a culture and to earn a competence. 

The chief merit of Mr. Gwynn’s “History of Ireland” is the 


excellent temper in which it is written. Mr. Gwynn is no out-and- 
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out partisan. He is an Irishman whose ancestry brings him into the 
line of one of the old dynastic families; he has served in the British 
army, and has been a member of the British House of Commons, 
and so he knows the English idea. He sets down his own credentials 
for the writing of Irish history very modestly in his preface. “I 
have studied Irish history,” he writes, “as a means to understand 
my own country, in which I have lived long and travelled much, 
about which I have written much, and for which I have worked; 
and in so far as I have felt able to interpret the past, it has always 
been in the light of the present which I knew.” He is a student of 
Irish history, but he makes no claims for the doing of any original 
research work. His material has come to him mainly through 
Joyce’s “Short History of Early Ireland,” through Orpen’s “Ire- 
land under the Normans,” through Bagwell’s “Ireland under the 
Tudors” and “Ireland under the Stuarts,” through Dunlop’s 
“Ireland under the Commonwealth,” through Philip Wilson’s 
“Beginnings of Modern Ireland” and through George O’Brien’s 
“Economic History of Ireland” now in three volumes. And of the 
essential work of research that is in Professor MacNeill’s “Phases 
of Irish History” and his“ Celtic Ireland” hesays that without these 
volumes he would never have attempted to trace the history as a 
whole. Mr. Gwynn is a professional writer in many literary forms, 
and he has been able to give his history an uncumbered organiza- 
tion, and this is as grateful to the reader as is his excellent temper. 
He has the novelist’s ability to give some significant statement 
about the characters that come upon the scene: he attempts no 
great historical portraiture, but he lets us see King Brian Boru — 
whom he might be supposed to have a special interest in — Saint 
Malachy, the great Earl of Desmond, the great Earl of Kildare, 
Hugh Roe O’Donnell — the earlier Hugh Roe — Shane O’Neill, 
Hugh O’Neill, Hugh Roe O’Donnell — the Hugh Roe most widely 
known — Cardinal Rinucini, as men who lived and whose actions 
are comprehensible to us. Perhaps in one relation Mr. Gwynn is 
something of a partisan: he is kin to the O’Briens, and his portraits 
of the O’Brien dynasts, beginning with King Brian Boru, are al- 
ways sympathetic. This sympathetic treatment becomes question- 
able when it is given to Murrough O’Brien, Lord Inchiquin, who is 
known in Irish tradition as “Murrough of the Burnings.”” Mur- 
rough took the side of the English Parliamentarians in the Twelve 
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Years’ War, and he committed atrocities that made his name 
especially terrible in Irish history. 

Mr. Gwynn’s “History of Ireland” begins with “Ireland jp 
Legendary History,” giving its third chapter to “St. Patrick’s 
Mission,” and it ends with the election that gave the Cosgrave 
government a new lease of power. Towards the end of the book 
Mr. Gwynn has let a curious but not very important inaccuracy 
come into his text. He speaks of Padraic Pearse as “‘the son of an 
English railway-worker who had married an Irish-speaking woman 
from Connemara,” and who “was brought up in his mother’s 
country,” that is, in Connemara. How could Mr. Gwynn, living in 
Dublin, and knowing everyone connected with Padraic Pearse and 
his school — his son was a student there — make such a mistake? 
In one of the main streets of Dublin there was, until quite lately, 
a firm of stone-cutters whose name was very conspicuous, “ Pearse 
and Sharp.” The Pearse of this firm was Padraic Pearse’s father, an 
Englishman; Padraic Pearse’s mother is not an Irish-speaking 
woman, nor is she from Connemara. Pearse went to Connemara to 
learn Irish there after he had become a member of the Gaelic 
League. 

This “History of Ireland” ends more hopefully than any Irish 
history that has been written up to the present. The generation 
that became active about Igoo represented a resurgent Ireland, 
and it was able to carry the Irish national cause to victory. Fac- 
tionism detracted from that victory and left a destruction that it 
will take some time to repair, but a victory was won, nevertheless, 
and a great part of the fruits of it have been secured. 

A writer on Sinn Fein with a real knowledge of previous Irish 
history could have written a very instructive story showing the 
importance of reversion to certain national modes. For what Sinn 
Fein really was, was a revival of the distinctive racial tactic, the 
tactic of aggressive defense by which the Irish, for centuries, 
staved off complete conquest. To write about the operation of this 
racial tactic under the influence of a national myth would be to 
give the drama of Sinn Fein. But what Shaw Desmond gives us \s 
the melodrama of Sinn Fein. This is a fair example of the style in 
which his book is written: — “Behind the curtain, now to rise, 
there is preparing a series of pictures that might have sprung from 
the dark imagination of a Dante or the wild phantasy of a Po, 
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and Ireland shows herself a phantasmagoria of paradox out of 
which comes the strident laughter of madness and the low cry of 
broken-hearted women for their dead.” 

But in spite of its fervid style and the “movie” captions for 
chapter headings, Shaw Desmond’s book has in it a stirring and 
moving story: it does give the fervid atmosphere in which moved 
the men who fought as all soldiers for Irish freedom after Patrick 
Sarsfield’s day fought, with the rope around their necks. Shaw 
Desmond speaks of his subject as having the interest of a saga. It 
has. But it is a pity that he has not unfolded it as the saga-men un- 
folded their subjects —in tense and hard-bitten words. Still, 
anyone who would know the series of crises that Ireland has been 
through since Ig12 would do well to read “The Drama of Sinn 
Fein.” 

Papraic CoL_uM 


MAHATMA GANDHI 


ManaTMA Ganpul, 6y Romain Ro.tanp, Century Co. 

Younc Inp1a, by Manatma Ganoul, B. W. Huebsch. 

“Even liberty must not be thrust upon us,” so wrote Mr. Gandhi 
to a village community that had defied the government; and the 
words are perhaps the clue easiest to follow in a search for the 
ideals of this most baffling Oriental. One has the opportunity now 
of studying him in the writings of friends and critics. A most in- 
teresting appreciation of him has recently appeared in the small 
volume by Romain Rolland. One can read Mr. Gandhi himself in 
the collection of his leading articles that appeared in ‘“‘ Young 
India,” his own paper. But to read his riddle aright it is necessary 
to divest oneself of much of the accumulated tradition of the West, 
to talk freely with his most ardent admirers, and to gossip about 
him with those whose horizon is the bazaar or village. It is only 
then that one can come to a full understanding of what the 
Mahatma means to India. 

What the West is only slowly coming to realize is that India is 
having an experience that comes to a people only once in a millen- 
nium — a religious and cultural renaissance. The very fact that 
Indians of even high intelligence are eager to explain their leader 
as a reincarnation of the favorite God Krishna, reappearing at a 
crisis to save India and humanity, should be symptomatic of 
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much. The land had been prepared for his coming; the new spirit 
had already been stirring in art, in literature, even in politics and 
religion, and all these in India are never separated. Mr. Gandhj 
is not the cause of India’s unrest but its clearest manifestation, 

This new-old tradition of India is a thing utterly unique and 
almost beyond the power of the Western imagination to fathom. 
So close to us is the world of the practical life, that it is difficult to 
conceive of a whole people whose very philosophy is built upon the 
assumption that all these affairs of daily life and the business of 
making the world a comfortable place to live in, are in the last 
analysis an illusion; and that man’s highest duty is to bear his ills 
with a fine complacency, thus to acquire merit which will mean a 
better chance in the next birth, and thus by a long series of nobler 
incarnations at last to arrive at Nirvana, the goal and the extinc. 
tion of all progress. Yet these cardinal doctrines of Maya and 
Karma, of illusion and rebirth, lie at the heart of all Mr. Gandhi's 
creed, as they do of all Hindu Indian thought. And it is because 
Western industry and Western science and Western belief in ma- 
terial progress jar unpleasantly in the ears of those who would 
catch the rhythm of infinity, that he sets small store by all Western 
achievement. 

It is not to be wondered at that he fired the imagination of 
young India. Time, however, alone will tell how far Mr. Gandhi 
can go in his revolt against the West. While he was silent in jail 
his followers — the more aggressive group — junked his pro- 
gramme of non-co-operation. They are now in the legislative 
assemblies and are slowly beginning to see that the government 
in India is not all “Satanic.” Men like his former admirers, 
C. R. Das and Motilal Nehru, are no longer under his spell. Has 
Mr. Gandhi lost his hold on his country? 

But this question looks to the future. The books which are the 
subject of this review deal only with the trying years before 1922 
when the Mahatma was at the height of his power and the leader 
of a party in opposition. It is a pity that Romain Rolland instead 
of contenting himself with the portrayal of a justly beautiful char- 
acter, undertook also to pass judgment on the political issues in- 
volved. Mr. Gandhi is never at his best in the réle of politician. 
There are gross exaggerations in M. Rolland’s book of the lack of 
wisdom, foresight, and tact of the British government. No one 
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was quite sane at the close of the war, and the government of 
India like all other governments made serious blunders. 
Puito M. Buck, Jr. 


MYSTICISM IN A PRACTICAL AGE 


A PuiLosopuicaL Stupy or Mysticism, dy Cuarces A. BENnneTT, 
Yale University Press. 


ProressoR Bennett has packed more meat of information and 
original ideas into these pages than is often found in books several 
times as lengthy. But his is a book that will, just for that reason, 
most richly repay the reader whose mind is already well stored 
with information about its subject. The beginner in the strange 
realms of mysticism can follow easily enough the author’s simple 
language. But he will not catch all the implications, not perhaps 
even follow the thread of the abbreviated argument. The author 
wastes no time in instructing the reader concerning facts that are 
readily found elsewhere. He goes straight to what he has to say 
which he thinks new. 

As Professor Bennett remarks, this is a time when there is much 
interest in mysticism, perhaps the more because we are living in so 
unmystical an age. Certainly the literature is growing at an alarm- 
ing rate. Added to the writings of Rufus Jones and Evelyn Under- 
hill and Dean Inge and others, there have appeared in the last 
year or so a whole series of books, as for example those by Waite 
and by Butler, and the new edition of Baron von Hiigel’s ponder- 
ous master study. 

It is part of Professor Bennett’s thesis that this interest is symp- 
tomatic of a grave dissatisfaction with the values prized by our 
civilization.-Of course, there are those in all ages and periods who 
are curious about anything that is peculiar and mysterious, and 
receptive towards table-turnings and ghosts — but of these we do 
not speak here, for the true mystics would rightly regard such folk 
as quite negligible. The present appeal of the great mystics is 
rather to those who have tried and understood the great things of 
our civilization, and nevertheless are not satisfied with it all. 
Our science, our humanitarian “religion” of social service, are 
great things, and the most of us would not go back to the old 
order. But there is a somewhat that is still to seek, and at times 
this whole affair of civilization comes to be like a hollow sham. 
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Whence shall our religion be revivified, and our dissatisfaction 
cured? One answer is — through the way that the mystics have 
found. 

With stammering tongues those explorers in the realm of the 
spirit have come back to us. They try to tell us what has been re. 
vealed to them, and they cannot. And yet in their broken utter. 
ances there is a surprising unanimity. The veil for a moment has 
been lifted, they have seen and now they know. What weight shall 
we give to such unanimity of conviction? People have too often 
been unanimous in believing confidently things which in truth 
must be qualified as nonsensical or impossible. But the fruits of 
their beliefs have not taken on such nobility of poetical or religious 
inspiration as have those with which the mystics have enriched the 
world. Is this a proof that the mystics have attained to a deeper 
insight into the universe? That is the author’s question, and it isa 
hard one. 

Professor Bennett is convinced of the abiding value of mysti- 
cism. His book is an able argument in support of that conviction. 
To him mysticism is a completion of our civilization, and not a 
way of escape. Many of his passages would call for quotation 
here, so aptly are they put, were it not that the interested reader 
would profit so much more if he sought them in their context in 
Professor Bennett’s own close-knit pages. 

Harry T. Coste .1o 


THE ECONOMIC MEDICINE MEN 


A Tueory oF Sociat Economy, dy Gustav CasseL, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Monetary Rerorm, 4y Joun Maynarp Keynes, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 

Economic Prosiems oF Democracy, dy ArtHuR T. Haptey, Mar. 
millan Co. 

Tue Economics oF Freepom, 4y Davipv Arxins, Duffield & Co. 


Tue original cast of mind which named the beginnings of a new 
branch of social science “Political Economy” still lingers, and 
even now the most notable work in economics is more concerned 
with and inspired by the practices of the applied art than with the 
pure science — if such there is. One wishes occasionally that the 
leaders of this branch of knowledge might restrain their affrma- 
tions and recommendations a little longer and devote themselves 
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to establishing at least some proven and accepted laws. Then 
perhaps the social therapy of the economists might carry with it 
more of the authority that has come to grace the advice of the 
medical profession. 

It is perhaps ungrateful to include Professor Cassel’s fine work 
in this gentle rebuke. Yet it, too, suffers from the taint of prema- 
ture Q.E.D.s and a rationalizing bias. In his preface the author 
says, ‘“ The ultimate aim of economic science must be to discover 
these necessities which are of purely economic nature and which 
cannot be arbitrarily mastered by the will of men. An intimate 
knowledge of these necessities is the first condition for Social 
Reformers being ever able to produce something more than 
cheap speculations on the economic organization of the future or 
costly disturbances of the very delicate machinery of present 
economic life.”” This suggests the intent, logically sound but 
emotionally prejudiced, which, though never obvious, underlies 
the work. And again there are suggestions that the author’s 
theoretical system has been developed backwards out of the 
principle deduced from his studies of money and interest. He 
seems to have discovered a new economic rule, the principle of 
scarcity, and to have developed a complete theoretical structure 
upon this basis. But scarcity is a relative term and by no means 
a first cause. Nor does it serve as a final analysis of the relations 
between economic satisfactions and economic sacrifices which is 
the field of this science. 

In the first two books Professor Cassel presents a valuable 
analytical treatise in theoretical economics. He brings economic 
theory up to date, revising it according to recent developments 
and new facts. He recasts economic concepts in a way which will 
clarify current thought on practical problems, and modifies both 
these and the terminology to bring them more in line with those 
in use in the business world. Old technique such as the economic 
man, marginal utility, and the like are discarded. Many of the 
fictitious or obsolete premises of classical economists are done 
away with. The condition of free competition (one which exists 
only in vitro) is not assumed. And one finds his work largely free 
from the logical metaphysics of the earlier schools. He uses the 
scientific method of direct observation, and it appears that he 
has studied closely in the laboratory of economics (modern busi- 
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ness) so that his criticism of old theories, his illustrations and even, 
to some extent, his new theoretical structure, have in them a cur. 
ously familiar ring of the current literature of applied economics, 

The third and fourth books contain his studies on money ang 
the “conjuncture movements” which we call “cycles.” These 
are the especial phenomena upon which interest is just now con. 
centrated owing to the recent extraordinary conjuncture. Consid. 
ering that the book was written before the war, its contribution 
to these subjects is surprisingly timely. 

It does not seem possible to accept Professor Cassel’s conclusion 
that “conjuncture movements” are, in essence, the increase and 
decrease in the production of fixed capital and “have no material 
influence on the rest of production.” And it seems to me that he 
fails to give full weight to the expression of additional demand due 
to the expansion of credit and its distorting effect on prices. This 
was primarily what upset time-honored policies during the war. 
Advancing prices, when they become general, lose their economic 
effect of restricting demand and only result in a depreciation in 
the term in which they are expressed. 

On the whole, however, this is probably the most important 
contribution to the general theory of economics that has appeared 
in this century. It is inspired by consistent and original thinking. 
It is particularly to be recommended to amateurs who have been 
carried away by idealistic reform literature and to those apologists 
for the industrial and financial leadership of these times who are 
still preaching Adam Smith while they practise Cassel. A better 
acquaintance with current science will compel the latter either 
to base their justifications upon firmer grounds or modify prac- 
tices which, when subjected to exact analysis, cannot be justified 
at all. For the benefit of such readers it is unfortunate that the 
publishers could not have procured a less obscure and difficult 
translation from the German, in which the work appeared in 1918. 

Mr. Keynes’s latest book “Monetary Reform” is primarily 
another of the long list of studies of the pathological economics 
arising from the war. Changes in old institutions are proposed 
to cure troubles which, by the time such novelties could be adopted, 
will be cured of themselves in the course of nature. And these new 
forms would be as little adapted to normal times as the old forms 
seem to be to the existing abnormalities. 

As an exposition of recent monetary events this book is ur- 
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equalled. In the first parts the author discusses the injurious 
social effects of unstable money and presents an extraordinarily 
olympian view of the various methods of paying for the war, 
which is summed up as follows: “The income-tax receipts which 
we in England receive from the Surveyor, we throw in the waste- 
paper basket; in Germany they call them banknotes and put them 
in their pocketbooks; i in France they are termed Rentes and are 
locked up in the family safe.” Little but detail can be added to 
that statement. 

The third part of the volume contains a useful criticism ot 
Cassel’s theory of purchasing power parity, together with some 
rather extraneous studies on the “forward” market in exchanges. 
The last part of the book is a tract in “political” economy. 
Mr. Keynes’s recommendations are, briefly, to demonetize gold 
for internal use even as a reserve (which use has become quite 
nominal) and to use it at no permanently pegged price merely as 
a store for international payments. Since it is impossible to have 
both stable purchasing power and stable exchanges in a world 
where wild fluctuations in prices are taking place, he advocates 
the choice of the former and the sacrifice of the latter. In spite 
of Mr. Keynes’s well-deserved reputation, I doubt if this proposal 
will be taken seriously by bankers and politicians even in England. 
If it should be, then England would automatically abdicate the 
function which has made her the world’s banker. 

No foreigner will use sterling as a repository if, as under Mr. 
Keynes’s plan, both gold and goods are made to fluctuate the 
same way together. The advantage of the old system was that 
gold and goods always fluctuated in opposite directions. From 
the foreigner’s standpoint the fact that he had the choice of with- 
drawing his sterling with perfect freedom on a moment’s notice, 
in gold at a fixed rate, if British goods were high in terms of his 
own goods, or in goods, if British goods were low in terms of his 
own, was what gave sterling its great merit. Internally the 
hoarding of deposits in times of declining prices and the “escape 
from the currency” in times of advancing prices are merely the 
exercise of the same privilege which the foreign depositor formerly 
had and still demands. If London is to retain its pre-eminence in 
banking it cannot escape, as Mr. Keynes proposes, the expense 
and inconvenience of standing four square to all the financial 
storms that play upon the world’s financial centre. On the whole, 
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the plan is afterthought, not forethought. The worst is probably 
over, and Mr. Keynes, the theorist, seems to be throwing up his 
hands when his colleagues in the Treasury and the Bank have 
him nearly to shore. And so far from agreeing with his admonition 
to the Federal Reserve Board to refuse to accept further gold 
imports and his criticism of the disuse of our surplus gold, I my- 
self have recommended that our present practice be institutional. 
ized and that a permanent decree of divorce replace the informal 
separation between the internal and the external reserves. 

Mr. Keynes has written in his usual brilliant, scholarly, and 
dialectic style. He is not an original contributor but a most 
effective forensic economist. One feels at times that he is another 
Huxley without his Darwin. 

The volume “Economic Problems of Democracy” contains 
President Hadley’s lectures in England on the Watson Foundation 
delivered in 1922. This is frankly and intentionally “political” 
economy and valuable as such. It shows the lack of an emotional 
bias which marks the thought of that unusual combination, a man 
of science become a man of affairs. Viewed in a vast perspective, 
the practical problems of the present are carried beyond the range 
of prejudices or enthusiasms, optimism or pessimism. They are 
subjects for the application of calm common sense. And they 
receive this treatment in a way that makes the book a suggestive 
little manual for thoughtful citizens. The style is so simple that 
the impressive character of some of the matter comes only as 
an after-taste — upon chewing the cud of reflection. 

As to Mr. Atkins’s work, entitled ‘The Economics of Freedom,” 
it is either a very original contribution to the metaphysical side 
of the science of economics or it is the common case of a man, 
competent in one line, who feels he has achieved the answer to the 
vague gropings of real scholarship in another line, in which he 1s 
but an amateur. In either case, the thesis of the book is quite 
beyond my own comprehension, and I cannot therefore recommend 
it to the reader of this review unless he desires to be entertained 
by some extremely “snappy” dissertations on current events. 
It is said that Michelangelo preferred his poetry to his painting 
and his sculpture. It is an old trait of human nature that prevents 
the shoemaker from sticking to his last. 

C. Rernoip Noyes 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 
THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


By Henry Pratr Faircui_p 


N the closing paragraphs of her article on “The Child and the 

Law,” in Tue Yate Review for April, 1925, Miss Agnes 
Repplier turns her attention briefly to the proposed Child Labor 
Amendment. Commenting upon the state of public opinion on the 
matter she observes, “All the depths of sentimentalism, all the 
waste spaces of ignorance, divide us from reason, and from a clear 
acceptance of facts.” There is little doubt that this accusation is 
largely merited. But one may be allowed to query whether it does 
not apply at least as aptly to the opponents of the measure as to 
the advocates whom Miss Repplier has in mind. It would be hard 
to find among the champions of federal regulation any evidence of 
ignorance more dense than that exhibited by thousands of farmers 
who firmly believe that the mere passage of this Amendment 
would prevent them from having their seventeen-year-old sons 
help them with the chores, or by the women who are convinced 
that, in event of the passage of the Amendment, they could no 
longer require their grown daughters to wipe the dishes. 

A few of the elemental facts which every citizen may well keep 
in mind in forming his judgment upon the measure which is before 
the country may be simply and briefly stated, remembering first 
of all that it is still before the country. The Amendment has not 
been killed, for there is no time limit attached to it. When three- 
fourths of the States have ratified it, whenever that may be, it 
will become effective. 

A fundamental principle that underlies practically all social 
problems is that the trend of social evolution has from time im- 
memorial been in the direction of greater complexity, and an 
enlargement of the sphere of inter-relationship and inter-depend- 
ence. To-day, the health and well-being, even the life, of every 
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member of a civilized community are conditioned upon the per. 
formance of certain functions by innumerable thousands of peopl. 
whom he never sees or knows, scattered literally all over the earth, 
Never was it so true as now that “none of us liveth to himself 
and no man dieth to himself.” 

Closely connected with this principle is a second one. Within 
a given field of free competition, there is an almost universal 
tendency for standards to be set by the least scrupulous, leas, 
socially minded competitors. The inducements they can offer to 
a not too intelligent, well-informed, or discriminating public wil| 
attract a sufficient amount of patronage to mean ruin to those who 
are trying to maintain a high quality of service. This is often 
referred to as the “Gresham’s Law” of social affairs. Society, 
therefore, for its own protection, is compelled to set a minimum 
level below which competition may not take place. This is exem- 
plified by a multitude of laws governing housing, dance-halls, and 
other forms of commercialized recreation, factory sanitation, 
safety devices on railroads, and so on. 

A third principle is that the area of social regulation should 
correspond as closely as possible with the area of competition. 
Municipal regulation is adequate as long as effective competition 
is limited to the town or city. State control will do as long as there 
is no inter-state competition. But as soon as business becomes 
organized on a national scale, regulation by a national agency 
becomes indispensable. Nothing could be more grimly ironical 
than the volume of protest against the federal regulation of child 
labor which emanates from national associations of manufacturers. 

As Miss Repplier points out, “the Constitution is the country’s 
legitimate safeguard.” But, as the Preamble of this great instru- 
ment itself declares, one of the purposes of the Constitution is to 
“‘promote the general welfare.” When conditions change so that 
the continuance of the original provisions of the Constitution 
ceases to achieve that end, it is sentimentalism of the most abysmal 
sort that resists any modification of the ancient document on the 
ground, as one woman put it, that “‘it is as sacrilegious to amend 
the Constitution as to alter the Bible.” 

There remains one vital question that the opponents of child 
labor legislation never seek to answer, and seldom seem to recog- 
nize. Why should children work at all in a rich and prosperous 
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country like the United States? Certainly not because we need 
their labor, while millions of able and willing adults are chronically 
unemployed. And assuredly not because they want to work,’ as 
Miss Repplier implies in an earlier paragraph. The impetus for 
child labor comes from needy or greedy parents rather than from 
work-hungry children. Even if they did want to work, this fact 
would be no reason for allowing them to do so, any more than they 
are allowed to do many of the things attractive to the childish heart. 


THE GREATEST LOVE STORY IN THE WORLD 


By Ciarence Day, Jr. 


F a crown were awarded to the greatest love story, there might 

be many candidates, but surely only one would seem pre-emi- 
nent to a competent jury. Most of the famous love stories are en- 
tirely too smoky, too turgid. Abélard and Héloise, Paolo and Fran- 
cesca, Tristan and Iseult — none has the clear note of beauty. No, 
the noblest and best of such tales was written by a Victorian, a 
troubadour disguised as a jester — the good Edward Lear. 


The characters in his drama are, first, Handel Jones, Esquire, 
who is the head of Handel Jones & Company, a great English firm. 
Second, his wife, Lady Jingly Jones, who does not like her hus- 
band. Third, a small, lonely hermit, with the heart of a Romeo or 
Leander, whose musical and mysterious name is the Yonghy- 
Bonghy-Bo. 

An uninspired writer would either begin with the woes of the 
Joneses, or else he would have the third person appear in their home 
and plant complications. But why describe the old familiar details 
of an unhappy marriage? As well describe the spots in each case of 
measles — they are always the same. And why dwell on the com- 
plications of a triangle? That is quite as banal to free spirits, in 
spite of the ever-fresh interest taken in them by prisoners. 

Edward Lear, being a man of genius, omits the whole business. 
He begins by introducing us, not to the husband and wife, but to 
the true hero, the Other Man. And where does he ingeniously place 
him? Why, far off in the wilds. We are made to feel at first as 
though he were utterly alone in the world. He sets him before us so 
simply that we are attracted at once: 
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On the Coast of Coromandel 
Where the early pumpkins blow, 
In the middle of the woods 
Lived the Yonghy-Bonghy-B6d. 
Two old chairs, and half a candle — 
One old jug without a handle — 
These were all his worldly goods: 
In the middle of the woods 
These were all the worldly goods 
Of the Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 


We hardly need to know any more of his nature than that. Com. 
pared to him, Thoreau on his river was a collector of bric-a-brac, 
The Bo had even fewer requirements than a saint in the desert. 

But unlike the usual recluse he had no hard austerity; he was not 
a misanthrope but a warm-hearted lover of life. 

Hence there comes that great day — once to every man — when 
he finds the right woman; and never has that poignant moment 
been more sweetly sung: 


Once, among the Bong-trees walking 
Where the early pumpkins blow, 
To a little heap of stones 
Came the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 
There he heard a Lady talking 
To some milk-white Hens of Dorking — 
“°Tis the Lady Jingly Jones! 
On that little heap of stones 
Sits the Lady Jingly Jones!” 
Said the Yonghy-Bonghy-B6. 


He is so intensely moved that he immediately springs into ac- 
tion. When an instantaneous recognition of the right woman 1s 
vouchsafed to a man, the right thing to do is not to shilly-shally 
but to wed her at once. “ Will you come and be my wife?” he begs: 


I am tired of living singly 
On this coast so wild and shingly. 

He tells her in the first place how happy she would make him; 
and then, in the second, to reassure any womanly doubts of hers 
about what they would live on, he describes how plentiful the food 
is in Coromandel — at least the shrimps, prawns, and watercresses. 
In addition he offers her all his possessions. He holds nothing back: 
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You shall have my chairs and candle, 
And my jug without a handle. 


And for occupation she and he can gaze on the rolling deep, he sug- 
gests. “As the sea, my love is deep,” he adds quietly, and awaits 
her reply. 

She is entranced. Who would not be? She has already perceived 
that he is the ideal lover for whom all women long. But imagine her 
anguish. To marry this dear hermit is a happiness that she cannot 
have — she has forfeited the right to it by already having a hus- 
band. 

Lady Jingly answered sadly, 
And her tears began to flow — 
“Your proposal comes too late 
Mr. Yonghy-Bonghy-B9! 
I would be your wife most gladly” 
(Here she twirled her fingers madly) 
“But in England I’ve a mate! 
Yes! you’ve asked me far too late, 


For in England I’ve a mate, 
Mr. Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo!” 


England seems a far-away place to the Bo, but Lady Jingly is 
tied to it. She describes her incumbrance and how he still sends 
Dorking fowls to her. He must have been an affectionate man, for 
he delights to do this, it seems. She says if he sends her any more 
she will give the Bd three of them. A woman of finer sensibilities 
would hardly have made such an offer, but wives get callous in 
married life and don’t realize that lovers are sensitive. Yet she 
means to be considerate of the Bo and his feelings — she will not 
let herself play with them. She sends him away. She wishes she 
didn’t have to say it, she tells him, but 

Will you please to go away? 
That is all I have to say, 
Mr. Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 

He goes. It is over. His one crowded hour of love-life is dead. 
Down the slippery slopes of myrtle he flees to the bay, and there he 
finds “‘a large and lively Turtle” on which he departs. 


Through the silent-roaring ocean 
Did the Turtle swiftly go; 
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Holding fast upon his shell 
Rode the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 
With a sad primeval motion 
Towards the sunset isles of Boshen 
Still the Turtle bore him well. 
Holding fast upon his shell, 
“Lady Jingly Jones, farewell!” 
Sang the Yonghy-Bonghy-Bo. 

There’s our clear note of beauty. Lohengrin on his swan and the 
Bod on his turtle — those are the two finest lyrics. 

When Ibsen wrote the “‘Doll’s House” his fame spread round 
the world. But long before the “Doll’s House” was written, Lear 
gave us this sequel. Ibsen’s play ended with Nora’s going out of the 
door to achieve independence. Lear shows us what she did with it, 
nothing: except to wreck one more life. But the Bo had so beauti- 
ful a spirit that he hardly seems wrecked, as he sails away into the 
sunset, singing that longing farewell. 

And then in the last scene of all, we are given a glimpse of the 
woman. As the Bo disappears on the ocean, Lear turns back our 
eyes and shows us that small huddled figure alone on her stones, 
weeping into a jug without a handle, among the incurious hens. 











